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Students of mistaken identities find themselves 
lured into a world of realistic romance far more exten- 
sive than, at the outset, they are likely to conceive 
possible. 

The fraud successfully practised upon the blind and 
dying patriarch, Isaac, which was to influence all 
the future of the world, is but the prototype of simi- 
lar deceptions played again and again. The fact is 
incontestable that such attempts at impersonation 
have frequently succeeded ; and the circumstances sur- 
rounding the cases on record demand very dispassion- 
ate consideration before a true bill of mental dulness 
and stupidity can be brought against the deceived 
ones. The Bible story, which tells that the difficulty 
of " the hairy man and the smooth man " was over- 
come by Jacob covering himself with the skins of his 
brother's slaughtered goats, seems incomplete unless 
the circumstance be taken into account that the old 
man's sense of touch was probably growing numbed 
by the approach of death. Otherwise hirsute indeed 
Esau must have been, to admit of his brother simulat- 
ing his outward personality by the process in question. 
The fact of Isaac's blindness would probably in itself 
have rather gone against, than in favor of the fraud, 
since the deprivation of sight ordinarily lends acute- 
ness to the other senses, notably to the sense of touch. 
That eyesight alone can unerringly determine identity 
13 being constantly disproved by the examples occur- 
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ring in the police courts when, among a score of in- 
dividuals herded together, one person will swear to 
recognizing the accused, another will as stoutly deny 
him to be the real Simon Pure ; yet each of these wit- 
nesses will be speaking in strict and absolute good 
faith, and " God helping ** them. 

That the dramatic possibilities of the subject were 
appreciated and put to account by the playwriters 
of antiquity we have evidence ; notably in the " Me- 
noechmi " of Plautus ; and seeing that there is nothing 
new under the sun, the Roman comedy writer prob- 
ably followed the practice of all time, and annexed 
his plot from some earlier Athenian model. The 
" Menoechmi " is not of course comedy in the modem 
acceptation of the term ; it is farce, pure and simple ; 
and in plot is almost identical with Shakespeare's 
" Comedy of Errors." In Elizabeth's day it was the 
only play of the writer existing in an English transla- 
tion ; and Shakespeare in all probability planned his 
Scenario upon it, or, following his wont, he may have 
selected some Italian version of the tale, trimming up 
his work with the lighter fancy and mirthful dialogue 
characteristic of Italian drama — for the " Menoechmi " 
of the Roman Plautus is coarse and dull. 

Judging from the writings handed down to us, the 
comic side of the question of mistaken identity was 
the one which chiefly appealed to the imagination of 
the antique world, and the imbroglio borrowed by 
Shakespeare for the setting of his comedy — occasioned 
by the resemblance between the brothers Antipholus, 
and between their attendant Dromios, sends endless 
mirth and jest sparkling to the surface ; but beneath 
lie the deeps of tragedy. The accident of likeness 
between one individual and another has been produc- 
tive of misery and even of death. The strong resem- 
blance borne by an intriguing female to Marie An- 
toinette, added one of the sharpest stings to the 
sufferings of her who is truly well called " The unhappy 
Queen." 

The pages of History record numerous impostures 
^of this nature. Sometimes set on foot solely by the 
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Eerson bearing the resemblance. More frequently they 
ave been fostered by the ambition of others using the 
identity as a tool for attaining their unrighteous ends. 
In this way, Lambert Simnel, Perkin Warbeck, Jack 
Cade and others were deluded on to death ; but those 
thrice-and-thrice-told tales yield little in interest to 
those of ordinary social life. The most conspicuous of 
those in this century is the one known as " The great 
Tichborne Case/* which so long occupied public atten- 
tion as the trial dragged through the Westminster Law 
Courts, to end in a verdict against the Claimant to the 
Tichborne baronetcy and estates. In romantic and 
gloomy interest, this case, however, pales by comparison 
with that which occurred in France in the time of the 
Directory. The case of Joseph Lesurques, accused, 
but wrongfully accused, of murdering the postilion of 
the Lyons mail-cart. The murder being actually com- 
mitted by a ruffian thief named Dubosc. Lesurques 
was the victim of circumstantial evidence, and his life 
was sworn away by irresponsible witnesses. To add to 
the hideous injustice suffered by Lesurques, his prop- 
erty, which was confiscated at the time of his judicial 
murder, has been detained from his heirs and descend- 
ants, until this time — by some legal quibble. His 
innocence proved beyond all question, his name re- 
mains still inscribed as a criminal in the annals of the 
French law, which holds the converse of the English 
one, that a person is innocent until judgment of guilt 
has been recorded against him. 

The lamentable end of this remarkable case is apt to 
be lost sight of in the happy conclusion which has been 
given to its two dramatized versions put upon the 
stage. 

Play-goers generally insist on happy endings ; they 
love not to be sent home "weeping to their beds,** and 
to indulge this amiable weakness, many an " ower true 
tale ** has been shorn of its pathos and beauty. 

Undeniably, however, the drama of " The Lyons 
Mail ** is brilliantly effective. Most impressive is the 
closing scene, where, in the dingy first-floor room of the 
squalid cabaret, the murderer Dubosc sits comforting 



any lingering qualms of apprehension with the Dutch 
courage from his Cognac bottle. Already more than 
half intoxicated, the drunken chuckles of triumph 
escape him, as he hears the howling of the mob press- 
ing after the tumbril which is bearing the innocent 
Lesurques to the guillotine. Suddenly, when all seems 
safe at last, the diminishing sounds wax louder. The 
lurking anxiety on the evil face deepens into abject 
terror. The crowd has turned ! At this eleventh hour 
truth has come to light, and the avengers with the law 
in their own hands are tramping up the cabaret stair- 
case. Driven from the door, he tries the window, but 
there too he is hemmed in. There is no possibility 
of escape. Thus, after the popularly satisfying and 
acceptable manner, virtue and suffering innocence are 
rewarded, and vice is punished. It is further notice- 
able in this case, that no very strong likeness existed 
between the two men ; Lesurques was condemned on 
many other points of circumstantial evidence. 

This proved to be also the case, when the two men 
were placed side by side during the inquiry into the 
matter — notorious in its day, but long buried beneath 
the dust of centuries — ^which afforded a groundwork of 
fact for the romance of " The Friend of the Peopled 

The resemblance between the two claimants to one 
wife and one estate, in this case was very slight ; and 
only the merest supposition existed, that one might 
have been the natural brother of the other. The case 
full of complications, was an hundred-fold more tangled 
up, by the circumstance of the woman recognizing, or 
pretending to recognize the impostor as her rightful 
husband. 

In later times, only at a period of such social up- 
heaval and disintegration of family life as that in- 
volved by the turmoil of the first French Revolution, 
would a fraud of such gigantic proportions of the one 
planned in the mind of Gervais Bouchard be likely to 
meet with any chance of succeeding. If even some 
portion of the interest and pleasure felt by the author 
in writing the '^ Friend of the People " be shared in by 
the great American People to whom this edition is 
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dedicated — as they follow the windings of the story — 
her content will be crowned. 

Touching briefly upon the historical personages 
who figure in the novel, it may be said that if, like 
shadows, they only come and depart, as the exigencies 
of the plot may demand, a careful endeavor has been 
made to endow them with the characteristics which 
the chronicles of their day record of them. Perhaps 
most prominently among them stands Maximilian 
Robespierre, the man inscrutable to all — perhaps even 
to himself. 

The odium clinging to his memory has ordinarily 
allowed the pale meagre little deputy for Arras to be 
painted in the black and blood-reds of some curdling 
melodramatic villain of the " Babes in the Wood " 
murderous type. The stage, at all events, had fre- 
quently so misrepresented him. There is no word- 
picture which can adequately bring him to the im- 
agination. The portrait by David depicts him in the 
heyday of his brief triumph, attired in the neat-fitting 
long-tailed blue coat, bearing his prim pig-tailed wig, 
and the bunch of Thermidor corn-flowers in his hand. 
An accurate presentment of the popular idol. In the 
" Room of Horrors ** at Madame Tussaud's far-famed 
exhibition, his likeness, under widely differing con- 
ditions, is to be seen in wax, by all who can school 
themselves to look. The effort will be rewarding to 
the student of character, for it is no mere inane 
simulacrum of the hair-dresser's dummy order, but a 
thing which it is hard to persuade one's self is but wax, 
not the bloodless flesh it appears. The gruesome 
tradition goes that Madame Tussaud, then a young 
girl, and an art student in Paris, modelled the waxen 
cast of Robespierre's features from the guillotined 
head itself, as indeed she had moulded casts of other 
notable victims of the fatal knife, with her own delicate 
and incomparably artistic fingers. Repellent, yet full 
of interest, is this head and face, livid and ghastly in 
its ragged swathings. The small puny face, wrung yet 
calm in the throes of a violent death, wears a meek, 
patient expression; yet underlying the impassivity 
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and rigidity of dissolution, is the impress of one who 
has lived, and felt, and thought, and known at its 
fiercest the rush of life's waves and storms. 

Corrupt in his incorruptibility Robespierre perished, 
and his death at once set the seal upon the charnel- 
house, and estopped the indefatigable workers of the 
scaffold. The very victims lying doomed for execu- 
tion, were respited. The curtain fell on the last 
terrible scene of the long tragedy men call the Reign 
of Terror, to rise again upon new patriots, new work- 
ers, new hopes and aspirations after Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity, and a France One and Indivisible. 

Mary C. Rowsell. 
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CHAPTER L 
THE HOUSE m THE POINT NEUP. 

"Ishe— come?** 

Midnight was striking from the belfry of Ndtre 
Dame, ushering in a new day, whose light, the speaker, 
a woman lying stretched upon a ragged pallet bed in a 
hovel of one of the purlieus of the Pont Neuf, would 
never see. 

"Where is he?** and the question broke now in 
accents of agonized entreaty from her parched lips. 
"Why doesn't he come?" 

" He was not at home, I tell you,'* replied the man 
she addressed, in a tone of sullen indifference. He 
had only just entered, and after turning to close the 
door in the face of the wind-driven sleet, he flung him- 
self into the rickety chair which, with a decrepit deal 
table and the wretched truckle bed, made up all the 
furniture the room contained. Then he fell into 
moody silence. 

Not a prepossessing figure this man, for all his 
height and well-proportioned limbs, and the regular, 
and even handsome, contour of his features. A cu- 
rious combination of insolent defiance, and of under- 
bred cunning, rendered their expression repulsive in 
spite of their intelligence ; and though suffering and 
death's own hand had so changed the aspect of his 
companion, as to defy close comparison, still through 
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the already gathering glaze of her eyes, a certain gleano 
pierced, like the dim reflex of that covert glitter be- 
neath his half-closed lids, and seemed to mark some tie 
of blood between the two. No other, on his part at 
least, to judge from his stolid indifference to the 
woman's moanings, which however could hardly pro- 
ceed from great physical suffering, since already the 
lower limbs lay stark and motionless under the ragged 
coverlet ; but her brain seemed to h^ve transitorily 
caught their ebbing life, and gathered preternatural 
activity, and her long, lean fingers clutched frenziedly 
at the sparse, grizzled hair about the sunken temples, 
while she ceaselessly reiterated her question, to which 
the man made no more reply than if he were stone deaf. 

Presently her importunities ceased ; and he glanced 
round inquiringly, to see possibly whether life too had 
ended. But the low breath still labored on, and she 
had but fallen to staring with intent, far-away gaze at 
the rotting plastered wall facing her. 

What pictures of her spent fifty or so years of life 
was memory making for her in its discolored cracks 
and mildewed stains ? Did she by chance see herself 
a girl once more, kneeling at the altar of the old 
church in her native Normandy, clad in and crowned 
with the white of innocence and purity, to receive her 
first Communion ? Did she hear the music of her own 
young voice — ^so hoarse and tuneless now — ^joining in 
the chanted amen of the village choir, to the kind old 
curb's benediction ? So long ago. Yet how real it all 
seemed! With what marvellous clearness she could 
see those soft, green uplands, rising behind the old 
farm homestead, half buried in the apple orchard ; how 
distinctly her ears, dulled already to actual sound, 
caught once more the dashing of the sea-waves among 
the cavdets of the lofty crag, crowned with the gray 
wdls of the chateau of Ravignac! 

Sucre Bleu ! and the old marquis — ^what a man ! A 
braver, statelier, goodlier gentleman than this descend- 
ant of a noble old Norman seigneury, all France had 
not to show. And Madame la Marquise, with her 
gentle, sweet face, delicate in its beauty ^s a flower; 
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so good, so charitable, and whose only fault, the vil- 
lage people said, was that idolizing love of hers for 
her only son. 

Alas ! for these idolatries of mothers, and the after- 
math of miseries they bring ! And yet, in this case, 
the ruling could be accredited with some exception J 
for while it is true the heir grew up something wild 
and self-willed, and so extravagant, that it was said his 
indiscretions did their share in whitening his mother's 
raven dark hair, and embittering his father's declining 
years, so that the once courteous, hospitable gentle- 
man fell into a morose, close-fisted dotard, and years 
before their threescore and ten had been told out, 
both lay sleeping their last sleep under the stately 
marble tomb in the castle chapel — still the young 
lord's life never bore out its early threatenings. It 
grew, on the contrary, to be decorous to a degree rare 
enough in those dissolute days. 

Whether the change was wrought simply and solely 
by his own good heart, and the sense which years 
ought to bring, was a little problematical. Armand 
De Ravignac was certainly wanting neither in heart 
nor in sense, though some who had to do with his 
wife, said that she lacked any excess of the first of 
these desiderata, but then also Madame la Marquise 
enjoyed the distinction of being one of the few spot- 
less doves among the many with soiled wings, of 
Louis the well-beloved's Court, and was, to boot, of the 
oldest French noblesse. Beautiful moreover, to the 
taste of folks who prefer statuary to nature, and what 
to the impecunious marquis was of pre-eminent im- 
portance, richly dowered. It was hardly possible but 
that such a piece of perfection should understand its 
own value and exact its full tribute ; and any more 
wild oats Monsieur le Marquis might have been 
tempted to sow, had to be left unscattered, or scat- 
tered in a very su6 rosd fashion indeed, on those rare 
occasions when he was permitted to appear at Court 
unaccompanied by his wife. 

This was a little hard on so witty and accomplished 
a fine gentleman, so brave a soldier, and so handsome 
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a man ; but he bore his yoke easily, and with a smiling 
face ; and the world held up the pair as a model of 
conjugal felicity. 

Ah, yes. He was handsome, Armand De Ravignac 
—one of the handsomest of all his handsome race. 
That dying woman remembers him well Through 
the death mists he stands out befpre her, this dozen 
years' dead marc^uis, as he looked on that day when he 
attained his majority, like some brilliant Boucher or 
Fragonard picture, m his coat of crimson velvet glit* 
tering in the sunlight with its rich embroideries, and the 
iewelled-hilted sword, and the ruffles of costliest Venice 
lace, and the white plumes of the gold-laced hat lifted 
again and again from the bright face animated into 
genial smiles, acknowledging tjie ovations of the ten* 
antry gathered in the vast courtyard of the chateau, 
to wish him health and long life. 

Musical as the joy-bells pealing in the castle tower, 
soft sounding and seductive as the fall of the summer 
waves far down below upon the rocks, is the young 
man's voice. A distinguishing characteristic of his 
race are these tones at once so rich and sweet. Trans- 
lucent as those sea deeps the beautiful cUbonnaire pa- 
trician eyes. Oh for their keen, roving glances, which 
singled out that day the gipsy dark beauty of Margot 
Touton among a bevy of village girls in the crowd I 
Yes, a gay, a very gay and gracious gentleman was 
Armand De Ravignac in his youth ; and the ghost of 
some long dead smile of triumph crossed the lips of 
the dying woman, to vanish in a contortion of agony ; 
and, with a groan so deep and hollow, as to discom- 
pose even her surly watcher, and rouse him a little 
from his apathy, she renewed her entreaties. " He 
never refused dying creature yet," she sobbed pit- 
eously. " Oh, he would come, Gervais ; he would 
come ! '* 

But Gervais only smiled mockingly. Never, in all 
the score and nearly half or so of years he was able to 
remember, had his mother taken mto her head such a 
whim as this ; and he did not find himself sympathiz- 
ing with it in the faintest degree, Gervais Bouchard's 
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one high priest was Monsieur de Voltaire ; and his con- 
ception of the shepherds of the Church Catholic was 
bounded by the herd of epigram-mongers and petits 
soupers promoters, who bask about the toilettes and 
ruelles of mesdames les duchesses, and instruct the act- 
resses of the Theatre Frangais in the subHme art of 
patch-fixing ; and even those, it was said, were growing 
extinct. On the existence of the obscure creature 
whom his neighbors called Pfere Mathieu, and who 
lived up the blind alley, some couple of lanes off, he 
had bestowed small attention. Women and women, 
he had heard it said there were, though as far as his 
experience of the creatures went, they seemed pretty 
much alike for false, self-seeking she-cats ; and save 
that the old ones were shrivelled hags, and the young 

ones No matter, but Gervais had never extended 

the astute postulate to the sacerdotal classes, and 
dreamed that there might be priests and priests ; and 
he turned on the d)ring woman with a gesture of sav- 
age impatience : " I expected better of you than this," 
he growled. " Can't you die without a priest at your 
side — mother?" 

But no softened intonation breathed in that last 
word. It escaped with a mocking laugh, which found 
in her throat a discordant rattling echo, as she gasped 
out, " You always were such a kind son, my Gervais. 
So gentle, so gratetful." 

" I have so much to be grateful for, haven't I ? " he 
sneered. 

"An adorable creature always; your father's son," 
she panted on, unheeding the interruption. " The soul 
of amiability, and nobility, and " 

" Mort Dieu ! " he broke forth, with a shrug. " Don't 
waste that valuable breath of yours in compliments, 
ma chfere m^re. It was a virtue, that nobility there, 
which I suppose Gervais Bouchard, senior, cannot be 
accused of hankering after." 

" Gervais Bouchard," she said, in tones softer than 
she had yet used, " was a good, honest man, and " 

" Pity," sneered his namesake, " he didn't condescend 
to live a year or two longer, so that he could have lent 
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a hand In bringing up his son. Come, mother, out 
with it," he went on, with a brutal laugh. " Isn't that 
what you want to be saying ? " 

"Not I," she answered, the sunken lips writhing 
into a strange smile. " Gervais Bouchard never had a 
son." 

" What 1 " yelled he, starting from his chair, and 
facing her where he stood. 

" I say that Gervais Bouchard never had a son. 
More's the pity; for the poor thing might have in- 
herited his heart,** she whimpered. 

" I am not the child of Gervais Bouchard ? ** 

" No — my son." 

Striding to the bedside, he bent over the woman, 
and fixing his eyes on her gray face, glared with search- 
ing scrutiny into it ; but it was more composed than 
he had known it for many a day — more calm indeed 
than he could ever remember it. No sign in the glassy 
but steady gaze meeting his, of sudden delirium — 
no evidence of that in the measured but broken 
utterance. 

" A thousand devils ! " he broke forth at last. " Who 
am I then?" 

" Wouldn't it be more correct," she rejoined, with 
energy, as though the revelation had lifted some load 
from her oppressed breath, and lent her strength; 
" more correct to say, WAat am I ? " 

Stung by the shameless taunt, he gripped her by 
the shoulders. " Who am I ? " he demanded, in a 
choking voice. " Speak ! " 

" You'd like to know," she answered, quivering to- 
gether in his heavy hands like a withered bough. 

" I will know. Speak, woman 1 Death and furies ! 
What Son of a " 

" Oh ! eh ! hush. When — when your father swore, 
it was like the— fine gentleman he was. There — be 
content." 

" Content ! " roared Gervais. " Confess, woman.*' 

" Never — to you." 

"Confess. Or just one little twist of my hand 
here,*' he muttered on, winding his long, powerful 
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fingers about her throat, " shall assist you to— the end 
of your journey." 

She shivered, but no sound passed the livid lips 
settled into lines of dogged determination ; while 
Bouchard, still with his murderous clutch upon her 
throat, stood over her, straining to read through the 
old ruling expression of daring and defiance, smoulder- 
ing now, but not quenched, the truth she refused to 
utter. 

Suddenly he started, and his grip relaxed, while a 
shade of something like compunction crossed his face, 
as he saw the eyelids slowly droop, until only a thread 
of dull leaden light gleamed between. Could he have 
unconsciously fulfilled his threat, and stified out those 
last fluttering breaths? No, no, and his momentary 
agitation faded, and the hard features settled quietly 
again, as she stirred slightly, and her lips parted, to 
murmur once more the name of P^re Mathieu. 

With an imprecation he flung himself from the bed- 
side, and began to pace the rotten floor, slippery with 
the ooze of the river, whose tide fell lapping with dull, 
ceaseless plash against the miserable dwelling's walls. 
To and fro, with the savage impetuosity of some caged 
wild beast he went, pausing now and again to hurl 
a glance of rageful perplexity at the dying woman. 
" So that's what you wanted a priest for. Not Ger- 
vais Bouchard's son ! Ho 1 Whose then ? Let me 
consider. Whose then ? " 

" I know you've not lived too saintly an existence 
since I've had the pleasure of remembering you. 
Your most devoted admirers can't accuse you of it. 
A little too much drink — when you got your chance, 
a delicate appropriation of trifles belonging to your 
friends, when you could lay a finger on them ; no, you 
did not hesitate at that, ma m^re, but — ^but the ladies 
hereabouts — you're not like them exactly. They 
always laugh, and call you 'Madame Diana,' and I 
have heard it said many and many a time, that you 
made him as honest a wife as a man might hope for. 
Not his son I and yet I remember when he died 
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What did he die of, mother ? " he said aloud, coming 
to a sudden halt. 

"He?" 

" My fa Ah ! hang you ! Your husband." 

" Consumption. That's what they called it. Noth- 
ing to eat, we called it. But he was never a strong 
man, poor Gervais. You don't remember him, mon 
fils. Eh, can you ? " she added, wistfully. 

" Quite well ; oh yes. He had me on his bed the 
day he died. How old could I have been ? " 

" Ay, ay, he did. And kissed you, Gervais, and 
bid you be a good lad, and — and kind to your 
mother." 

" I don't remember that," grunted he, thrusting his 
hands into his pockets and resuming his strides. 
" Not Gervais Bouchard's son ! " he muttered again 
and again through his handsome, clenched teeth. 
" Look here, mother, tell me " 

** Oh, Where's P^re Mathieu ? Why doesn't he 
come ? " was her moaning response. " For the pitying 
Christ's sake go again, Gervais ; as one day you will 
ask for mercy and for — give " 

" It'll be a long sort of a day before I'm likely to ask 
it from vermin of his sort, anyhow," chuckled Ger- 
vais. " What puling, romantic idiots you women are. 
The cleverest of you ! P^re Mathieu f Plague ! Yes, 
you'd tell all — wouldn't you? — to a pitiful, prying 
priest, while I — I whom it concerns " 

He paused, interrupted by the city clocks striking 
the hour. " Two ! and cock-crow," he went on, 
glancing speculatively towards the bed. " Cock-crow, 
they say, brings death to the dying." 

Three, two more hours perhaps, and that secret 
would perish with her ! Was there no way ? Strange 
power of silence that was able to baffle all the man's 
plenitude of health and strength and will ! Well, 
there was the one alternative. To indulge her weak- 
ness. At least a live priest, a sentient, torturable 
animal, was better than a clod of clay. 

" And is there no priest who will serve your turn," he 
demanded, though in slightly less brutal tones, " but 
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this Pfere Mathieu ? The creatures swarm as thick as 
flies in a bottle across the bridge yonder." And he 
pointed through the patched-up, unglazed hole in the 
wall, doing duty for a window, towards the black 
towers of Ndtre Dame. 

" Ah, mon Dieu ! ** she sighed fretfully, " one is 
enough." 

"And to spare/' he cried, breaking into a loud 
laugh. "As they'll be finding one of these days, 

when they're not thinking about it. And Well, 

mother, look you here. I swore long ago — and you 
know it — that none of their pestilent, priestly cloth 
should ever darken my door. It's totally against my 
principles, mind you. And you must be answerable 
for the perjury. Eh ? Yes, oh yes," and he snatched 
up his tattered cap. "As you say, I always was a 
dutiful son. Yes, a dutiful " 

The rest was lost in the deafening clatter of the 
door as he strode out, slamming it after him. 

" Heaven bless you," she murmured. " And oh ! 
Quick, Gervais, quick ! " 

"Now," soliloquized Bouchard, pausing for an in- 
stant when he got outside, to look right and left of 
him through the darkness visible created by the flick- 
ering gleams of the lantern swinging in the wind from 
a frayed rope overhead. " If I meet a cassock, and the 
foul fiend himself is in it, he shall serve her turn, — and 
mine." 
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CHAPTER II. 

A WOLF IN SHEPHERD'S CLOTHINa 

Hurrying along the quay till he had almost 
reached the angle of the Pont Neuf, Bouchard took a 
turn to the left, and after threading two or three 
narrow alleys, came at last to a halt at the mouth of a 
cu/ de sacy composed of poor but decent-looking houses, 
from one of whose windows at the farther end a faint 
light streamed. It was the lamp of P^re Mathieu, 
which the good priest literally, as well as figuratively, 
kept always burning for the benefit of his poor flock. 
Crossing the seamy flags of the little courtyard Bou- 
chard rapped loudly at the door, and then, hardly 
allowing time for a response, he rattled at the latch, 
which yielded at once to his impatient fingers, and the 
door fell back on its hinges. 

Without further ceremony he entered. 

No Pfere Mathieu was visible, and the little chamber's 
sole occupant was a huge, sleek, tabby cat, curled 
tightly up on an old leopard-skin rug by the smoulder- 
ing embers on the hearth. 

Snatching the lamp from the window-sill, Bouchard 
strode across to a door in the opposite wall, and with 
the merest apology for a tap, pushed it open. " Any 
one here ? " he demanded, thrusting in the lamp, and 
sending its rays well over the little room within. 

No answer. On his previous visit, two hours eariier, 
Bouchard had taken a similar survey of the place. 
Then as now, the coarse covering of the narrow pallet 
bed lay smooth and intact. Apparently Father 
Mathieu had not been home yet. 

His search ended, for the tiny domain boasted no 
upper story, Bouchard returned to the outer room, 
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and setting down the lamp, cast an appraising dance 
over the common deal table, thickly strewn with books 
and papers, the couple of worm-eaten carved-oak 
chairs, which with their more commodious, tarnished, 
gilt Cordovan leather-covered companion beside the 
table, seemed to speak of aristocratic origin. Then, 
bestowing a passing scowl at the massive ivory and 
ebony crucifix, and a large oil painting of the Mater 
Dolorosa, the sole adornments of the plastered walls, 
Bouchard turned his attention to the sleeping cat. 

" A fine guardian of a thieves' quarter like this, you 
are ! " he growled. " A pretty thing to be a priest, 
and be able to leave one's door on the latch, as if here- 
abouts was Paradise! Well, it's true enough," he 
went on, " there's not overmuch to steal. Though I 
wouldn't say no to the small change one might get 
for the pledging of this." And he speculatively lifted 
a cassock of rich black silk from the arm of the easy- 
chair, where it seemed to have been flung down in 
haste. "I expect it's worth the lot put together; 
those graven images there excepted" — and here 
Bouchard scowled again at the sacred memorials^— 
** house thrown into the bargain. The coxcombry of 
these fellows ! I suppose your reverence has been an- 
ticking to-night with the rest of your reptile lot in my 
lady's chamber. I didn't notice this fine thing when I 
was here before. Ah, ah, I see, you've been home; 
just to cast your elegant snake's skin, and put on a 
coat of frieze— saintly hypocrite that you are — ^and 
then gone out again. The fiend seize you. How 
long am I to stand kicking my heels here, waiting 
your good pleasure ? If I knew where, I'd soon go 
further afield. Pity I've kept myself so select all 
these years; we never know what tools we may be 
wanting before we die. Plague ! " and Bouchard 
stamped his feet with savage impatience. " How 
much longer are you going to be ? Or must I abso- 
lutely tear my wits to hunt up another of your sort ? " 

" I suppose," he went on, after a brief cogitation, 
" one is as good as another, and the biggest hypocrite 
among you, if there's amy difference — if there's any 
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difference, the biggest hypocrite breathing, provided 
he's only got on this regfulation livery," and his hand 
fell on the cassock, "would serve my excellent 
mother's turn. All complete too," he went on, pick- 
ing up a pair of linen bands which his action had 
displaced. " And upon my honor, no such unbecom- 
ing costume neither. Women adore it anyhow ; and 
I won't say that I wouldn't choose it before all your 
gilt and tagrag motley, if my talents lay in the 
masquerading line ; but— — " 

He paused with a jerk. A strange sudden glitter 
broke into his eyes, and his lean, flat-tipped fingers 
clawed greedily into the silken folds. " Why not ? " he 
muttered. " Why not I, as well as this man, or any 
other — ^ha ! ha ! — any other wolf in sheep's clothing ? 
Aren't the very seconds precious? My dear, pious 
mother at her last gasp, and I stand here, like 
Grimalkin on the edge of a fish pond. Is it your 
fault, my good Bouchard, that this priest •is not at 
home to attend to his business ? Can I go careering 
about all over the city, and leave my patient alone 
any longer? No, my place is at her bedside, to 
receive her last — her last — Oh, ho ! Haven't I always 
been a dutiful son ? Didn't she say so just now ? Ah, 
my dear mamma, and shall I fail you at the last gasp ? 
Never, if only on account of that sweet little speech 
of yours. So come, see now, I'll be your father con- 
fessor. Shall I ? If it's all the same to you, that is — 
if it's all the same to you." And with a low chuckle, 
Bouchard tore off his blue cotton blouse. " Ho, ho ! 
Ha, ha! Can there be a more fitting recipient of 
that little secret — that charming peccadillo of yours 
you've been talking about, than this filial bosom ? " and 
shaking out the cassock, Bouchard wriggled himself 
into it. 

It fitted very tolerably. " Eh, Monsieur Voltaire, 
but you made a little mistake when you said there 
was no Providence. See now, how it befriends me, 
dutiful son that I am! Fits like a glove — a tight 
one. Ave Maria grdtia plena,'' he went on in snuffling 
tones, as he buttoned the flaps of the cassock across 
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his breast. " Curse the buttons I How many more of 
them? So— 'at last. But what's to be done with 
this ? " and picking up the ragged blouse, he looked 
thoughtfully from it round the walls. " Ha, to be sure. 
An excellent idea!" and he crossed to the hearth 
and thrust the garment up the chimney. " If you get 
burned, you're not so brand new and elegant, that you 
will be such an irreparable loss. And if you set the 
place on fire, well — there'll be another priest's hole 
the less to attend to. But that's as it may be. Per- 
haps I may come back, if Father Mathieu doesn't 
put in an appearance first — come back and have you 
out. again. Now for the bands — good ;" and he tied 
the linen bands round his neck, and turned to survey 
himself in a little cracked wall mirror. " Excellent 1 
Perfection ! Plague ! whoever saw a reverend father, 
though, with a head-piece like that ? " he ejaculated, 
clapping both hands despairingly about his shock of 
matted hair. " What's to be done ? Ah ! ah ! Who 
knows? Ten to one my fine gentleman keeps his best 
head-gear in his best coat-pocket." And Bouchard 
thrust his hands in the breast of the cassock. " Hang 
it, no ; who wants this ? " and with a rueful frown he 
contemplated the rosary which he had dragged forth ; 
" or this ? " he went on, flinging on the table an 
oblong leathern-bound volume, stamped with the 
ecclesiastical cognizance of the Cathedral of Ndtre 
Dame, which he had brought out with the beads. 
" Stay," and he took up the book again, and replaced 
it in the breast-pocket, " it'll do to make believe with ; 
and as to the beads, what's a priest without them? 
So — " and he tied them to the cincture. . " Now, if 
only — ha ! " his face cleared, for on a distant nail his 
eye had caught the thing he wanted, " Finis coronat 
opus,'' he chuckled, tearing down the rather frayed 
and ragged specimen of a tonsured wig of white hair, 
and fitting it on. " I salute you, my reverend father; " 
and he took another rapid survey of himself in the 
mirror. " Bless you ! yes, you are magnificent. Your 
own mother wouldn't know you. The saints forefend 
it ! No, no, courage, my good friend, courage. And 
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it*s a wise father — a wise son, I mean, ha ! ha 1 ha ! 
that knows his own father. Oh, you're no fool, Gervais 
Bouchard — or whoever you are — ^you're A thou- 
sand fiends! What's the matter with you? What 
are you staring at ? " 

Father Mathieu was a tall man, Bouchard an inch or 
two shorter, and the cassock fell well about his heels ; 
yet one might almost have supposed some cloven foot 
showed out beneath it, to judge from the aspect of 
the cat, which, fairly roused up from its slumbers by 
the movements of the intruder, stood with swelling 
tail and hair erect, staring at him. 

" Ill-conditioned brute ! " he growled, glaring de* 
fiantly back into the green glitter of the fixed full- 
moon eyes, and taking the book, half-protruding from 
the breast of the cassock, he hurled it at the creature, 
" don't you know a priest yet when you see one ? 
Hang you ! take that." With the bestowal of which 
mild variant of the Benedicite, Bouchard hurried out. 
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CHAPTER III. 
UNDER THE SEAL 

Ten minutes later, the attent ears of the dying 
woman heard a modest tap at the door, and at the 
same moment a reverend white tonsured head showed 
out in the semi-obscurity. " Ah," she cried, almost 
joyfully. "At last. Enter. You are very good to 
come." 

" Don't speak of that, my poor woman, don't speak 
— eh," hoarsely croaked the martyr to duty, intei^ 
rupted by a severe fit of coughing, "what a frightful 
cold I have to be sure ! Positively I hardly know my 
own voice. This night air, and I am so incessantly 
out in it. What a dev — ^what a terrible draught comes 
from that door ! Ah, with your permission, my — h'm 
h*m — daughter, I will come here." And the afflicted 
confessor took up a position well into the shadow cast 
by the dull fish-oil lamp. " Now ? " 

" Where is Gervais ? " she asked feebly. 

"Ah, within call. Make your mind easy on that 
score." 

"Easy?" moaned she. "Oh, my father, if you 
knew what torments of conscience I suffer." 

" Exactly. Am I not here to know them ? " said 
the confessor, in tones as mild and gentle as his dis- 
tressing catarrh permitted ; at the same time mentally 
anathematizing his own little failing of hasty temper 
which had tempted him to waste on Father Mathieu's 
cat, that precious missal, or breviary, or book of hours, 
or whatever it might have been. Now he wanted it ; 
direly wanted it. Gervais Bouchard's mind was of an 
eclectic turn. He knew a little bit of almost every- 
thing, but in matters of this kind he was rather behind, 
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having always been content to take his knowledge of 
ecclesiastical rites and ceremonies second-hand. Now 
what an ass he had been! No doubt that dark, 
leathern-bound book had it all down in black and 
white. Bouchard, however, was a creature of infinite 
resource ; and after a brief fumbling under his sacer- 
dotal garments, he produced a plethoric-looking duo- 
decimo labelled " Confessions." To be sure the title- 
page afforded the additional information that its com- 
piler was one Jean Jacques Rousseau ; but who was 
going to look inside? while, if Madame Bouchard 
should by chance see better than she seemed to be able 
to do, nothing could present a more satisfactory appear- 
ance. 

But one may be too conscientious ; and the realistic 
effect was altogether wasted upon Madame Bouchard. 

" Ah ! not now," she gasped, shaking her head — 
" Not now. Put it away." Bouchard cheerfully com- 
plied. " When I am dead pray for me. There isn't 
time to say half " 

" Then why the — why not have sent for mt 
sooner ? " 

" Ah ! till this morning I thought I should recover 
And then Gervais — my son " 

" Well, well." 

" Ah, don't be angry — Gervais — ^he has — he- 



^Has little prejudices against our cloth," indul 
gently smiled the confessor. " So I have heard 
Strange aberration of intellect ! H6 ! " 

" Ah ! but no. Gervais is clever, very clever." 
" I should have inferred it, from the few words we 
interchanged. Andaman of considerable education, 
h'm?" 

" He's picked it up, yes. Heaven knows how." 
" You don't say so. Now I should have imagined 
that you yourself had cultivated his early aspirations, 

or perhaps it is — ^was his father to whom he owes " 

" A curse ! " hissed the dying woman, as though 
suddenly galvanized to life, and raising herself by one 
gaunt elbow, she turned and faced her companion, 
who drew as quickly back, deeper into the darkness. 
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" A curse is all he owes him. Eh, eh. Hush ! 
Listen ! " and glancing round, she clutched his arm 
with her bony fingers. " The man they call Gervais 
Bouchard is the son of the Marquis De Ravignac." 

" Arie you mad ? *' cried the seeming priest. " The 
Marquis De Ravignac? Why, he is not as old as — he 
is not yet thirty ! 

" Ah no, no ; of Armand De Ravignac — ^his — 
Maurice De Ravignac's — the present marquis's father, 
who died ten years ago." 

" And his mother ? Speak, woman ! — ^his mother ? " 

" I." And over the gray face a faint flush swept, 
to leave it more ashen than before. " Heaven forgive 
me. 

" Come, come, but this is no time for sentiment, it 
is fact we want — truth." 

" Yes, yes," she moaned ; " and it is the truth — 
that." 

" You swear this ? On your death-bed ? Come, no 
deception," he said roughly. "YouVe famous for 
that, you know. Mother Bouchard. You swear this ? " 

" Ah ! my father," she said, in a voice almost inau- 
dible from exhaustion, " if you knew my Gervais well, 
you would not ask me that. He is the image of his 
father, and " 

" But I never saw the old marquis — to my knowl- 
edge," objected the confessor. 

" Ah, forgive me. The present marquis, the " 

" Colonel in the King's Dragoons?** 

" Yes, yes. He is the double of his father, they say. 
You know him, mon pfere ? You have seen him, this 
young marquis ? " 

" Frequently — ^yes. And now you mention it — h'm 
h'm — oh yes, a fine, handsome fellow the Marquis De 
Ravignac." 

*' Not handsomer than Gervais." 

" No. An inch or so taller, I should say ? " 

'* Perhaps ; but not handsomer than my Gervais, if 
Gervais had on such fine feathers." 

"Ah, my daughter," benignly smiled the spiritual 
director — '' a mother's partiality." 
s 
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" As you will. It is simply they are as alike as two 
turtle-doves. Dress the poor printer's hack in a 
cocked hat and a fine laced coat like his — his brother's, 
and he*d be a clever one who'd tell which was my 
lord marquis and which the half-starved vagabond 
they call Gervais Bouchard. As for their wits," she 
went on, after a pause, " Gervais is not wanting in 
those, when he's sober ; nor for fine manners^ neither, 
when it's worth his while to pull them out ; though he 
keeps them quiet for company, it's true. Oh, they'd 
swear to you for the stock he's come of, and I — ah ! 

water — water " and she fell back on the miserable 

straw pillow. Emptying the contents of a small cog- 
nac flask he happened to have about him, into the 
cracked cup upon* the table, Bouchard held it to her 
lips. " Ah ! " she said, " it is like new life, that. The 
doctor said some of that might have saved me once ; 
but Gervais — he said we couldn't afford it." 

" You have been a great sinner, my daughter," said 
her generous ministrant. " Tell me," he went on, 
encouragingly. " The marquis — this fellow's — this 
Maurice s father, had no other children, I believe ? " 

" None bom in lawful wedlock — no." 

" And is the young gentleman aware of the honor 
Master Gervais does him of being his brother ? " 

" No. Monsieur le Marquis, he bought my silence 

when " and the pale lips quivered. " Ah ! What 

could I do ? What could I do ? We were starving, 
my child and I. The marquis gave me money. 
Listen ! I meant to be a good woman. I was reared 
of honest parents, and the good priest " 

" Yes, yes, we know all about that. It's a story I 
hear every day of my life. You were led away. 
Well?" 

" The marquis had promised me marriage." 

" Ho, ho 1 Ha, ha ! " laughed her reverend visitor. 
" Exactly. A likely tale ! and you believed it. Ar- 
mand Louis Francois De Ravignac, to Margot Tou — 
h'm h'm — ^what d'ye call. What might your name 
have been ? '* 

"Touton." 
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"To Margot Touton, daughter of tenant-fanner 
Touton, on aforesaid noble Armand Louis Francois 
De Ravignac's estate. Well, my most confiding 
daughter, and so the gallant marquis having loved, and 
ridden away — ^what next ? Ho ! ho ! Really, my 
good mother — Bouchard — a clever woman like you, 
too ! " 

" I was a girl then," she answered, with a touch of 
dignity, " not eighteen, when Gervais was born. There 
was a saying in our village — * On the honor of a De 
Ravignac,' and I believed in that ; I was not " 

" Not acquainted with our country's admirable little 
double code : one for the peers, and one for the peo- 
pie. Well, and you believed, you say, in these hon- 
orable protestations ? " 

" As firmly as I believed in my own beauty. Oh, I 
was handsome ! " 

"Absolutely?" bowed the confessor, elevating his 
eyebrows, and taking a pinch of snuff from the box 
which the attentive Providence had also left in the 
cassock pocket, with an air that would not have dis- 
graced an abb6 of the Palais Royal itself in the days 
when Father Mathieu was young. "Your story is 
fabulously interesting. Proceed, I beg you." 

" * The Beauty of Calvados * they csdled me. While 
she " 

" Ah, she ? There was another lady, then ? " 

" Yes, Madame la Marquise ; why, she couldn't hold 
a candle to me. Paste face. Lump of ice ! I see her 
now " 

" A Longueville, was she not ? '* 

"I see her now," fiercely went on the penitent, 
**with her jealous green eyes, the day she came to my 
cottage, and flung her cruel insults at me." 

" Ah, my daughter, hush, hush ! She was a married 
woman, remember." 

" And so was 1 1 So was I then. Fast church-tied 
as ever my fine marquise herself. Oh, my father, what 
words she said that morning! Do you see ? she'd just 
discovered — ^what I'd kept hidden so cleverly, till she 
came to be too much for me. Oh, yes, not a soul had 
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guessed it. We were poor, terribly poor, and the 
taxes were growing heavier and heavier ; and though 
Armand De Ravignac was not a hard taskmaster, he 
was forced to be harder than he liked, to save his own 
credit at the Court. You see ? " 

" Oh yes, I see," growled the confessor, setting his 
teeth ; " go on." 

" And so — yes, we were poor, and when I proposed 
to go as farm servant into Brittany, my parents con- 
sented, suspecting nothing. And there at Blois the 
child Armand " 

" Gervais, you mean." 

"No, Armand, was born. I named him after his 
father ; no one could forbid me that. And then, after 
a time, I left the boy there, and came back to Ravig- 
nac." 

"And at Blois they kept your secret?" 

" Yes, for a pretty price. That and the child's keep 
took all my earnings. But I hoped the time would 
come — I was a fool. The bride that was brought to 
the chateau, was the rich descendant of twenty De 
Longuevilles. Then Gervais Bouchard asked me to 
be his wife." 

" And you made an honest woman of yourself? " 

" No, I could never be that. I did it to spite Mon- 
sieur le Marquis." 

" Ah, ah. He felt it acutely, no doubt," and the 
confessor assisted himself to another pinch of snuff. 

" Listen. Armand De Ravignac was not like his 
father, the old marquis. He was gay, and played 
high ; and even after he'd married Mademoiselle De 
Longueville, precious stories about him used to get to 
Ravignac from Paris. And people began to say he 
would make ducks and drakes with his wife's money, 
as he had with his own. They did not know her : the 
mean, suspicious thing, who cared only for a husband, 
that she might have something to tyrannize over ; and 
for whom he cared less than he did for one of the 
stones by his own sea-shore. It was her money he 
wanted — ^was forced to get somehow — to pay his debts 
with." 
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** Among these being the claims of the little secret 
atBlois?" 

" A few gold pieces, yes — not more. Do you think 
I would have taken a sou for myself ? But she found 
it out, the creature with those sharp green eyes. She 
kept an eye on every cent that left his purse ; and she 
must have traced out that more than the regular earn- 
ings found their way to our cottage. I know at first 
she taxed my lord with favoring Gervais; and he 
laughed in the light, contemptuous way of his, and 
said if there was any question of favor, that was on 
his good friend Gervais Bouchard's side ; and bade my 
lady not be too curious, for already, though their first 
child '• 

"And last." 

** And last, yes, was not yet bom. There was as 
much coolness between them as if — ^as if " 

" They'd been married half a dozen years. Go on, 
my good soul. And so Madame la Marquise paid you 
a little visit?" 

" She came and taxed Gervais with receiving bribes 
from her husband ; and when he stared, and demanded 
to know what she meant, she told him to ask me ; 
that I knew well enough — ^that I was a wicked woman, 
whose bold black eyes had bewitched my lord. 

* That's more than yours ever did, then ! * I cried, for I 
was half maddened by her shameful hints ! * Very well, 
madame, your money does go then, to buy bread for 
your husband's child, my little Armand.' * Armand ? ' 
she shrieked ; you dared to name him Armand? ' — and 
I suppose that is the reason her child got a different 
name. * Is he not the son of Monsieur le Marquis ? ' I 
answered. * Yes, there is the truth. Now, Gervais,' I 
Went on, turning to my husband, where he stood pale 
and bewildered, looking from one to the other of us, 

* cast rtie off, turn me out of your house, do as you 
choose — there is the truth! No, madame, my hus- 
band h no bribe-taker, such as some folks of finer qual- 
ity are ; and he is no thief. He is honest. The only 
one among us three nere who is. For I take the wages 
df sin ; and yoU| and such as you, with your statute 



labor, ai|d youf tithes, and your rents, and your quit- 
rents, steal the bread from poor men's mouths, and 
see them starve at your ch&te^u gates. But the time 
will comf — the time will come.' Give me some more 
of that," and Margot Bouchard pointed her trembling 
forefinger at the cracked cup* 
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CHAPTER IV. 
•the end of it." 

He placed it to her lips, and she drank greedily. 

" Well now, listen, my father. * And so you,* the 

marquise said, * were my husband's ' * Hush ! hush ! * 

I cried out at her, ' if he had not lied — lied, I should 
have been his lawful wife.' * Oh, I make you my 
obeisance, Madame la Marquise — that should have 
been^ she sneered — no one ever saw the woman laugh 
or smile — and then she curtseyed to our mud floor 
with her brocade skirts. * He loved the ground I trod 
on,* I said, ' and I — ^well, be satisfied, madame, be con- 
tent with the mischief you have made. Be content 
that you are Madame la Marquise, and I the cast-off 
wife of an honest man. Good-bye, Gervais,* I said, 
holding out my hand to him. * It is all right. I hid- 
eously deceived you. Will you shake hands before I 
go?* 

"For a bit he was silent. Then he said at last, 
taking my hand that I still kept stretched out to him, 
and holding it fast, ' See now, Margot. Bring the boy 
home; I will be his father— on one condition. Do 
ou hear? Do you hear, Madame la Marquise ? That 
e be my son indeed. That never bit or sup bought 
with monsieur, your husband's money, shall pass his 
lips. Henceforth the child is mine. Shall it be so, 
Margot ? * You are to be felicitated on your bargain,* 
said the marquise to Gervais, as she gathered up her 
skirts and went out. But he did not so much as look 
at her. ' Shall it be so, you poor woman ? * he asked 
of me, where I lay sobbing at his feet. And so it was.** 

"Certainlv your respectable Gervais was too goo* 
for thsg wcMtld,'' simpered the confeason 
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" Heaven thought so too ; and took him home two 
little years after. He died of consumption, the doc- 
tors of the H6tel Dieu there called it. Ravignac, as 
you may suppose^ grew to be no place for us, and we 
came to Paris, we three. And what were poor peasant 
folks to do in Paris ? A job of gardening once and 
again, a little bit of my lace when I could sell it, and a 
strapping boy of three to feed. And so Gervais died. 
Ah I if only it had been the child ! Oh, my father, it 
is true that good cannot come from evil sowing. He 
has been my curse this Gervais " 

" You mean Armand." 

" He does not know that that is his name. It was 
part of my husband's bargain that he should be called 
after him ; and his dying wish that he should believe 
himself his son." 

" And you have been faithful to that ? " 

"Through all these years. And yet to-night — ^to- 
night — I said something — ^ah Heaven ! was my mind 
wandering ? Or was it that something he said in his 
aggravating way '* 

'* I fear you don't appreciate him, this clever fellow, 
Mother Bouchard." 

" Clever ! I know only that he is wicked ; with all 
his father's reckless ways, all his mother's wilfulness 
and deceit. Oh yes, if that is to be clever, then Ger- 
vais is clever, very clever, the ungrateful monster ! 
Ah ! how I have starved through all these years, till 
that brought the disease that's been killing me through 
these last terrible months, and not one kind word — 
not one ounce of food has he ever given me, though he 
earns more than enough to keep himself at his printer's 
work over yonder at St. Antoine. No ; he spends all 
at his precious club, as he calls it. He is one of the 
new friends of the people, he says. Heaven help the 
poor souls if all their friends are like him ! " 

" You are going from the point," said her visitor, 
rising from the chair on which he had seated himself, 
" and my time is valuable. Have you anything more 
of importance to tell me ? " 

"It is but the beg^inning," she answered, sighing 



heavily. " Only the beginning of a life full of lyings 
and thievings " 

" Ah, ah ! Exactly ; but " 

" And tricks to keep this miserable soul and body 
together. And now — this is the end of it." 

" Yes," cheerfully acquiesced the confessor. " We 
will take all those into consideration another time. 
At present I must not permit you to talk any more." 

*' I shall never talk again. That drink you gave me 
helped me to a little life ; but it's going — fast " 

" Ah, try some more," and emptying with his own 
lips the remaining contents of the cup, he drained the 
flask into it, and moistened her lips with the fiery 
liquid, gfuiltless now of water. "Tell me, my good 
creature," he went on. " Have you ever received as- 
sistance in money from this Marquis De Ravignac? 
Since your husband's death, I mean." 

" No," she said fiercely. " Sooner than have been 
false to my promise to Gervais, I would have starved. 
And besides, has not monsieur been dead these ten 
years, and madame almost as long? " 

" But his son — this dragoon colonel." 

"He is a brave, charitable gentleman, and makes 
good use of his gold, they say." 

"Who say?" 

" People." 

" Ah, bah ! If he was any friend of mine, I would 
not care to see him, nor his castle in your people's 
clutches," he muttered. 

" And Heaven forbid," she went on, " that a Hard of 
his should be wasted on a good-for-nothing like Ger- 
vais. Mon Dieu ! To think that they're " 

" Brothers." 

" It is so kind of you to call them so." 

" Ah, my good mother," benevolently returned her 
visitor, "are they not brothers? Now, there is one 
thing very remarkable to me in your interesting stoiy, 
very remarkable ; and that is, that Monsieur Gervais, 
with all his intelligence, has never as yet discovered 
his origin." 

" Ah, no. That is not surprising. You see, we left 
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Ravignac in disgrace. Madame la Marquise did her 
best to blacken our good name there. It was not so 
difficult, because the women were all envious of me 
for my beauty, the poor silly fools ; and of course they 
got their men to follow suit ; and so we have never 
had any communication with the old home. Still I 
have often trembled for fear lest Gervais should find it 
out." 

" But why— trembled ? " 

" I tell you you do not know Gervais. He would 
sell his soul for gold. He would make it a pretext for 
extorting money from the marquis." 

" But how ? On what plea ? '^ 

" Of their being " She stopped ; the word she 

strove to articulate died on her lips. 

" Brothers. Ah, ah. I perceive. Yes, a clever 
idea. Exactly — yes. He might do that certainly. 
But tell me " 

" Ah, Heaven ! — no— I can — tell you no more." 

" When you left Ravignac " 

" Ravignac," she murmured, letting her eyes wander 
vacantly round the bare walls. " Who talked about 
Ravignac? Ay, do you hear those bells?" she went 
on. " Those bells. They are ringing for his birthday. 
His. Hark! To-day he is twenty-one, and to-night 
there is to be a ball, and all the grand ladies — he will 
dance with them. Yes — oh yes, and she is to be there 
with her green eyes — ^ha, ha, she is to be there. But 
when the lamps are out, and the music — ah, listen! 
They make our music, those waves among the rocks ; 
and there is our light, see — ^where the moon streams 
bright like diamonds. Do you hear? That is his sig- 
nal — ^'Margot,* he is calling. 'Come, my beautiful 
Margot ! Quick! before the moon fades. To-morrow 
there will be a storm, but now it is all quiet — so quiet.' 
Hush! do you hear?" and she clutched the silken 
skirts of her companion's cassock. " Do you hear? '* 

"Ah! bah! Nonsense, my good woman," he an- 
swered impatiently, and looking hurriedly round. " It 
is only the river soaking up round your mud hovel 
here. One of these fine days you'll be drowned.'* 



'* Drowned 1 Ah!" she shrieked. **Yes, quick, 
Armand, quick! For blessed Mary's sake, row to land* 
See, see how the water whirls and rushes! It will 
carry us away — away. Armand — save me — ^your Mar- 
got — ^Armand ! " 

And with all the concentrated strength of her dying 
arms, she clasped the left hand of the man at her side, 
while he contemplated the cognac flask in his right 
hand with a profoundly speculative air. " No, no," he 
said at last, restoring it carefully to his pocket. " One 
must not be wasteful in these times. You've had 
enough, mother ; quite as much as is good for you. I 
don't suppose you would tell me any more if I nad the 
luck of this little friend of mine being full to the neck. 
So come. Heaven be with you, my daughter." And 
he tried to disengage himselL 

"Save — save me!" she wailed feebly, clutching at 
him with the tenacity of despairing death, and raising 
her eyes in piteous entreaty to his face. 

" Oh, ho, I see. It's absolution you want, is it ? " 
he said, still sti-uggling. " Well, I don't know. That 
has to be thought about. You see I'm not sure that 
I'm justified in it." And a sardonic grin distorted the 
thin, handsome lips. " We'll leave that till to-morrow, 
because then — Gervais, do you say? Ah, you want 
Gervais. Of course you do. I'll go and find him for 
you, shall I ? Yes — ^yes. Ah 1 Leave hold, you she- 
cat ! Leave hold, can't you ? " he snarled, struggling 
in vain to wrench himself free of her frantic clutch. 
" Do you want to throttle me? What are you staring 
at ? Do you suppose I'm " 

''Gervais!!" she hissed frenziedly, clawing at the 
tonsured long white locks. 

He strove to evade her hand, but it was too late. 
She had torn the disguise from his head. " Gervais ! ! " 
and with her eyes fixed in a stony stare of horror on 
the flushed, fierce, baffled face of Bouchard, she fell 
heavily back. 

" Dead, are you ? " he said, when, after a brief, keen 
scrutiny of the still face, he laid his hand on her Heart. 
''Ay^ail quiet. Quiet at last. And yet you spoke 
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briskly enough five minutes ago. And you had youf 
senses about you too, as you always did have. Ger- 
vais ! Gervais ! Does that mean that you recognized 
your son, my dear mother, and the joy was too much 
for you ? — Perhaps. Well — your time was about come, 
and a little half-hour sooner or later isn't of much con- 
sequence to you, I suppose ; while to me " and 

Bouchard glanced towards the first faint streak of the 
cold spring dawn creeping on to the dead face — " to 
me, it makes all the difference. Providence certainly 
is very considerate. There may even be time to give 
Father Mathieu back his cassock, and this precious 
scarecrow of a tell-tale here," and he disengaged the 
wig from the dead fingers. " I mustn't forget that, if 
it can be done without inconvenience to myself, I may 
as well do it. I always like to be honest if I can." 

He stopped for an instant more, and gazed at the 
dead woman. " No," he said, as if he had been debate 
ing some question with himself ; " when I come back 
— if I do. Your last toilette is of no overwhelming 

consequence. The thing is Pah ! the dead teU 

no tales." And he went out, carefully closing the 
door behind hiau 
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CHAPTER V. 
A PROMISE 

Some half score or so of years earlier than the date 
of the events here recorded, a skilfully-aimed bullet 
struck down to his death a Languedocian officer, poor 
and untitled, but of noble descent, at the moment that 
he had led his men on to achieve possession of a 
breach. The feat decided the balance of victory ; and 
with the shouts of it ringing in his ears, he fell shot to 
the heart upon the breach, with his head on the breast 
of a private soldier. 

" Is there nothing you wish ? " began the man, who 
held a drink of water to his chief's parched lips. " I 
should be content," gasped the dying officer — "die 
happy indeed — if only Marcelle, my poor little 

motherless, fatherless Marcelle, Mar " and so the 

wistful lips stiffened, and he fell back dead. 

By command of their Majesties, the tale of that 
day's triumph was told to them by the soldier in 
whose arms the real author of it died. And as he re- 
peated those last broken utterances, tears of interest 
and compassion glistened up into Queen Marie 
Antoinette's eyes. " Poor orphan," she said, slipping 
a gold piece into the soldier's hand. " My friend, 
your colonel's child shall find a second father and 
mother in the King and me." And so the little girl 
was brought to Paris, and placed in the convent of the 
Ursulines, where she was educated in all the ways and 
accomplishments indispensable to a young lady who 
was to be enrolled in the bevy of the Queen's dames 
(Thonneur. Here and there ultra-etiquette sticklers 
objected to Mademoiselle Duchistel's advancement, 
on the ground that, let her family be ever so good an 
one, she herself could lay claim to no title ; but the 
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Queen insisted that that was a mere accident in all 
probability ; since had Monsieur DuchHstel lived, and 
chosen to accept a patent of nobility, it would have 
been his. 

Marcelle, a gentle, somewhat pale and slender child, 
with large dark blue eyes, and low but broad and well- 
defined brow, grew beautiful as time fled on, and when 
she first appeared at Court, excited boundless admira- 
tion, throughout the sterner half of the circle at least. 
Certainly, even in a street crowd, the exquisite grace 
of her figure, and the delicate beauty of her features 
would have challenged a second look ; but it was the 
force of intelligence and expression in the eyes, and 
the tender womanly smile of the sweet lips, that trans- 
figured mere physical beauty to absolute loveliness. 

The honors that had fallen to Marcelle's share, 
rather developed than spoiled her fine simple nature. 
The bright, unaffected, modest child, with a touch 
more of reserve than of pride about her, was but the 
mother of the woman whom to know for a few hours, 
was to love. As, alas I more than one susceptible heart 
Came but too well to understand. 

And each day endeared her still niore t6 the Queen, 
who found in her one of the few companionable creat- 
ures the posse of powdered-headed, behooped, Mid be- 
patched Court dames and damiozels afforded. 

*♦ You must never leave me, Marcelle/' she said to 
Mademoiselle Duch4stel one day, when the young 
lady had been about a year emancipated from her 
convent, as they chanced to be strolling alone to- 
gether by the ornamental pond in the grounds of 
Little Trianon, amusing themselves with feeding the 
swans. " I shall never be able to spare you. No, little 
dn6, you must never leave me/' 

" Indeed, your Majesty, I trust not," answered Mar- 
telle. 

" Honestly ! " challenged the Queen, stopping short, 
and looking into the beautiful clear eyes. 

"Nay. What a question, madame!" cried Msar- 
Celle, with a little flush of wbunded pride* " I hope 
y6ixr Majesty ha^ none but honest aervke." 
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" I hope so too," sighed the Queen ; " but ybu are 
a traitress all the same/' she continued, with a smile. 
" Naughty girl ! You do not choose to understand 
me. You are pretty, Marcelle— beautiful in some 
eyes. Many, if I can read them — ah, masculine ones, 
of course — ^women think you but so so, my child." 
And now the Queen laughed merrily. " But no 
matter. Protest as you may, do I not know as surely 
as the sunlight sparkles on the ripples there among 
the forget-me-nots, that one pair of those eyes will 
lure you from me some fine day?" 

«But " 

" Oh, but, but— no perjuries. Tell me now, who is 
to be victor in the contest for this little white hand?" 
and she took it gently in her own. " Which of all 
these admirers is to be the favored one ? " 

** Admiration, if it exists, madame/' said Marcelle, 
" does not necessarily go farther." 

'' Ah ! Mademoiselle Duch&stel is fit to be a candid 
date for the Chair of Casuistry at the Sorbonne," said 
the Queen, with mock gravity. 

'' I do not forget, msulame, that if I am not dower- 
less I am no golden pri2e," continued Marcelle, smil- 
ing a little at the Queen's raillery. 

** Ay, child, but these adorers do, when they step 
within the sunshine of your eyes. Come now, you 
are too csmical. Men are mercenary creatures, I 
grant you ; but you, Marcelle, convert them to kneel 
at a nobler shrine than Mammon's. There Is, for 
example, the young Vicomte— — " 

*' Ah, madame I do not speak of him I beg you," 
interrupted Marcelle, with a little frown, not destitute 
of coquetry. 

" You know whom I mean then ? The poor young 
gentleman is " 

"A doll — ^just a yellow-haired doll," saucily mur- 
mured Marcelle, flinging a handful of crumbs into the 
water. 

"A doll! " and the Queen's eyes danced with mirth. 
** One then that many a duchess would not disdain to 
make a pet of. A doll with a pedigree at long as hii 
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rent-roll. But I see how ft is: you do not admire 
fair lovelocks. Then what say you to the black peri- 
wig of the great financier, Monsieur von Geldbeutel ? 
His magnificent Schloss on Lucerne throws our poor 
St. Cloud, they say, into the shade. And he is a 
worthy gentleman — not to be despised." 

"Truly no," said Marcelle, absently; "everybody 
respects him. Oh look — do look, your Majesty, at 
this great greedy creature of a swan. He wants all 
the cake! No, sir," and she tapped aside the big 
bird's aggressive beak. " No, not a crumb more, I 
tell you. YouVe had too much already. These are 
for the poor little geese, who haven't had a morsel yet." 

" It is not for want of asking, at all events," said 
the Queen. " Their quack is getting unendurable. 
That is right, Marcelle, give them all we have ; then, 
perhaps, we may be able to hear ourselves speak. 
So — well! Ah — and the Marquis De Ravignac, for 
example ! What of him ? " 

But Mademoiselle Duch^stel's attention was ab- 
sorbed in ministering to the noisy babble of ducks 
and geese swarming now round the water's brink. It 
was the exertion possibly which brought such a deep 
glow of color even to the ivory white ear-tips, and 
the Queen waited patiently for a reply until the 
dainty apron, bordered with rich Flanders lace, was 
quite emptied, and then shaken, and reshaken, and 
patted down neatly. " Well, Marcelle ? " she said 
then, for still no answer was forthcoming. " Well ? " 

" Pardon, your Majesty," said Marcelle at last, 
starting a little at the faint echo of asperity in her 
royal mistress's tones, but keeping her eyes fixed on 
the million tiny eddies and wavelets created by the 
squabbling of the ducks. " You said " 

"I said Monsieur Maurice De Ravignac — it is 
Maurice, I think." 

" Yes, madame," answered Marcelle. " Maurice.'* 

" Ay, Maurice De Ravignac. Well ? " 

" Your Majesty " falteringly began Marcelle. 

"Yes, yes, and by that right I might command. 
But come, Marcelle, dear child — ^to whom I have 



striven to be a mother— whisper it if the birds and the 
flowers must not hear. Believe me, Marcelle," and 
the Queen's voice grew earnest, " it is from no friv- 
olous curiosity that I ask you — has this Maurice De 
Ravignac any chance of winning your heart ? " 

"It is a gift that Monsieur De Ravignac has not 
sought," answered the girl, in tones whose assumed 
calmness only made her agitation more apparent. 

" In words, no. Possibly. But they are such false, 
empty things. You will know that, my child, when 
you have lived as long as I," sighed the beautiful 
thirty-four-years'-old Queen. "Though indeed they 
are sweet enough sometimes to make one forget their 
worthlessness." 

"They appear to me, however, a necessary for- 
mality," said Marcelle, with an attempt at non- 
chalance. 

" I will tell him so," said the Queen, with a lurking 
smile under her gravity. 

" Oh ! for pity's sake, madame ! " cried Marcelle, 
starting. "What do you mean? You would 
never " 

" I will tell this marquis," calmly continued the 
Queen, " that if he does not take an infinity of care, 
he will have given his heart to the sweetest, best, 
most practical-minded lady in all fair France, who, in 
spite of her dreamy blue eyes, sees in the bouquets 
of white, half-blown roses nestling in their soft green 
leaves that every day bid her good-morning, let her 
be where she may— in the Tuileries, at Versailles, or 
Trianon — I will explain to him that those blue eyes 
see in the sweet flcrwers, no expression of the fidelity 
of a brave heart's devotion. Why, I tell you, Mar- 
celle — ^but, no, you deserve to be told nothing; you 
deserve to be condemned out of those demure lips 
of yours — to be doomed never to leave me. But the 
Queen of France can be magnanimous. Well, go 
now, dear child, I wish to be alone. But stay — ^a 
moment, Marcelle — ^tell me if one day, soon, I may 
chance to beg a favor of you, will you grant it, 
Marcelle — ^will you ? ** 
3 
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^' Madamei whatever is possible^ 



"Ah, I never ask impossibilities/* interrupted th^ 
Queen ; " I leave that to my subjects." 

" Whatever is possible for me to do to please your 
Majesty, can be no favor on the part of one who owes 
you all. My duty, even if my love " 

" Ah I " again interrupted the Queen hastily, 
" Duty is too severe a word for what is after all no 
more than a fancy— ^ whim some of my kind friends 
would no doubt call it. Just a whim, Marcelle, and 
you will humor it, ma mier " 

" Madame/' said Marcelle, in a tone whose gaiety 
rippled through the sober deference with which she 
kissed the Queen's hand, " it is done already in my 
heart." 

" If all France were as loyal to us axid to herself as 
you are," sighed the Queen, as she sank upon a rustic 
seat under a willow overhanging the water, and gazed 
after her favorite's receding figure, "her troubles 
would soon be ended This Monsieur De Ravignac is 
a fortunate man.'' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MAURICE DE RAViGNAa 

The high military position which hi^ patrician birth 
had ensured to Maurice De Ravignaq would have 
been no more than his deserts, if in those days men 
could have rise^ from the ranks; 3ince, still on 
the sun^y side of thirty, he had won his spurs years 
t^efore, and shown himself to be, on more than one 
occasion, as skilful a leader as he was a brave soldier. 

Notwithstanding he |iad his detractors-^nemies 
would not, perhaps, be too harsh a term for them ; and 
these were the more troublesome from the fact of their 
existing in the extremes of the sides of the many divis* 
ions into which Society was being broken up; and 
while the Court party, obstinatelv opposed to the faint- 
est reforming measures, vowed nim unfaithful to their 
traditions of privilege, and a full-fledged radical at 
heart, the new partisans of the people voted him a 
haughty and s^tuobom aristocrat Men who, like the 
Marquis De Ravignac, steered along middle courses, 
even in the early part of those troubled days, had no 
soft bed to rest on. 

Reared from his cradle to a faith in the divine right 
of kings, loyalty to the throne had been as much part 
and parcel of his young life as the air about him, if 
indeed, it was not the same thing in his native Cal- 
vados, where suzerain lords still ruled it over their 
vassal tenants with all the power of petty kings. And 
yet, even before the first faint breath of the coming 
storm had made itself apparent to duller senses, De 
Ravignac had thought for himself. 

He had ran$ackra the ancient library ^ his own 
stately home^ aud found in its womi-eatea Flutarcbs^ 
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and Caesars, and SuUys, and Guicdardinis, and last, 
though far from least, in certain modem pamphlets 
that he would buy up or borrow of English traders 
who got wrecked now and again on that perilous shore 
— rough, vigorous, eloquent, often coarse literary pro- 
ductions enough — more food for reflection than peace 
of mind. Gentle and generous as, by comparison with 
those of hundreds of Bttle despotisms, from Arras to 
Marseilles, from Strassburg to Brest, the ruling of his 
own territory was, he understood the evils of its sys- 
tem. He could not look, as he had done, into those 
old dead democracies, and dictatorships, and mon- 
archies, and then, looking round him, be blind to the 
canker eating into his country's heart and soul ; but 
his conclusions were those of a thinker, not of an 
enthusiast. All modes of government seemed to him 
imperfect ; the nearest to flawlessness in his eyes, 
appeared the working of that which, out of much 
tribulation, the English people had built up for them- 
selves. The throes which had wrung them he, how- 
ever, did not dream could tear France ; and he looked 
to a bright future, when Louis XVI. should be no longer 
the puppet of a party, but reign a constitutional King. 

De Ravignac, however, joined his voice little enough 
to the strife of tongfues beginning to sound so shrilly 
on all sides. Even in society he was readier always to 
listen than to talk — a quality which perhaps contrib- 
uted towards making him such a favorite with the 
fair sex. When, however, he did open his lips, he was, 
as they declared, a most delightful relief to the but- 
terfly gallants and parrot chatterers of trite compH- 
ments to whom they were accustomed. Very agree- 
able they found it to rest their bright eyes on the 
quiet intelligence of his face, and to watch the latent 
play of humor abput the sympathetic, resolute mouth, 
and listen to the animated, yet calm voice, naturally 
musical, but rendered so infinitely the sweeter by 
reason of his generally saying something worth giving 
expression to. 

Still, had De Ravignac been as dull and plain as he 
was mentally and personally attractive, his rank and 
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wealth would have challenged the ambitions of anx- 
ious mothers ; the simple difference being that in his 
case the inclinations of the daughters dutifully went 
the maternal way. Whether it was however, that the 
fruit seemed too obviously obtainable to be worth 
stretching out his hand for, or from whatsoever cause, 
this creature of a marquis was still a Benedict within 
six months of his thirtieth birthday. Frightful state 
of things ! — ten times aggravated by the fact that you 
would go a long way before you would find a less 
misogynistically-seeming bachelor. Uniformly gallant 
and courteous to women — yes, that was just the worst 
of it — uniformly ; always seeming a matter of per* 
feet indifference to him whether the objects of his 
attention might be seventeen or seventy. Nay, he 
had been known, and that over and again, to break 
through quite delightfully interesting chats with 
charming fair maidens not yet out of their teens, that 
he might lend an arm — absolutely make a prop-stick 
of himself — for some tottering old dowager ! And, at 
all events, not the most imaginative adept in the art of 
coloring into significance trifling male attentions, could 
bring against De Ravignac any soft impeachments. 

Cold icicle of a man ! Or did some hidden mistress 
rule his heart ? 

Neither ice, nor secretly consumed by Dan Cupid's 
torch. It was simply that the soldier's hey-day of 
youth had come and gone, leaving him unconquered 
by any modish grand passion, and he had no tempta- 
tion to sell himself to a mere money marriage, since, 
though it is true that in his father's earlier days things 
had gone somewhat to the dogs at Ravignac, the pru- 
dence and economy of later years had brought them 
round again ; and he had more than sufficed out of 
the revenues of his well-ordered estate, for his own not 
extravagant wants. 

But whatever Maurice de Ravignac's shortcomings 
in the matrimonial direction might hitherto have 
been, there were gossips who were beginning to 
whisper about, that if they understood such delicate 
matters, the citadel had at last capitulated to the 
Queen's protegee, Marcelle Duchastel. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

A GAME OF BATTLEDORE 

Among the first to discover the secret, was the 
Queen herself. Perhaps her natural talent for romanc- 
ing and weaving harmless little intrigues assisted the 
mighty discovery ; besides that the possibility of the 
two entertaining an affection for each other had long 
been one of her heart's desires. Not a wholly disin- 
terested one, however great her love for Marcelle and 
her appreciation of De Ravignac's qualities, which led 
her to believe the two well united. She desired, over 
and above this, to attach De Ravignac more closely to 
the Court. It was not that he seemed to her waver- 
ing — very far from it ; she would have been ungrate- 
ful indeed had she not remembered that he was more 
to be relied on in perilous moments, than many who 
made louder professions of loyalty. Still she knew 
him to have his " opinions " — very decided ones — and 
that he had voted for certain long-mooted reforms 
which she and the King were, it is true, as well pre- 
pared as himself to admit were direly needed; but 

still — still Could there be any harm in trying to 

make two people happy ? 

Poor Queen ! What star was yours that it shed its 
sad lustre over all who won your love ? 

No more a laggard to woo than in war, was De 
Ravignac; but he hesitated on that borderland be- 
yond which lay all his life's sunshine, or the darkness 
of desolation. Just as there had been little enough 
self-love with the thoughtful studious lad, there 
would, he felt, be no second growth for another, of the 
passionate devotion he nursed for Marcelle Duchdstel. 
And now in hope, now despairing at his presumption 
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in such a hope, months passed, until a mission to the 
King and Queen took him to Trianon. The execu- 
tive in Paris required the Royal presence at the 
Tuileries, and De Ravignac was selected to bear the 
summons. 

" And yet, in spite of your ill news," said Marie 
Antoinette, when De Ravignac had delivered himself 
of the intelligence of growing troubles, " you are wel- 
come to Trianon." 

" Your Majesty is kind to say so," bowed De 
Ravignac. 

" My poor forsaken shepherdesses," she went on, 
with a wintry smile, " will at all events be charmed to 
welcome a Corydon among them once more." 

" I dare not stay beyond to-night, madame," said 
the soldier, not perhaps best pleased at the Queen's 
little metaphor. " I was bidden to receive your decis- 
ion this evening, and my time " 

** Then make the most of it, monsieur," interrupted 
his royal mistress, " for you look pale, as if the fresh 
air of our little farm might be of service to you. And 
if you will take advice, go now to the bosquet, by the 
lake, where you will find half a dozen of my ladies. 
Mademoiselle Duch^stel — one of your old friends, if I 
do not mistake — among them. Trianon is doing him 
good already," mentally ejaculated the matchmaking 
Queen, discreetly turning her eyes from De Ravi- 
gnac's flushing face, to look out of window in the 
direction of the bosquet. " Yes, there she — I should 
say, they — still are ; playing at battledore. I can see 
the color of their skirts among the bushes." 

De Ravignac bowed low, and was about to withdraw. 

" And, marquis," called the Queen after him, as he 
lifted the portiferes, " be good enough to request them 
to come to me in half an hour — all but Mademoiselle 
Duchdstel. Her time is her own till supper. You 
understand, monsieur ? " 

It would have been very difficult to misapprehend 
the eloquence of the kindly, only half-repressed smile 
upon the Queen's lips ; and with a strangely beating 
heart, De Ravignac made his way to the bosquet, 
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where he was received by the deserted PhylHses, in 
their dainty Watteau skirts, and tilted straw hats, 
with expressions of satisfaction they took small pains 
to hide. Only one — she in the dove-color and the 
pink-knotted ribbons, with a little posy of half-blown 
roses at her bosom — contented herself with a smile of 
greeting, as De Ravignac's dark eyes singled her out 
for an instant. Then he went manfully to his duty 
with the battledore ; and the game, which had been 
flagging a little, as games sometimes will when the 
masculine element is wanting, now went on with 
spirit, until suddenly De Ravignac paused and gazed — 
the dissembling creature ! — ^with an air of dismay 
round the laughing circle. " Ah, mesdames ! '* he 
cried ; " what will become of me ? The Queen bade 
me request you to go to her in half an hour from 
the instant I left her presence; and the time is up 
already." 

" Ah ! " pouted the shepherdesses, throwing down 
their battledores. " What a shame ! Such a splendid 
game as it is too ! " And they began slowly to move 
away. 

** Pardon, mademoiselle ; not you/' continued De 
Ravignac, addressing himself to Marcelle, who was 
following her companions. " All but yourself, I 
should have said. Her Majesty expressly desired that 
you — should stay here. Shall we finish the game ? '* 
And he picked up the battledore she had thrown 
down, and offered it to her. 

" As you please, monsieur,'* she answered, taking 
the battledore; and then for quite three minutes 
more, the feathery toy flew to and fro in mid-air ; 
but with the last glimpse of the chintz skirts from the 
bosquet's point of view, it began to miss aim in a 
most absurd manner, and flew everywhere but where 
it should have gone. This was the more unaccount- 
able, since not a breath stirred the oppressive ain 
The, day in fact, was made for battledore. 

" You are tired, mademoiselle ? " said De Ravignac, 
throwing, as a matter of course, all the blame of their 
bad play on the woman. 
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" Not at all, monsieur," answered Marcelle, stooping 
to pick up the shuttlecock which had fallen at her 
feet. " That is, iir you are not,'* she added, marking 
how his face paled and flushed, and then paled again, 
like a man who may be just a little tired. 

"This turn shall decide. And it is for me to 
begin," he said, taking the shuttlecock so slowly 
from her hand, that some little bird in the boughs 
just over their heads thrilled quite a long song, and 
still her fingers were prisoners. 

" Then to your place, monsieur," she said at last, 
making an effort to free her hand. 

" Let that be here," he murmured, clasping with 
both hands the trembling fingers, and drawing them 
close, closer to his breast — " here, by your side, Mar- 
celle ! Ah, Love— Life! -" 

Far off, where like a pall the black clouds hung low 
over the great city, rolled a prolonged thunder peal. 
" Marcelle, speak," he went on. " One word— one 
look. Marcelle, lift those dear eyes to mine." For 
an instant she obeyed. His answer must have lain 
in their depths, for as their dark fringes fell again, he 
lifted the drooping head, and sealed rapturous kisses 
on the white, pure brow and gentle lips. " Ah, sweet 
love — sweet wife!" he said. "Till death parts us. 
Say — is it to be so ? " 

" Shall death do it ? " she said. And he was 
content. 

From distant village belfries the Angelus chimed 
low and clear. Noiseless and swiftly the evening 
shadows stole on, and in the dull moaning of the 
breeze that came suddenly sweeping over the silent 
water, the flowers shivered and shrank together ; 
but still where the lovers stood, the sunlight fell 
fleckless, and the fresh green leaves of the wide- 
spreading sycamore gleamed over their heads like 
burnished bronze, while clearer and more dazzling by 
contrast with the surrounding gloom and murk, shone 
out the halo of golden and rose color, enveloping 
them in its radiance for one brief moment. Then 
the rose color deepened, and dulled to blood-red, 
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the golden paled to a wan, lurid glitter, and nearer and 
nearer the deafening thunder pealed round the low- 
lying hills. Hurriedly De Ravignac dragged his riding- 
cloak from the tree-bole, where he had thrown it aside, 
and drew it protectingly about Marcelle's dainty 
skirts; but she seemed far more concerned for the 
preservation of the little posy of rosebuds at her 
breast, and with both hands shielded them from the 
mantle's crushing folds. 

"Are they so precious, dear one," he asked, with 
radiant eyes — " these little flowers ? Have you cared 
for them so much ? Did you guess they were my 
poor offering ? " 

" The Queen said so, monsieur/' 

" Maurice,** chided he. 

" Maurice.'* 

And so, promised man and wife, they went to- 
gether with all the haste they might, for already 
the first great drops of the deluge were falling 
before they were safe inside the walls of Little 
Trianon. 
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CHAPTER. VIII. 

"CA IRA." 

There was a smile of satisfaction on the Queen's 
face, when about nine o'clock De Ravignac came to 
receive her final commands. " I think I need not ask 
you, monsieur," she said, as she half turned from the 
harpsichord at which she was seated, "if your few 
hours at Trianon have been pleasant ones, in spite of 
the storm ? " 

"One troubles one's self little about storms, ma- 
dame,'* bowed De Ravignac, " when the sunlight of 
such a presence as that of " 

" Mademoiselle Duchdstel shines," laughingly inter- 
rupted the Queen — " shines for you, marquis." He 
smiled. "Ah," she went on, "you must indeed have 
taken time by the forelock. Well, well. You owe 
me an eternal debt." 

" Madame, my lifelong devotion to your Majesties 
and " He paused. 

"Well," demanded the Queen, "and for whom 
besides ? You were going to say more." 

" I was going to say for France, madame ; but it 
would have been superfluous. Your Majesties are 
France." 

" You think we cannot be sundered ? " 

" No more than soul from body, and retain life. 
No." 

The Queen's fingers toyed softly with the mother- 
o'-pearl and malachite keys of her harpischord, so 
that in far-off, dreamful, melancholy ting-tang they 
sounded the opening chords of her favorite old tune 
— the " Carillon National " she called it ; and her 
ladies tacked an adjective on to it, and called it the 
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" Eternal Carillon National " ; for, to speak no treason, 
they had grown heartily tired of it — her Majesty was 
so incessantly strumming it. But they had by no 
means heard the last of the old thing yet. It was to 
weary them for days and days to come — ^weary them 
to death, many of them. Only it was going to have 
a new name, and be called " ^a ira.*' 

" If all France were only of your mind, marquis," 
sighed the Queen, letting her hand listlessly fall on 
the keys. 

" France is too wide and broad, madame, ever to be 
of one mind." 

"Ah! all Paris then, monsieur, if you will be so 
precise." 

"From my heart I wish it were," he answered 
sadly. 

" You do not flatter and say it is, as some do," she 
said tentatively. 

" When I cannot stir in the streets without hearing 
all sorts of muttering and complaints, dare I presume 
madame, to flatter ? " 

" We have enemies then ? " 

" Madame, who has not ? " 

"You have them, for example?" 

" Your Majesties* enemies are mine." 

Marie Antoinette was silent, and again her fingers 
mechanically struck the refrain of her tune. 

" But these, perhaps, try to win you from us ? " she 
said, fixing a penetrating gaze on his face. 

" Precisely, madame." 

" You are incorruptible, of course however?" 

" Nay," answered De Ravignac, with a touch of 
hauteur, for something in the Queen's tone jarred 
upon him ; " I leave such titles to Monsieur Robes- 
pierre." 

" Ah, this Monsieur Robespierre. Tell me, marquis, 
who is he ? What is he ? Some provincial lawyer, is 
he not?" * 

"Of Arras — ^yes. I have not the honor of his 
personal acquaintance; but they say he is a clever 
fellow enougn/* 
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"Whosay so?** 

" The people." 

"Ah," said the Queen, "you are insufferable to- 
night. Leave the people alone, and tell me — you are 
truly attached to the King? " 

"And to your Majesty. Bound by a thousand 
chains of conviction." 

" And of affection. That is even better. Of affec- 
tion, marquis ? " 

"And whose last link has been riveted to-day," man* 
fully spoke up De Ravignac, but crimsoning deeply. 
" Can your Majesty question the loyalty of a man who 
is the affianced husband of one so devoted to you as 
Mademoiselle Duchistel ? Ah ! put aside the doubt, 
madame, and crown all your goodness and condescen- 
sion by giving us your good wishes." 

" They are yours, monsieur. You know they must 
be. But are you in no fear of this alliance giving 
offence ? " 

" To whom, madame? " 

" Nay, to the people for example. Ah, forgive me 
marquis." And the twinkle of irony died out of the 
Queen's eyes as she saw the slight knitting of De 
Ravignac's brows. "To our enemies, I should have 
said, though perhaps that is the same thing." 

" Pardon me, your Majesty," and his voice sounded 
almost stern, " it is not the same thing." 

" Well, well, monsieur, to our enemies, then. They 
will say this marriage of yours strengthens your attach- 
ment to the Court.' 

" Probably they will regard it as doing so." 

"And will try to frustrate it accordingly. Oh! I 
foresee that, marquis, smile as you please." 

" Let them do their worst." And De Ravignac's 
smile intensified into an amused laugh. " It will mat- 
ter little enough." 

" No, Monsieur De Ravignac, not to you. You are 
brave, honorable, and — in love. But Marcelle, what if 
they contrive — and they are clever, this canaille — to 
harass her ? They may think it a good move in their 
game. Ah 1 I see you have not thought of that." 
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" J confess, madame, that as yet I have not " 

" Begin at once then," quickly interrupted the 
Queen, " before it is too late, and your engagement 
with Mademoiselle DuchHstel has got hopelessly 
noised about. As yet it is a secret. Yes, yes, I know, 
marquis, between three, you are going to say, * Two of 
the three being women.* But I am also a Queen, mon- 
sieur, and on her word of honor, the King himself shall 
not know of this till I have your permission to inform 
him." 

"But," objected the ungrateful lover, "I fail to 
see " 

"Probably. You are a man. But listen to me; 
your marriage must be a secret one." 

" Sacre Bleu, madame ! " cried De Ravignac, startled 
by her words into the courtly expletive. " Am I not 
then, to be proud of my wife f A secret marriage ! " 

" Ah, ah," and the Queen smiled. " Forgive me, 
marquis — a private one I should have said ; with just 
half a dozen or so of Marcelle's nearest friends — the 
King and Queen among the number. Come, monsieur, 
are you content ? " 

" Madame, I — I am confounded — ^with — ^with the 
honor " 

" Oh, it will be charming — yes.** And the Queen 
softly put both beautiful hands to "^aira.** 

" At the same time " 

" And directly after, when the knot is safely tied,** 
she went on, half chanting to the cadences, " the hour 
after, if it so pleases you, all the world shall know 
what a delightful little ceremony has been going on in 
our private chapel here, and congfratulate the happy 
pair on their auspicious nuptials. Why, we will our- 
selves sign the marriage lines as witnesses, and all who 
choose shall read them, for a copy shall be posted on 
the chapel doors, if you wish. Would not that be 
sufficiently public, marquis ? " asked the Queen, half 
serious, half jestingly. And with a twang of triumph 
" ^a ira " reached its finale. 

" Ah, monsieur," continued the Queen, when still no 
light of conviction dawned on De Ravignac's face, 
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"are you so inflexible? Are your professions worth 
so little that they will not even reach to incUilging me 
in such a trifling favor ? A whim, if you please to con- 
sider it so — a bagatelle/' 

"A bagatelle to you, madame," persisted the ob- 
stinate creature. " To me it is an important event." 

" And yet you can bear to have it made common 
property — a vulgar thing for idiots to gape at. For 
shame, marquis! You, whose refinement and good 
taste are a proverb. Could one have guessed it of 
you?" 

" Madame " 

" Is it possible you will enjoy being led about like a 
prize sheep at a fair ? " 

De Ravignac shuddered. " Details are certainly a 
matter of indifference to me," he said, "and these 
seem hardly times for the merrymakings, or, as your 
Majesty has it, for the inanities one s well-wishers 
perpetrate on such occasions. The worst of it is, that 
however willing the bridegroom may be to dispense 
with them, the — the bride — the ladies, madame — 
ordinarily ** And De Ravignac fairly broke down. 

" Quite so," said the Queen, coming to his assist- 
ance. "But neither Mademoiselle Duchistel nor I, 
monsieur, are altogether ordinary women. And I will 
engage for MarceTle, that your wishes on such an im- 
portant point will be law to her." 

" Ah, madame, what an autocrat you would make 
me seem ! And I am so perfectly indifferent." 

"Then while your indulging my fancy, by your 
own admission, costs you absolutely nothing, you 
refuse?" 

" I do not " began De Ravignac. 

"Then you consent?" eagerly interrupted the 
Queen. 

" If Marcelle " 

" Ah, marquis, always conditions ! Your fianc6e is 
indeed a different sort of person from yourself, let me 
tell you. She consented instantly." 

A look of chilly surprise was De Ravignac's com- 
ment* 
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" Oh, yes, some days ago. What astonishes you ? 
Ah, it is true she was not aware of the nature of the 
request I told her I might one day have to make of 
her. No, monsieur, she did not need that. She 
trusted me — asked no questions." De Ravignac's face 
assumed its more normal expression. " * If it is a pos- 
sibility,' she said, * it is already done in my heart.* ** 

" And she said well, madame. Her wishes and your 
Majesty's are mine. Have you any further com- 
mands for Paris ? " 

" For Paris ? Thanks, none. Must you go to- 
night?" 

" At once." 

" And Marcelle ; you have taken leave of her ? " 

" Till next week. Yes," sighed De Ravignac. 
And Marie Antoinette sighed too. 

"Ah, monsieur," she said, "does that seem an 
eternity to you?" And she gazed wistfully round 
the dainty boudoir, with its familiar trifles. " It will 
come like the twinkling of an eye to me — to whom 
the Tuileries seem like a prison. Adieu, marquis. 
You carry our good wishes with you." 

And when, ten minutes later, De Ravignac rode 
away through the mist and murk of the night — for the 
air was still heavy, in spite of the afternoon's storm — 
his ear caught from the open windows of the Royal 
apartments, the everlasting refrain of " fa ira." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A BALL AT VERSAILLES. 

While death was busy down by the Pont Neuf, 
what the world calls life was at its gayest in the Palace 
of Versailles, from whose windows floods of light 
streamed out into the murky darkness, while snatches 
of lilting minuet music made strange harmonies with 
the fierce night wind wailing mournfully as autumn 
blasts round the walls, and ruffled into wavelets the 
glassy surface of the great fountains. 

Ten o'clock had just struck. Never within memory 
had been known a more brilliant assemblage, even in 
that magnificent royal home. Some anxious faces, it 
is true, like the dark spots upon the sun, dulled the 
prevailing brightness, but these were few and far 
between ; pleasure was the business of the hour. 
There were, as every one knew, murmurings and 
grumblings in Paris ; but then Paris was full a dozen 
miles off. There was also a great deal of wearisome 
haranguing and perorating going on every day in the 
Riding-hall hard by, among the deputies, dull country 
clods that they were. One wondered when they 
would tire of hearing their own voices. But then who 
ever did hear of things in this world going quite 
straight ? Discontent there was, of course, in the prov- 
inces, and starving men and women and little ones 
were being fain to eat husks, and even grass, so at 
least the tale went ; and — well, yes, and a very sad 
tale it was ; but how was one to help it ? Just to- 
night, at all events. Because you weep, am I never to 
smile? Would that mend the matter? Nay, the 
future must take care of itself, and for to-night Vogue 
la galore / Besides, who could be disloyal enough to 
4 
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look sad, when the Queen herself was so radiant ? It 
was long indeed, since she had smiled as brightly as 
she did to-night. Trouble and sorrow had been busy 
for these last months stealing the freshness of her fair 
face, and scoring lines there ; but to-night all these 
seemed smoothed out in the dimples and flush of per- 
fect content ; and how her beautiful eyes shone, and 
the frank lips curved into gracious recognition, as the 
music, silent for a moment, struck up the " Carillon 
National." 

Even the stolid countenance of the King himself 
was animated. More harried and worried lately than 
his experience of kingcraft could recall the like, with 
messengers coming all day and every day from Paris, 
who first said the people wanted this, then they 
wanted that ; he did not, in fact, precisely understand 
what they did want, and sometimes wondered whether 
they themselves quite knew; and he would, so far 
rather have been left to potter in peace over his locks 
and his files up at his work-bench. But to-night 
smith's tools and affairs of state had all been cast 
aside; and at the present moment the majesty of 
France was bending with a half-fatherly, half-gallant 
smile, over a young lady who had risen at his ap- 
proach, but whom he had bidden to be seated again. 

Like some white rose in a parterre of brilliant 
flowers, this woman looked, the thousand lights 
streaming down on the sheen of her ivory white bro- 
caded satin dress. If fashion had arbitrarily hidden 
away the crowning glory of her golden brown hair 
under clouds of powder, that was atoned for as gener- 
ously as might be by the parian transparent glamour 
whitened hair throws over youthful faces, and which 
heightened by contrast the pure glow of the ripe red 
lips, and deepened the shade of the long lashes half- 
veiling the eyes, as with a flush on the clear shell-like 
tints of her cheek and broad open brow, she replied to 
some observation addressed to her by the King. 

Not a particle else of color about her from head 
to foot ; save only so much as gleamed at her white 
throat from a band of pearls and diamonds round the 
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double pendant miniatures of Marie Antoinette and 
Louis the Sixteenth, and for whose execution their 
Majesties had honored the artist with special sittings. 

Her beauty, to say nothing of the august attention 
being bestowed upon her, attracted many eyes. 

" Mademoiselle Duchllstel is looking charming to- 
night," observed an elderly fine gentleman in the 
crowd to his companion, a wrinkled, but bright-eyed 
and perfumed abb6, as he offered him his enamelled 
and diamonded snuff-box. 

"Foi d'honneur," smiled the priest, inserting his 
white taper fingers into the compound. " You're 
below the mark, duke. She is intoxicating, on my 
soul." 

" So she is, by Venus — Venus Aphrodite, h6, abb6. 
Wrapped in sea-foam. Only the stuff's a trifle more 
substantial. H6, h6, hah ! " 

" Gros de Lyons — fifteen livres a m^tre, if it's a sou. 
Fifteen livres, I give you my word, duke. I had a bit 
of the sort in my hand yesterday at Veloutin's." 

" Morbleu ! Isn't that just a trifle extravagant for 
a young lady with only her modest dowry? Well, 
well, if she didn't bring him twenty francs, he'll be 
a fortunate fellow who wins and wears her." 

"And as clever as fortunate," laughed the abbfe. 
" For if certain disappointed devotees are to be 
trusted, she is difficult to please. One may talk 
of Venus, Monsieur, but it is at the shrine of Diana 
these gentlemen worship." 

"Ah, ah," smiled the duke. "Wait, then, till 
Endymion comes, and then — now I, for example, if 
I were thirty years younger I'd — h6, hfe, h6, — don't 
tell me, Audaces fortuna juvat'' And the ancient 
gallant hobbled on in search of his wife. 

"She's posing for a statue to-night," whispered 
that lady to her cavalier, as the two passed within 
a few feet of the King and his companion. The 
gentleman made no reply. 

"How absent you are, marquis," rallied the 
duchess, tapping him on the arm with her fan. " I 
remarked that Mademoiselle Duchistel — Cupid! how 
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you start! — Mademoiselle Duchllstel is posing for a 
statue. Or possibly it is a bride's part she is rehears- 
ing. What say you, monsieur ? " 

" That she looks it admirably," answered the young 
man, crimsoning slightly. " If it were the real thing 
it could hardly be better, I suppose ? " 

"Ah, she's passable — ^yes. But a trifle too chalky 
to my taste," said the berouged and berubied lady. 

" You prefer vermilion, madame ? " 

" Nay," answered the duchess, letting her eyfts rest 
complacently on the stately figure clad in magnificent 
blood-red and gold brocade reflected in a mirror op- 
posite her. " I confess I like a dash of color ; and the 
oriflamme is always a prettier flag, in my eyes, than 
the lily-white one. What do you think, marquis ? " 

"Since color finds such favor with you, madame," 
he rejoined, " what say you to red, white, and blue ? " 

" Red, white, and blue ? " echoed the lady, fixing 
her brilliant eyes wonderingly on him. "What a 
combination ! What in the world made you think 
of it ? That would be quite a new notion." 

" On the contrary, duchess, it is a very old one — 
the colors of the shield of Paris." 

"Ah, to be sure. So they are. But what made 
you think of it ? Has the Court any idea of adopting 
them?" ^ ^ ^ 

" The people have, madame." 

" Ah, bah ! The troublesome creatures. I'm getting 
quite tired of hearing about the people. But every 
one knows what a radical yoii are, marquis. They 
say you go and sit for hours to listen to those deputy 
creatures in the Salle de Manage. How can you 
endure it? The duke says their g^rammar's excru- 
ciating ; and their accent sets his teeth on edge. But 
come, let us talk seriously. I insist on your telling 
me your real honest opinion- of Mademoiselle 
Duchslstel's appearance. Yet no, it's of no use. I 
see you're as bad as all the rest of the men, the duke 
included — madly in love with her. Confess now." 

" Your imagination runs away with you, duchess,' 
smiled De Ravignac. " Monsieur le Due " 
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**AhI never mind him. Don't think you're going 
to put me oflf so. As if I didn't know your secret." 

" Secret ! " involuntarily ejaculated De Ravignac. 

"Never flatter yourselves into the idea of hiding 
things of this sort from a woman/' she rattled on 
merrily. " Why, haven't I seen this for ages past in 
your eyes ? And as for Mademoiselle Duch&stel " — a 
faint sigh escaped De Ravignac. "There, there," 
jested on the merciless lady, "that sigh; and you'd 
like to have me believe you a pillar of ice ! " 

" Really," and the light danced mirthfully in his 
dark eyes, " I protest " 

" Ah, no. Your little affair •* 

"Affair?" 

" — Du coeur is perfectly safe with me. I am no 
tittle-tattle monger. It is only that I see you are her 
slave, that's all." 

"Nay. Slave, duchess?" laughed De Ravignac. 
" I trust it is not so bad as that." 

" And if, after all, you should fail, like the rest ? " 

" Has not the great Cardinal De Richelieu said 
there is no such word ? " 

" You are confident sir/* said the lady, in slightly 
piqued tones. 

" I am your humble servant, madame ; " and bend- 
ing low over the duchess's hand, he relinquished it 
, in favor of its rightful proprietor, who had now 
come up with them, and mingled with the crowd; 
not, however, to be lost in it. Many a bright eye 
courted his glances as he made his way towards the 
upper end of the ball-room, and more than one heart 
beat quicker at his approach, and as disappointedly 
sank again, when he showed no sign of stopping, and 
with merely a courteous recognition passed on. 

Already De Ravignac's late partner in the last 
and only dance he had as yet figured in (and it was 
growing a little late) was being subjected to the 
merciless criticism of the disappointed vestals, for 
what they were pleased to call her monopolizing of 
De Ravignac. A mature matron, an antediluvian 
coquette, forty if she was a day, who had made her 
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market — and a fine enough one too, if wealth and 
rank go for anything — ages ago. It was absolutely 
too scandalous of her to go on engrossing his atten- 
tion, trying to do so at least; for it needed no 
spectacles to see how frightfully bored he was by 
her silly chatter. Ah, yes, yes, polite of course. 
Was not be Ravignac always the soul of courtesy 
and of unselfish consideration ? That was what 
rendered him so— so— so infinitely more agreeable 
than men in general. Still for all that, it was evident 
how absent he was. Not but that this same air 
somehow made him excessively handsome, or perhaps 
interesting one should say ; for it must be admitted 
that Maurice De Ravignac was at all times good 
looking — one of the handsomest men, in fact, about 
the Court. All the same he certainly was at his best 
to-night, for a light of unwonted happiness shone 
through his abstraction ; and there was a certain 
content in his dark eyes, banishing altogether the 
gravity, amounting to almost melancholy, which was 
their ordinary expression. 

Happiness, it is said, makes homely faces beautiful. 
Clearly, like Romeo's, Maurice De Ravignac's 
" bosom's lord sits lightly on its throne " to-night ; 
and its content makes his face passing good to look 
upon, as he steers his way through that gem-be- 
spangled sea of satin and brocade, and comes to a halt 
at last in front of the King and his companion. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MARCELLe. 

**Ah, marquis I" said the King, **you come to 
claim your partner? " 

" With your consent, sire/* 

" That," smiled Louis, " can hardly be gfiven twice. 
Mademoiselle — pardon, madame ; " and as the young 
lady rose, he gallantly took her hand, and placed it in 
De Ravignac's. "I yield to a claim before which 
kings must bow. One moment, marquis," he added, 
as, with a low obeisance, the two were turning away. 

" Tell me, what of Pfcre Mathieu ? I see scores of 
cassocks and short black cloaks here, but my eye has 
not caught his face ; and yet the Queen expressed to 
him a wish that he should be among our guests to- 
night, and it was heartily seconded by me. But he is, 
perhaps, one of your patriot priests, who appear to 
find a pleasure in setting royalty's wishes at naught." 
And an echo of sarcasm rang in the lightly-uttered 
words. 

" On the contrary, sire," answered De Ravignac. 
" My uncle was anxious to respond to your Majesties' 
gracious invitation. He has been here, and waited 
your coming some time." 

"How long?" 

" Ah, quite half an hour." 

" Morbleu ! " cried the King, still in the same sar- 
castic tones. " What an eternity ! " 

" He thought it so, sire," answered the candid De 
Ravignac. " Your Majesty must bear in mind that 
my uncle is no courtier ; and among his humble St. 
Marceau neighbors, minutes are golden. At eleven 
to-night, it appears, he had to be with some sick 
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parishioners in the H6tel Dieu. He waited till he 
dared wait no longer ; and then entrusted me with his 
apologies to your Majesties." 

" Which you, marquis, have failed to deliver." And 
the King's smile was hearty now. 

" I — I " stammered De Ravignac. 

" Ah, no subterfuges. Make a fair confession, and 
say you forgot. It is the first breach of trust, and is 
likely to be the last Colonel De Ravignac can ever be 
guilty of. Circumstances extenuate the treason to 
absolutely nil. You are pardoned, marquis ; and for 
P^re Mathieu, he has our full and entire absolution. 
France might be none the worse for a few more such 
derelicts ; and with a gracious wave of his hand, the 
King dismissed the pair, and ascending the steps of 
the raised dais, he seated himself beside the Queen to 
watch the minuet dancers take their places. 

" My beautiful white rose ! " murmured Marie 
Antoinette, as she perceived Marcelle's slender form 
bending like some flower in the breeze to the courtly 
bow of her cavalier. May you always be as happy as 
you look now. Ah 1 ah ! That little hand, ma mie," 
she went on ecstatically, as De Ravignac clasped the 
small fingers in his, with a certain delicate air of 
exclusive ownership by no means escaping the 
Queen's observation. " If only that something which 
shines under your glove could be seen! Not all 
Vulcan's fires and tools can undo what it binds. Safe, 
safe. His now ; let the world find fault as it likes. 
His, his, for better " 

"Or for worse," grumbled the King under his 
breath, as he watched the pair with dubious eyes. 
" I hope this day's work may have been a good one." 

" Can you doubt it ? " said the Queen. 

" These sub rosd things are not to my taste," he 
continued, with a shrug. "Though it is true those 
six attendant ladies who acted as her bridesmaids 
were " 

"Charming!" murmured the Queen, absorbed in 
her supreme satisfaction. " Charming altogether ! " 

"Were an excellent neutralization of whatever 
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mischief may lie in this mighty secret. But I dislike 
mysteries." 

"And I — I adore them," said her Majesty, with 
beaming eyes. The King bowed, and continued to 
look about him. 

" I am inclined to imagine," he said after a short 
silence, and with his face clearing a little, " that by 
to-morrow this same secret will be such an open one 
that all Paris will be ringing with it, if one may judge, 
that is, by the interest with which your bride and 
bridegroom are being watched from over yonder." 

The Queen's eyes followed the eyes of the King, 
fixed on a fast-increasing crowd about one of the 
nearest salon doors, which opened upon a staircase 
directly communicating with a chief entrance court 
of the palace. All heads of this group were now 
turned eager-eyed on the tall figure of De Ravignac, 
as he moved with his partner over the parqueted 
floor, among the throng of dancers, to the rhythm of 
the music, which suddenly found an accompaniment 
without, in a loud neighing and trampling of horses' 
hoofs upon the moist gravel of the terrace-walk 
below, and a succession of brief peremptory words of 
command. 

" In the King's name ! " at the same instant cried 
a stentorian voice ; and the crowd at the door fell into 
opposite ranks, leaving a clear passage for the speaker 
— an officer in full adjutant's uniform. Marching to 
the centre of the room, and with a profound, but hasty 
acknowledgment of the royal presence, he demanded 
to speak with the Marquis De Ravignac. 

" Here," responded De Ravignac, his voice falling 
curiously clear upon the silence occasioned by the 
abrupt ceasing of the music, and the cessation of the 
chatting and laughter, as he advanced with Marcelle 
upon his arm. " Who wants me ? " 

" Your country, my colonel," replied the emissary. 

" Ah, you, Gaspard ! " said De Ravignac, as he 
returned the soldier's military salute, and looked at 
him with some curiosity. " What is this ? " he con- 
tiaucd, as he tore open the official-looking letter 
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Gaspard placed in his hands. " Riot in Soissons ! " 
The gay smile faded from his lips. " What then ? *' 

" Precisely/' cried a dozen voices in chorus. " What 
then?" 

" Is not a strong detachment quartered there ? " said 
De Ravignac. 

" Of Grenadiers — yes, my colonel." 

" Then let them settle the business," said the duke, 
who stood near, as he turned on his heel. 

" But the men are in revolt," went on Gaspard, 
" and side with the people. It is said, even, that they 
fired the first shot." 

"How? On whom?" 

" On their colonel." 

"Cowards!" cried De Ravignac. "And a braver 
heart than his doesn't beat." 

" It beats no longer, my colonel." 

" Murdered ! On what pretext ? " 

" Arrears of pay ; may it please you." 

" But the people. What is their plea for these out- 
rages ? " inquired the King. 

" Want of bread, sire." 

" What does he say ? " asked the duchess, who, 
plate of truffles and mayonnaise in hand, had pressed 
forward, attended by the abbfe. 

"The Soissons people are hungry, madame," an- 
swered he, relieving her of her burden. 

" Ah ! " indulgently said the duchess, wiping her 
lips with her Alen^on-bordered handkerchief. " Well, 
that must be unpleasant. How did it occur?" 

" They can't get bread." 

" What shocking management ! But why don't they 
buy cake ? " * asked the lady. 

But the ears of the abb6, who had scrambled to the 
eminence afforded by a sofa scroll, were straining to 
catch the words of De Ravignac. 

" Call out the men," he said, " and the officers. 
Those who are not here," he added, glancing round 

' A query frequently attributed to the Queen herself; but in reality 
originated Dy the Duchess De Polignac. 
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at the fast-collecting ring of gentlemen wearing the 
dragoon uniform. 

" Si fait. That is being done, my colonel." 

" Good. It is now eleven. At daybreak we march." 

" Any further orders, my colonel ? " 

" None at present." 

Those nearest to De Ravignac strove to read in 
his looks his unspoken views of this sudden summons 
from their CEil de bceuf tlysmva, to the pandemonium 
of a quarrelsome little semi-civilized provincial town. 
But his face was almost entirely hidden, bending low 
over the half-unconscious Marcelle, as she clung con- 
vulsively to his breast. 

" Maurice ! " murmured the quivering lips. " No, 
no. Maurice ! " 

" Monsieur De Ravignac," said the Queen, who, 
followed by the King, had descended from her place, 
"this is impossible. You cannot go. I forbid it. 
We — do you hear ? " and she laid her hand on the 
King's arm, and drew up her stately neck. "We 
forbid it. It must not be." 

Alas ! poor Monsieur and Madame Veto ! Even De 
Ravignac, staunch legitimist though he was, set aside 
the prohibition with a sad smile. 

" Madame, it must be," he replied, and he bent 
again over Marcelle. " Dear one," he said, " look 
up." 

" Maurice," she murmured, opening her eyes, and 
gazing up into his face, pale as her own, but set and 
resolute as a stoic's. 

" Courage," he whispered, pressing his lips on the 
upturned brow. "On, Love, Love — ^till we meet 
again." 

" Meet again," she echoed mechanically, in a 
dreamy, far-off tone. 

" Ay, take care of my heart for me till — Nay, nay, 
be brave, ma chferie," he went on in a voice trembling, 
in spite of himself, with suppressed agitation and 
yearning tenderness, as he read all the concentrated 
agony and love in her eyes. " Remember, you are a 
soldier's wife." 
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A faint smile, soft and pure as dawn's first flush, 
shed life into the drawn, tense features. 

" Ah, so, so." And he strained her passionately to 
his heart. " That is my own brave wife." 

" Wife ! " ejaculated the duchess, who with an 
energy that would not have discredited a St. Antoine 
Market dame, had contrived to elbow her way to the 
front ranks of the circle. " Wife, does he say ? ** 

De Ravignac caught her words, and started, smiling 
a little as he looked towards her. 

" Yes, duchess," he said, " this lady is my wife." 

" Now didn't I gfuess as much ? " gasped the duchess 
in her abba's ear. "Sly creatures! So the mystery's 
out ! " she added, in a louder key. 

" Such as it was," said De Ravignac, his smile deep- 
ening; and with a faint shrug of his shoulders, he 
glanced towards the Queen, whose countenance pre- 
sented a striking combination of vexation, infinite 
amusement, -and real distress. "Madame, with your 
Majesty's permission ? " she bowed her head. " Mes- 
dames and messieurs," he continued, " I have the 
honor of presenting to you my wife." 

" Mademoiselle Duchdstel I " broke simultaneously 
from the crowd. 

" This morning Mademoiselle DuchAstel. To-night, 
and henceforth, the Marquise de Ravignac. Fate, mes- 
dames and messieurs, divides us on our wedding-day." 

" Oh, oh ! but it's monstrous, that," interposed the 
duke, flaming with generous indignation. Unheard of. 
A deputy must be found." 

" Monsieur," said De Ravignac, " you said " 

" A deputy. Yes, yes. Certainly, that is what I 
said," fumed on the duke. " Is there no one in all 
Paris to go o£f to this infernal place, and be bullet- 
riddled — ^h'm, h'm," and the duke reined up a little. 
" Isn't there a man gallant enough to offer himself for 
a substitute ? " 

"Unless it be yourself, duke," laughed his wife. 
" Not one apparently is anxious for the distinction." 

" Unfortunately, madame, circumstances," and he 
glanced from her to his gouty leg, and from it back to 
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her, " render that an impossibility. But seriously, we 
must set about finding a deputy." 

"Monsieur le Due," said De Ravignac, "when Duty 
calls, she knows no deputy. Your own career would 
teach me that, if the lesson were needed. Dear child," 
he went on, drawing his wife once more into his 
arms, and kissing her passionately, " adieu ! Heaven's 
angels protect thee till we meet again ; " and then 
carrying more than leading her to the Queen, " Ma- 
dame," he said, with earnest beseeching in his eloquent 
eyes, " till I come to claim her of you." 

" Marquis," said the King, " she has always been to 
us as our own child. She will be so still." 

Could he say more, this stolid, undemonstrative 
King ? 

And as the Queen, taking the young bride's cold 
hand in hers, drew her close, and whispered some 
comforting words, De Ravignac, not trusting himself 
to speak again, turned one long, lingering look on 
Marcelle, and signing to the soldiers to follow him, 
went out. 

" Tell me, my brave lad," said the duke, addressing 
one of the men as they clashed after him, " have you 
any conception how long this confounded business 
will detain you at Soissons ? '* 

"Eight to ten days at furthest they say, may it 
please your gfrace," answered the man. 

" Better say eternity at once," muttered the duke. 

" Silence ! " peremptorily commanded the duchess, 
with a meaning glance in the direction of Marcelle, 
" If she should hear you — poor little one." 

" Ay, true. Quite right. Yes," answered the duke in 
an abnormally loud key. " You're quite right, Del- 
phine. It is nothing, as you say. Why, I remember 
when I was away in Spain nine months at a stretch, 
and you stayed here at Versailles, the time seemed no 
time at all. H6I" 

" So at all events, it appeared to me, duke. Ah, 
that minuet of Rameau's, what a delicious thing it is, 
to be sure ! " exclaimed the duchess, nodding the time 
to the fiddles and fifes which had begun to twang and 
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pipe briskly up again, as if trying to redeem the last 
lost quarter of an hour. " Is it not, abW ? " 

" It is ravishing, madame, ecstatically acquiesced he. 

" Enough to charm a rhinoceros to dance. Wouldn't 
you like to try now ? Confess, abb^. And how ridic- 
ulous you would look, wouldn't you ? " laughed the 
lady, contemplating the mental picture with a mis- 
chievous sparkle in her eyes. 

"If it were madame who condescended to complete 
the ensemble^ by being my partner/' gravely returned 
the ecclesiastic with a low bow, as he placed his- hand 
on his heart, " I should not hesitate to tread where the 
great De Richelieu went before." 

" Ah ! De Richelieu again. His name was on De 
Ravignac's lips npt half an hour ago/* sighed the 
duchess. " What a misfortune, abb6, is it not ? " 

" Hideous ! " said the complaisant abb6. " That is 
to say, I did not catch the precise nature of the melan- 
choly event to which your grace was referring." 

" Ah ! Where are your wits ? I say is it not fright- 
ful to think that the only endurable man about the 
Court should go and get himself married? Such 
atrociously bad taste of him/' 

But Monsieur I'Abb^ was less ready than usual with 
his response. It is true he was occupied in watching 
Marcelle leave the ball-room with the Queen. 

" And as if that was not horrible enough," continued 
the duchess, " he must be despatched now on this 
fool's errand. Heigho ! Go and call my chair, abb6, 
there's a good creature. This place has grown in- 
sufferably tedious." 

There was no lack next day of food for small talk in 
boudoirs and ante-chambers. The question of the 
Declaration of Rights was not being more eagerly dis- 
cussed by the Deputies, than was this news of Ma- 
demoiselle Duchdstel's marriage, and of the bride- 
groom's summoning away, criticised by the fine ladies 
and gentlemen over their chocolate and their card- 
tables. 

" For my part/' said the duchess, next evening, 
while the duke was dealing for ombre, " I positively 
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liaven*t closed an eye all night for thinking of it. 
Just Heaven ! I suppose such a case never occurred 
before. H^, duke?" 

" I should imagine such instances to be sufficiently 
rare," concisely replied the duke, who was arranging 
his hand, and was, besides, beginning to be just a 
little bored by his wife's endless speculations on the 
event. 

" What do you say, abb6 ? " pouted the duchess. 

" I find myself agreeing with Monsieur le Due," 
bowed the abbe. 

"Of course. You always do," snapped she. 
" Hold your cards better, abb6. I can see every one 
of them." 

"At the same time," added her devoted slave, 
hastening to repair the slip, " I cannot conceive the 
case to be absolutely unique. No, I fear not." 

" Oh ! " And the duchess laughed softly. " You 
don't say so. Come, abb^, tell us where have you 
heard of such a thing occurring before ? " 

" Oh ! not in France. No, madame. I protest I 
am aware of no parallel certainly; but in Eng- 
land " 

" Ah, the barbarians I I thought you were going 
to tell us something interesting,'* said the lady, in 
disappointed tones. 

The abb6 turned his attention to his cards. 

"And really — did you absolutely hear of such 
things there, my dear abb6?" she added. 

" What things, madame ? " he asked, slightly lifting 
his lowered eyelids. 

"Ah! you are too provoking!" frowned the 
duchess, tapping her embroidered slipper under the 
table. " It is really the custom with those English 
there, to leave their brides on their wedding^lay ? ' 

"Knave of hearts!" said the duke, knitting his 
brows. 

" Madame," said the abb6, who, inclusive of the 
term occupied by his voyage to the United Kingdom 
and back, and also of the time absorbed in recovery 
from the effects of the Channel waves, had enjoyed 
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precisely sixteen days of acqujiintance with the 
country, some score and a half or more of years earlier, 
" I cannot recall personally coming upon a case of 
the kind. I confess my knowledge is limited to 
hearsay." 

" Well." And the duchess's eyes grew brilliant as 
meteor lights. " Well, abW ? and " 

" And I was informed that at the Fleet one could 
make the most convenient arrangements." 

"Hearts are trumps," said the lady, recklessly 
playing the first card to hand, " Go on, abb6, go on. 
At the Fleet ! and what, then, is the Fleet ?" 

" Be careful, Delphine," warned the duke. " Mind 
what you're doing." 

" Oh, I know, duke,'* she said, marshalling forward 
— ^happy woman — her two matadores, ** What is the 
Fleet, abb^ ? A palace ? " 

" Morbleu ! No, madame. A prison." 

" Ah, chut ! " she cried, with a little shriek. " For 
shame. Be silent, and attend to the game, for pity's 
sake. Prison ! Horrible ! So like you, that is, to 
go spoiling the game with your incessant chatter ! A 
magpie could play as well as you do. See what 
youVe done now. Made me play the deuce " 

" Of trumps. Spadille, madame ! " said the duke, 
sweeping up the cards in triumph. " In future one 
may find it wiser to be silent when one stakes high.'* 

" It was all the abba's fault," sulkily said the 
duchess, pushing across some louis from the little 
gleaming heap beside her. ** He would go on talking 
about his prisons." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE PRIEST FROM METZ. 

The high wind had dispersed all the clouds, when 
for the third time that night, Gervais Bouchard issued 
from his door, and after a cautious look round, con- 
cluded his survey with a scowl at the moon, now 
shining clear as day in the deep blue sky. 

To-night Bouchard would have so infinitely pre- 
ferred obscurity, and, as if for the purpose of ruffling 
him a little more, he had taken only a few steps, when 
a sound of drums not far off, caught his ear. He 
stood for a moment to listen to the tattoo disturbing 
all decently disposed citizens at such an unconscion* 
able hour; the noise came, moreover, just from the 
very direction for which he was bound, and not a 
minute to lose. It was, however, a consolation to 
reflect that he must be a more clever man than you 
often come upon, who should recognize him in his 
borrowed clothes. Those would be eyes indeed, able 
to distinguish him from any other priest who might 
be returning from some sick-bed, or from the green 
room, say, of the Salle Favart; and Bouchard drew 
the sacerdotal skull-cap well down about his crown 
— scandalously ragged scarecrow of a thing that it 
was ! — and starting afresh, turned up a narrow passage 
opening into the Quai des Augustins. Here his 
steps were arrested by a stream of men, women, and 
children in various stages of undress, or more properly 
speaking, of half-dress, all pouring towards the Pont 
Neuf. "What's the matter now?" demanded Bou- 
chard of a man leaning against a lamp-post, whose 
incomplete toilette almost, though not quite, entitled 
him to that classification of sa?is culottes of which so 
many French citizens were soon to be as proud as a 
5 
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Seigneur who had won the order of the Saint Esprit. 
Nether garments of a negligent fit he undoubtedly 
had on ; but his blouse hung tied by the arms round 
his bare neck over a dingy shirt, whose rolled-up 
sleeves displayed his folded sinewy arms. 

" Matter enough," he surlily answered, spitting 
away the straw stsdk he had been chewing, as he 
twisted his eyes round on his interlocutor. "Bread 
riots at Soissons." 

" Cent dialy — Holy Mary protect us I More bread 
riots?" 

"Morel** growled the other, "Ay, ay. They'll 
make a pretty long litany before they've done, I've an 
idea." 

" Ah,*' said Bouchard. And " 

" And the dragoons are being called out yonder to 

Look here, monsieur the priest," the man went 

on, interrupting himself, while he scornfully measured 
Bouchard's length and breadth, " when I was a brat, 
my mother, poor soul, used to take me to church. I 
don't go now. I'd sooner eat ratsbane than go ; but 
I remember hearing one of your sort there, saying 
something about the children asking for bread, and 
stones being given them. Well, our children, look 
you, get something harder still than that from the 
man fools call the father of his country. Curse him ! ^ 
Bullets and powder to stay their stomachs; that's 
what they get." 

" My good friend " 

" Ah, curse him I say, and all his crew. Tell me," 
and the man wheeled fiercely round on Bouchard, 
" what has he been doing this very night away yonder 
at Versailles? And she, the Austrian woman^ his 
wife? Dancing — dancing while the people starve. 
There is a ball there to-night." And he jerked his 
thumb over his shoulder. 

" At Versailles ? " demanded Bouchard. " How do 

?^ou know ? " Such intimate acquaintance with Court 
rivolities, not unreasonably, seemed to him rather 
inconsistent in an individual obviously holding such 
anti-monarchical principles. 
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"How do I know? Perhaps it's because I make it 
my business to know. Perhaps because I happened 
to hear it said that the colonel of these dogs of 
soldiers there, him they call the Marquis De Ravi- 
gnac " 

" De Ravignac ! " 

" He was at it ; and had to be fetched out of the 
ball-room to head' his men." 

"Then," said Bouchard, turning to gaze with eager 
curiosity towards the fast-thickening crowd, " he is 
there now ? " 

" Well, no, monsieur the priest," said the man with 
a sneer, as he followed the direction of Bouchard's 
eyes, " I don't think he's there now. If you want to 
be gaping at your fine live lion of an aristocrat, you'll 
have to take yourself as far as the Clichy Barrier, I 
fancy. That's where he's going to join, it's said, 
to save time. Save time, curse them — curse every 
mother's son of them." 

And the patriot, thrusting his hands into his breeches 
pockets, slouched away under a dark doorway. 

" I should have liked very well to get a sight of 
you, my noble brother," muttered Bouchard, as he 
pushed on through the sea of humanity surging about 
the soldiers, as they fell into rank with colors flying 
and bayonets flashing in the moon-rays. "But it's 
clear that, all things considered, I had better wait till 
you come back again. If you ever do come back, 
that is. If you ever — hang the wig ! " 

The article in question ran, however, infinitely more 
peril of drowning, inasmuch as a sudden gust of the 
high wind had whirled it from Bouchard's head on to 
the parapet of the bridge comer, and before he could 
recover it, the thing was eddying away, a little black 
speck on the rushing current under the arches. 

"What's to be done now?" thought Bouchard, 
ruefully watching it disappear. It'll have the look of 
my stealing it ; and I wouldn't do such a thing for 
the world. But the devil of it is, that it leaves me 
liable to be recognized at any moment, and that might 
be inconvenient. No, thank you — ^Ah ! " And with 
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brightened eyes he whipped a red cotton pocket-hand- 
kerchief from his pocket and flung it over his head. 
" Any port in a storm/' he went on, clutching it by 
the corners to twist it on turbanwise. " No, I cer- 

tainly should prefer not to be recog Keep your 

own side, fellow, can't you?" he growled out, jerking 
up his head, which in his struggles with the handker- 
chief, flapping like ship sails in a capful of wind, he 
had butted into the person of a lacquey wearing a 
blue and silver livery, who was approaching at a round 
trot from the opposite direction. 

" Keep yours," snarled the other, rubbing the point 
of attack. " What do you mean by careering all over 
the road like a teetotum, you — Monsieur ! " And as 
he uttered that last word, the lacquey's voice sank 
into tones of profound respect, while the scarlet flush 
of his wrath shaded away into a pallor of something 
very like fear, as he lifted his hat and bowed to the 
ground. " A thousand pardons, monsieur," he stam- 
mered. " But who was to have an idea " — ^he went 
on, gathering courage, when he found the person he 
addressed made no attempt to reply, but contented 
himself with a silent stare — " an idea it was you. I 

— that is to say — they said you were " Then, as 

his eyes fell on the long, sable garb before him, they 
grew fixed as stones, and his speech died in incoherent 
gaspings. " They — ^they said " 

"Well?" demanded Bouchard, composedly com- 
pleting the arrangement of his new coiffure, while he 
glared at the younger man with cool, defiant eyes. 
" What did they say — my son ? " 

" What did they say — my son ? " 

At this final epithet the servant's features worked 
with the force of some inward convulsions. " Ape ! " 
snarled on Bouchard. " What do you mean by your 
grinning insolence? Speak, sirrah. Do you hear — 
speak. What did they say ? That I was perhaps at 
the H6tel Dieu ? Eh, my son— well ? " 

"But no, monsieur." And again the lacquey's 
risible muscles grew uncontrollable. " N- 
certainly. At Versailles." 
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** Versailles . " echoed Bouchard, extending his 
eyes to their utmost width. " Ho ! Morbleu ! at 
Versailles was I ? Ho, ho ! At the chiteau, of 
course — ha! ha! — hey?" 

" Assuredly, monsieur. At the chateau.*' 
" Ho, ho ! That's an excellent joke. Now I 
wonder what I could be doing there ? Ho, ho ! Ha, 
ha ! " 

'* Ha, ha ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! " And in the ebullition 
which example had so hopelessly provoked, the 
lacquey's immediate peril of asphyxia subsided. 

" Silence, idiot ! " shouted Bouchard, " and speak 
sense, if you've got a grain of it ; and truth, if you can. 
You know me, it seems ? " 

" I should rather think so, monsieur." 

" You recognize me ? " And Bouchard gazed down 
uneasily at his own figure. 

" It is not so difficult, monsieur." 

" Ah ! " muttered Bouchard through his set teeth. 
" That is all the fault of that confounded wig. Look 
here, my friend," he added aloud, " you mistake — you 
don't know me." 

The lad bit his lip, and the comers of his mouth 
grew agitated again. "That is to say," went on 
Bouchard, " unless you know P^re Mathieu." 

" Of course I do, monsieur." 

" Of course you do. Very well. Just at present I 
am P^re Mathieu. You see ? '* 

"Ah! P^re Mathieu," nodded the lacquey, with 
preternatural solemnity. 

" Don't I look like him ? " challenged Bouchard. 

" People always say so and — allowing for the 
wrinkles — they may be right; though for my part, 
now I have the honor of looking at monsieur so very 
close " — and the young fellow's bright eyes scanned 
his companion's face attentively — " I cannot say that 
I see such a great resemblance. Still, in moonlight, 
every cat is gray. All the same," he went on 
modestly, if I had stood in monsieur's shoes Mon- 
sieur has asked my frank opinion " 

"WeU?" 
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'* I should have been a stranger altogether." 

" You would ? " said Bouchard, thoughtfully stroke 
ing his chin. 

" Certainly I would." 

" Perhaps you're right. But that idea didn't strike 
me. Never mind. It matters little enough now. In 
a minute or two I shall be casting my skin. I have 
found it useful, you see," he went on, with a charming 
confidence, " for transacting a little business that 
admitted of no delay. And a priest's dress is always 
the most respectable one a — h'm — a gentlemen can 
assume. Doesn't it appear so to you ? " 

The lacquey committed himself to no sort of com- 
ment. 

" So look here my good — what's-your-name ? " 

" Jolyot. Is it possible that monsieur does not 
know Jolyot?" said the young man, in aggrieved 
tones. 

" Ah ! Jolyot, to be sure. But there always is such 
a confounded lot of you swarming about, and you all 
look as much alike as peas in a pod, that " 

"Monsieur will pardon me for saying one should 
not judge by outsides," said Jolyot, with pathetic 
dignity. " It is, for example, lucky for him that he 
came upon me, and not upon some ignorant, mis- 
chief-making dolt of a Jacques, or Pierre, or Francois, 
who would have gone and let all the cat out of th6 
bag, and spoiled the game." 

" Exactly. I am to be congratulated," said Bou- 
chard, with a sort of consciousness that liberality 
would be as well bestowed at this juncture, as it cer- 
tainly seemed to be anticipated ; and taking a franc 
from his purse, he slipped it into Jolyot's hand. 
" And, as you intelligently enough observed just now, 
I am a priest from— from Metz, let us say*" 
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CHAPTER XII. 
JOLYOT. 

" Very well," answered the lacquey, pocketing the 
largesse with an air that seemed to betoken that he 
was not overcome with its munificence, and assuming 
a slightly more familiar tone, " from Metz, as you say. 
Monsieur le Marquis." 

Bouchard started, and fixed his keen, amazed eyes 
on Jolyot, who wagged his head. " Ah ! I beg a hun- 
dred pardons; monsieur the priest from Metz, of 
course. Oh, trust me, I won't betray your secret. 
Not I. Don't I feel a great deal to much sym- 
pathy " 

" Fellow 1'* 

"Ah, ah, well. Monsieur le Mar — monsieur must 
forgive me if my feelings carried me away. I would 
rather go and hang myself than seem wanting in re- 
spect. I hope I know my place, and I was simply 
going to remark that we're all human, and " 

"Well, well," patronizingly interrupted Bouchard, 
"you seem an intelligent lad. Speak your mind. 
And " 

"And— and," continued Jolyot, "well, and that for 
Monsieur le Marquis — for monsieur that is, to have 
gone off, and been made a target of by a handful of 
pumpkin peasants, when such a beautiful lady " 

" Hold your tongue, fool." 

" I am dumb, monsieur ; but I do say that when a 
beautiful lady — Heaven bless her angel face, it was 
but an instant I saw it " 

"Where, idiot?" 

"Why, at Versailles." 

•* Versailles! When?" 
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" To-night. Last night, that is, properly speaking. 
Four hours ago, or a trifle more." 

"And what might you be doing at Versailles?" 

" Monsieur forgets that I am Trigot's right hand," 
said Jolyot, in injured tones. 

" My good lad, I was not aware of it. And so you 
are Trigot's right hand, are you ? Well ? " 

" Monsieur can ask him if I am not." 

" And Trigot being at Versailles ? " 

" With the glass coach, and I beside him, at eleven 
o'clock to the minute, as monsieur gave directions in 
the morning, before he left the Rue de Richelieu — on 
horseback. Was it not I who brought round mon- 
sieur's horse for him ? But on such a morning " 

" Stormy, yes — I remember." 

" Ah, it was of being monsieur's wedding morning 
I was thinking." 

" Ha ! just so. And being, as you say, my wedding 
morning ? " 

" It was of course not surprising that monsieur did 
not notice a poor servant, though he did say, as he 
always does, * Thanks, my good Jolyot ' ; but naturally 
on one's wedding morning one would say things like 
a parrot ; and I hope I can understand " 

"Silence, sirrah! You are a vast deal too clever. 
Wasting valuable time like this with your non- 
sense." 

" Monsieur is quite right," humbly acquiesced 
Jolyot, glancing towards the pallid sun-rays cresting 
the wind-ruffled surface of the river. "And he has 
his dress to change ; but on a horse like Oriflamme, 
what is not to be done? Monsieur will be at the 
Barrifere de Clichy long before the men are." 

" You appear to have the plan of action quite at 
your fingers ends, friend," smiled his companion. 

"Ah!" said Jolyot, twisting his shoulders, and 
blushing a little uneasily. '^Monsieur, who is always 
the soul of generosity, will understand that I took in 
all that my ears could pick up yonder at the chateau, 
and thinking I should not be missed for half an hour 
or so, I slipped out when I got back through the 



little garden gate that monsieur knows, and I've run 
as fast as the wind over the bridge, just to have a 
sight of the soldiers. Ah, they are a sight to charm 
the dead from their graves ! Some people said their 
colonel*' — and Jolyot exhibited renewed convulsive 
symptoms — " their colonel would be with them." 

" Well ? " said the other, impatiently. 

" But I had a notion I knew better than that. 
Though monsieur will pardon me if I say it does 
seem a risky game ; because if a poor private soldier 
for example, was to go shirking off for even a little 
quarter of an hour, merely because he'd happened 
to have married a wife the day he was wanted, I 
suppose nothing would save him from hanging ; and 
though of course a noble gentleman like — h'm — ^like 
my master, is a very different sort of " 

"Animal! Be silent." 

" I am dumb, monsieur ; but I do say I feel glad 
you are here after all ; though how you've managed 
to be so quick " 

" Ah ! " smiled Bouchard. " So I am cleverer than 
you gave me credit for, am I ? But tell me, you say 
you saw your new mistress ? " 

" Madame la Marquise. Ay, that did I," said 
Jolyot, with an air of supreme satisfaction. " Ma- 
dame la Marquise De Ravignac. So at least every- 
body said. I hope it's true." 

" Hope ! Said ! Idiot, don't you know whether 
your master's married or not ? " 

" Monsieur kept his marriage so secret," said Jolyot. 
" And if I were of a sort to give evil for evil, I should 
say that he deserved to find his candle too dear for 
his game. A marriage of that sort you see, monsieur, 
is hard Unes on us poor servants. It deprives us of 
our rights and — and perquisites. 

"You will have to lay the question before the 
National Assembly," laughed the Bouchard." 

" I had rather lay it before Monsieur le Marquis," 
demurely answered Jolyot, loosely interlacing his 
fingers, palms upwards. 

** Listen here, friend Jolyot," said Bouchard, draw- 
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ing out his purse, and shaking its contents into the 
receptacle so neatly provided, " you keep a silent 
tongue in your head — do you hear ? — or it may be 
dangerous for you. See ? And whether your master 
happens to be at Versailles, or the Barrifere de Clichy, 
or " 

" In Paris," winked Jolyot. 

" Exactly. Or at the " 

" Diable, monsieur! Jolyot knows how to hold his 
tongue." 

" — ^At the Antipodes, you leave him to manage his 
own affairs. He understands them, no doubt. Good- 
night. Clear off. That is to say, Heaven watch over 
you, my son." And with a wave of his reverend hand, 
the priest from Metz walked rapidly on for a few 
paces, which brought him to the corner of an alley 
in the Rue St. Jacques, down which, first catching 
up his skirts, he ran as fast as his legs would take 
him. 

"Au revoir, monsieur," chuckled Jolyot, standing 
to watch him out of sight. " Now I should like to 
know what you are going that way for. That's not 
the road to the Barri^re de Clichy. But if Td have 
been you, I shouldn't have shown myself in Paris at 
all. It wasn't absolutely expected of you. And 
didn't I hear you say yourself, on the chateau ter- 
race, to the adjutant, that you couldn't tell whether 
business — oh, but you're a sly fox ! military business 
you called it — ^would or would not detain you at the 
Sfevres barracks ? Ah, peste, there never is any seeing 
to the bottom of what great folks mean ! What the 
deuce can you be doing in Paris at all ? And a nice 
disguise for a bridegroom, yours. Tiens ! but it is no 
concern of mine ; and since I've got this for the prom- 
ise of holding my tongue — How much? One, two, 
five, nine, eleven. Well, it's no such great things con- 
sidering what one has missed by your getting married 
unbeknown ; and I'm inclined to fancy I might realize 
a good deal more by making public property this little 
adventure of yours. But * Honor before all.' That's 
your motto, Monsieur le Marquis, and what's yours is 



mine. Honor!" And Jolyot coughed dubiously. 
" Well, taking it all round, I've never had to complain 
of you before. We get our wages punctually enough. 
Still, for a gentleman who people say is as generous as 
air with his money, I don't think much of this." And 
Jolyot cogitatively slipped the silver pieces one by 
one into his pocket. "And youVe nothing like so 
good-looking neither, as I fancied you were. Certainly 
not. Or else it's your new clothes don't become you 
anything like your epaulettes and your turn-back coat, 
and your three-cornered hat. Well, a red cotton 
pocket-handkerchief is of course trying to the finest 
features. I shouldn't care to venture on it myself 
even, I confess. But mort de diable ! when you glared 
at me as we ran against one another, the stone heads 
atop of the water-pipes round Notre Dame are a joke 
to what you looked — though it may have been the 
moon shadows. Well, you're my master. There's no 
mistake, I suppose, about that, anyhow ; and so good 
luck to you. Benedicite, as you say; and I'll just 
turn in and drink long life to you and Madame la Mar- 
quise — bless her beautiful, kind face 1 " 

And entering the nearest cabaret, Jolyot called 
for a bottle of the best wine its host could produce. 
Scarcely had his order been obeyed, and he had begun 
to count down the price of it, than a loud shout out- 
side in the street, proclaimed that the detachment was 
on the march, and hastily draining his glass, he set it 
down and hurried out. 

On they came, the soldiers, the color of their uni- 
forms showing brilliant in the murky gray of morning, 
with drums beating, and all the pomp and clatter of 
military parade. Was it the drizzling rain, so heavily 
falling, which stole the gaiety ordinarily attending 
such scenes, or was it that utter silence — broken only 
by the irrepressible enthusiasm of a few street boys — 
with which the crowd watched them pass through 
their midst, that made the long cortige seem more like 
a funeral procession than the thing it was ? 

" Vive le Roi 1 " shouted Jolyot, and his cry was 
faintly taken up. 
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" Vive la Patrie ! " thundered back a chorus of voices, 
as the officers closed in the ranks. 

Vive le Roi ! " again shouted Jolyot, with all his 
lung power, and totally regardless of the detriment to 
his fine blue and silver pantaloons, incurred by his 
hasty clamber up a lamp-iron in order to get himself a 
better view of the officers. 

"Where's Colonel De Ravignac?" asked a voice just 
beneath him in the crowd. " I don't see him." 

" It would be queer if you did," laughed Jolyot to 
himself, scrutinizing the faces of the riders as they 
cantered past. 

" There he is," quietly rejoined another bystander. 

An exclamation of amazement broke from Jolyot. 
Yes; there was Colonel De Ravignac, riding a little 
abreast of the group of horsemen. 

" Morbleu ! " ejaculated Jolyot. " It is certainly 
true. You must be uncommonly clever ; and as you 
say, quite capable of managing your own affairs, Mon- 
sieur le Marquis." And Jolyot *s eyes rounded to their 
utmost, with his extremity of mingled perplexity and 
admiration, as they followed the commanding figure 
of his master. " As capable every bit as you are of 
managing those fellows in front of you, and that 
animal of an Oriflamme. Oh, I like to see you on 
Oriflamme better than — yes, undoubtedly you look 
to your greatest advantage at a distance. Ei ! Ei ! 
Well." And Jolyot sighed as he slid down from his 
lamp-post. " A safe return to you, monsieur. And I 
reckon poor Jolyot will not be the only one to count 
the days till you come back." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ONLY A SCRAP OF PAPER. 

From grimy windows, where the sickly gleams of 
fish-oil lamps mingled with the dawn's chilly light, un- 
kempt bearded faces, and eyes still heavy with sleep, 
peered out at the tall figure of a man wearing a cas- 
sock and with a red pocket-handkerchief tied about his 
head, who was striding on at a sharp pace among the 
puddles and broken flags of the quarter of St. Marceau. 
Only a priest, only P^re Mathieu, some said, and were 
roundly contradicted for the assertion by others, who 
declared this priest to be ever so many inches shorter 
than Pfere Mathieu. And at all events it was guess- 
work, for that handkerchief was dragged so closely 
down over the man's face, that it was as much as you 
could see the tip of his nose. Never mind ; whose 
business was it? Let people attend to their own con- 
cerns, and see about getting breakfast — if there was 
any to get. 

And the man in the cassock and the red pocket- 
handkerchief, strode on till he reached Pfei'e Mathieu's 
house. 

There in the window, where Bouchard had placed it, 
the little lamp still* burned flickeringly. There, ajar, 
at precisely the angle he had left it, the door still 
hung, and the man, his keen eyes taking in these 
details at a glance, unhesitatingly approached and 
looked in. 

It was clear that the proprietor of the little domain 
had not been home, for there on the hearth, where 
Bouchard had flung it, lay the breviary, or mass-book, 
or book of hours, or whatsoever book it might be, and 
there lay Tobi ; and if Bouchard had been any sort of 
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a man worth two straws, he would have known the 
animal by name. All the world — ^all the St. Marceau 
world — knew the priest's cat as well as they knew the 
priest. Yes, there lay Tobi, as cats, like the superior 
animal man, will sometimes do, choosing to make his 
bed on a hard spot, when the soft one was at his dis- 
posal, curled up, not on the snug leopard-skin rug, but 
on the hard, sharp-angled, unyielding mass of paper 
and leather. Well, he had his reasons for this eccentric 
conduct no doubt, even if they arose from no better 
source than love of variety. 

Five was striking from the city belfries as Bouchard 
stood once more in his shirt-sleeves, and carefully 
casting the cassock he had borrowed on the chair-back, 
he dragged his own blouse from its hiding in the 
chimney, taking the not superfluous precaution before 
he put it on, of shaking it free of the gritty soot it had 
acquired. This^ proceeding, the already unfavorably 
impressed Tobi resented as the personal affront direct ; 
and sharply uncurling his sleek body, and elongating 
his neck, he prepared for headlong retreat through the 
open door; but no repetition of the terrific sound 
appearing imminent, he contented himself with main- 
taining the melodramatic pose he had assumed, and, 
stone still, followed the movements of the enemy with 
all the stealthy vigilance of his yellow-green orbs. 

They had almost their match in the eyes of Bou- 
chard. " So there you are," he growled, menacingly — 
" Tartuffe's imp of a cat that you are ! If you don't 
keep your eyes to yourself, I'll shut them for you. 
Get out ! " and he lifted his foot to kick the creature ; 
but Tobi was too quick for him, and with a hiss and 
a snarl, sprang to the tall mantel-shelf, where he 
crouched down, keeping his unwinking gaze fixed on 
Bouchard, the tip of whose boot merely sent the 
vacated book spinning in the air, till it fell, the clasps 
forced open by the savage violence of his action, face 
downwards on the floor. 

Certainly there would almost have seemed some 
justification of his assumption that a special provi- 
dence shaped his ends for him. Had not, for example, 
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the sight of Tobi stirred him to that sudden wrathful 
ebullition, he would undoubtedly have forgotten all 
about restoring the book to its place in the cassock- 
pocket ; a trifle this possibly in itself, but not alto- 
gether unessential to the perfecting of the part which 
he had otherwise so artistically enacted; and he 
picked up the volume, and examined it with some 
curiosity. Both cover and metal clasps bore the arms 
of the church of Notre Dame — a cognizance which, as 
honorary canon of the cathedral, P^re Mathieu being 
entitled to use, excited little attention on the part of 
Bouchard, who, by some chance, was aware of the 
fact. With a passing sneer at the priestly cupidity 
and pride which scrupled not at holding a plurality of 
offices in the church militant — one of which, to be 
sure, brought its possessor not a sou, and the other 
quite enough to buy bread, and even a little meat on 
Sundays and fite days, if he went very economically 
to market — ^he was about to hasp to the fastenings. 
A loose leaf, however, broken from its sewing by the 
book's rough usage, hindered his intention, and at- 
tracted his notice by the peculiar nature of its con- 
tents generally, composed mainly, not of print, but of 
manuscript entries set in formal divisions. 

" What have we here ? " thought he, impelled, not- 
withstanding his impatience to be clear of the prem- 
ises, to examine it more closely. " A diary ? or — no, 
on my life, a certificate book! Eh? So you have 
been christening to-day, my reverend father, have 
you? or burying is it? or — mille diables — no. 
Marrying, by blessed Hymen ! Marrying, by all that's 
virtuous ! What saints you will make of us St. Mar- 
ceau folks in time, won't you ? Why, your register 
here's full — full to the last page absolutely. Now who 
may be the pair of turtle-doves your noose has knotted 
to-day ? " he went on, as he fitted back the displaced 

leaf neatly into the book. " What poor devils of 

Hey! what's this? De Ravignac! Duchistel! 
What?" And rubbing his eyes, to make sure the 
dawn's dim light was not misleading him, he read 
again, ^^^ Maurice de Ravignac^ Colonel of Kin^s 
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Dragoons — age^ twenty-nine* Ah, ah ! My excellent 
younger brother, permit me to felicitate you. * Mar- 
celle Duchdstel {daughter of Henri Duchdstel^ deceased^ 
Captain of Hussars)^ age, twenty-one^ of the Queen's 
private household. Married by special permission in the 
Chapel Royal of the Chdteau of Versailles, This fourth 
day of June, Seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, by me ; 
Mathieu Louis de Ravignac, Canon of Notre Dame 
Metropolitan Cathedral, — and Cur^ in the quarter of 
St. Marceau. Attested by witnesses' — plague, what a 
string — seven, eight, nine ! The first being Louis 
Bourbon. Marie Antoinette de Lorraine d'Autriche, 
Madame la Marquise De Ravignac, with such august 
sureties, your union should be blessed indeed. I lay 
my congratulations at your feet. Charming ones they 
are, no doubt. Your kinsman, your humble relative, 
is proud of the distinction your beauty — ^you are beau- 
tiful, or Jolyot is perjured — confers on his family. 
Oh, ho ! Yes. I begin to see it all. I begin to see it 
all." And Bouchard blinked his keen eyes like a man 
emerging from semi-darkness into full daylight. 

Fast as the moted sunbeams were beginning to 
stream now into the little chamber, dispersing the last 
shadows, the events of the night began to assume 
order in his brain. Here, for some mysterious reason, 
to be inquired into later if it should prove necessary — 
here had been a marriage between Mademoiselle Du- 
chastel, clearly one of her whimsical Majesty's favorites, 
and the Marquis De Ravignac — the very man whose 
name had been on his mother's dying lips not half an 
hour ago. A marriage, and separated on the very day 
of its solemnization ! Good. Yes. Unpleasant for 
the happy pair — very. Might be rendered infinitely 
more so, if — if that strip of paper, for example, which 
Gervais Bouchard held in his hand, should get mis- 
laid, meet with any mischance — get lost, say. Exceed- 
ingly awkward complications had been known to arise 
from the disappearance of trifles of the sort. Yes, 
that might prove itself disagreeable for this fine lady 
of honor, and her noble aristocrat of a husband. 

Husband! And Bouchard's lips twitched with sar- 
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donic mirth. " Oh, oh ! But this was careless in the 
extreme of Pfere Mathieu ; and he, at all events, ought 
to be made to pay for such carelessness — would do so, 
no doubt liberally, if this precious certificate were to 
get lost, and double perhaps if the — finder of the loose 
leaf *' — and here Bouchard tore it quite out and folded 
it with tender care — promised to say nothing about it. 
As to the manner of its finding, well, little fictions of 
that sort ought to be no trouble whatever to a brain 
blessed with any imaginative talent at all. Why, 
there in an instant you had it. " If confiding priests 
would insist on leaving their doors open all night in 
the heart of a thieves* quarter, what ** — and here Bou- 
chard, carefully closing the register, and clasping it to, 
slipped it into the cassock-pocket — " what could you 
expect ? And if a poor devil of an honest fellow 
should have the great good fortune of being able to 
restore it — and if, after all, it should by hook or by 
crook come to the marquis's ears that it was his own 
father's son who — ^Ah ! There would be an over- 
whelmingly delightful surprise for this proud 

Hush ! Hark ! footsteps ! " And with eyelids mod- 
estly downcast, Bouchard stood waiting. 
6 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

PERE MATHIEU. 

"You have been wanting me, my son?" said a grave, 
mild voice as the latch lifted, and the speaker, closing 
the door behind him, advanced a few steps, and stood 
leaning with one hand a little heavily on the table, 
while he fixed a pair of handsome, kindly eyes inquir- 
ingly on Bouchard. " You have been here twice they 
tell me." 

" Three times, mon pfere." 

" Oh ! " said the priest, unfastening the breast of his 
rather threadbare serge cassock, as if overcome with 
fatigue. " How unfortunate that I should be absent ; 
and for so long. It happens rarely. I have been all 
night at the H6tel Dieu with a poor fellow, a brick- 
layer, who slipped from his ladder twelve hours ago. 
He is just dead. I remained with him to the last," 
added Pfere Mathieu, looking up a little apologetically, 
but not holding it necessary further to explain that he 
had been sitting for four hours cramped into one posi- 
tion, because he feared to disturb the dying man, who 
had gripped his hand in his death agonies. " What 
can I do for you, my son ? " 

" Nothing — alas ! mon pfere. Nothing now. It is 
too late," dolefully answered Bouchard. " My mother 
is dead, that is to say." 

" And she desired to make a last confession ? Oh, 
Grand Dieu," he went on as his visitor nodded an 
affirmative, " and she did not do it ? " 

" You were absent, mon p^re," said Bouchard, ap- 
plying his red pocket-handkerchief, still adorned with 
its comer knots, to his eyes and nose. 

" Ah 1 but that is terrible 1 " said the clergyman, in 
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tones as heavy with self-re{>roach, as if the cutting of 
himself in two and the utilizing of both portions in 
the service of his flock, had been the most practicable 
and commonplace of proceedings. " And now she is 
dead you say ? Unabsolved ! Heaven have pity on 
her soul! What was her name?" And Pfere Mathieu 
glanced at the folded paper in Bouchard's hand. 

" Do you not know me, mon pfere ? '* he asked, put- 
ting it away in his pocket. 

" By sight, I think, yes," answered the priest, 
thoughtfully fixing his eyes on his visitor's face. 
" Perhaps it is at church that I have seen you." 

Bouchard shrugged his shoulders, and spread out 
his palms amiably. 

"My name — my mother's name," he said, "was 
Bouchard — Margot Bouchard." 

" And that is a Norman name," said Pfere Mathieu, 
with a flash of mundane interest in his refined spirit- 
ual face. " Normandy is my native province. You 
are, therefore. Monsieur Bouchard ? " he added. 

" I am called Gervais Bouchard ; printer, and occa- 
sional sub-scribbler in the journal of Monsieur Hubert, 
the Pire Duchine. At your service." 

" Oh ! " said Pfere Mathieu, his manner congealing 
a little. "At yours, my good friend. I wish to 
Heaven it had been at your lamented mother's. I — 

i " He stopped suddenly, closed his eyes, pushed 

back the silvery hair from his face, grown ashen pale, 
and sank into a chair. 

Bouchard cast one glance at the half-unconscious 
man, one at the door, and disappeared through it. 

" Ah I " said the priest, with a long-drawn sigh and 
a flickering smile, as after a few seconds he passed 
his trembling hand over his forehead. " I am getting 
old, that is quite clear ; and mustn't go playing the 
courtier again. That Versailles journey tired me 
out. Monsieur Bouchard, I have to claim your kind 

indulgence. A sudden faintness — a Gone ? " 

And Pfere Mathieu gazed round the empty room. 
** Poor fellow ! Yes, of course, to bury his mother." 
The reflection brought another sigh, and a contrite 
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shake of the head from Pdre Mathieu. "Ah, ah, 
Monsieur Maurice ; but that is your eloquent tongue 
and your Marcelle's sweet eyes that lured me to play 
truant. Where did the young man say he lived? 
Morbleu! Where could my poor senses have been 
flying to, that I didn't ask him for that paper he had 
in his hand ? It contained his address no doubt ; and 
he had been going to leave it on the table for me, and 
was diffident about giving it himself, without my ask- 
ing him for it. Never mind; I remember he men- 
tioned the Rue St. Antoine. Ei ! Ei ! — ah, Tobi, my 
friend ! " For at this point, the cat challenged a share 
of his master's attention, by alighting from his eleva- 
tion on to his knee, where he began to twist and wind 
himself about in an ecstasy of joyful welcoming, poking 
his head into the gentle hands, and purring with all 
the crescendo fortissimo reserved for occasions of the 
sort. " Tobi ! where didst thou spring from ? The 
clouds, hein I My poor Tobi, am I so welcome, then ? 
Ah ! how good to have a friend like thee, my cat ! 
And what a cruel master thine is! How long is it 
since we dined, thou and I ? Eh I eh ! is it not enough 
now to make a thief of thee, just as it makes of thy 
betters, leaving thee to starve in this fashion ? Come, 
my Tobi, shall we have some breakfast ? Well, well. 
Morbleu ! " And again the priest pressed his hand to 
his eyes. " How dizzy my head is, to be sure I Is it 
possible that I too can be a little hungry? for cer- 
tainly I am in thy plight, Tobi ; and, excepting that 
glass of Burgundy I drank my new niece's health in, I 
have not tasted anything either — not for want of in- 
vitation though, like thee, my poor cat. No, her 
Majesty herself Ah, but how gracious and beau- 
tiful our Queen is ! How can they say she has grown 
stem and cold ? " And Pere Mathieu sank back twid- 
dling Tobi's ears and gazing with a dreamy smile into 
space; but scarcely had his tired head touched the 
chair-back than he started to his feet, sorely disarrang- 
ing Tobi, and, turning about, thrust his hand into 
the cassock pocket. " Morbleu, this wretched head of 
mine I " he murmured, extracting the register, whose 
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angularities had unpleasantly reminded him of its 
presence.- " To go wool-gathering like some romantic 
boy, when this is still here ! " 

He glanced at his watch, "A quarter to six ; and 
this is the feast of the blessed Boniface. Then they 
are astir for first mass." And putting the book under 
his arm, he advanced to the door with steps that 
halted a little. " Stay ! " — he turned, and cast a long- 
ing glance at the gray heap of ashes on the hearth — 
"first a little half-cup of coffee. No." And he 
drew up his stooping figure. "Duty first — h6, my 
brave Tobi I duty first. Just one more little quarter 
of an hour, and then — then we will light our fire and 
have our breakfast— oh, but such milk as it will taste ! 
*— and be as happy as kings — H61as ! no, as kittens I 
mean." 

Then buttoning the breast of the cassock again, for 
his long fast and the dank morning air had chilled him 
to the bones, P^re Mathieu went out, and as fast as 
his weary limbs would allow him, retraced almost the 
precise way he had come half an hour earlier ; turning, 
however, to the right when he had crossed the Pont 
St. Michel, and, passing along under the southern 
wall of Notre Dame, entered the church by the little 
sacristy door, just as the great bell overhead was 
booming out its last. Crossing the choristers* room, 
he passed on to the inner sacristy, where the priest- 
vicar, already vesting for his sacred office, greeted 
him smilingly. Pfere Mathieu answered the salutation, 
making a request at the same time for the key of the 
register closet. 

" Ah ! " and Monsieur le Vicaire's smile broadened 
as he handed him the precious instrument. " It is at 
your disposal. And the deed is done then ? '* 

His confrere nodded a contented affirmative as he 
fitted the ponderous key into its lock, and pushing 
back the heavy, iron-clamped door, slipped the book 
into its place. " And the next pair," he added, " who 
come here to ask the blessing of Holy Church, will 
have to inaugurate a new volume. The registration 
of my nephew's marriage occupies the last page of 
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this.** And closing the door and locking it carefullyt 
he returned the key to his chief. 

" So I observed," nodded the priest, " when I gave 
it out to you yesterday morning. You look fatigued, 
Pfcre Mathieu." 

" I am a little tired," acknowledged the old man. 

" Step round," said the vicar, pointing towards his 
quarters within the precincts, " and rest till I come in, 
and we will have breakfast in half an hour." 

" Ah, no ! a thousand thanks, but I have — a friend 
waiting breakfast for me at home," answered Pfcre 
Mathieu. 

" Well, well, he has the prior claim, of course. Only 
take care of yourself, that's all, mon pfere." And the 
vicar disappeared with his servers into the church. 

Half an hour later saw Pfere Mathieu and Tobi com- 
fortably at their breakfast 
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CHAPTER XV, 

THE FAULT OF MONSIEUR LE MARQUIS 

The mansion of the Marquis de Ravignac, which 
stood in the Rue de Richelieu, came under the then 
existing district distribution, within the spiritual juris- 
diction of Notre Dame ; and had matters gone their 
ordinary course, his marriage would have been sol- 
emnized within the old cathedral walls. Compliance, 
however, with the Queen's desire for its celebration in 
the Chapel Royal at Versailles, which was of course 
weighted with no parish or district cares, involved the 
necessity of carrying the register book from the 
mother church thither, for the signatures of the wit- 
nesses to the ceremony. 

The vicar's tonsured head had at first bristled to 
one cheveau de frise at the notion of such an irregu- 
lar proceeding; but he was a loyalist to the back- 
bone, and the assurance that the Queen wished it, 
speedily banished his scruples, the quicker that the 
Canon De Ravignac, more generally known as P^re 
Mathieu, was to be the officiating priest, and if any- 
thing went wrong — Ah, bah I When did anything 
ever go wrong in which Pfcre Mathieu had a hand? 
Did not the poor St. Marceau folks speak only truth 
when they said the very sight of him was a blessing ? 
And so without further protest, the register had been 
committed to P^re Mathieu's custody. 

Not even shaken in his faith concerning the good 
canon was the vicar, when, on coming in to breakfast 
after mass, the intelligence reached him that a large 
detachment of dragoons, headed by Colonel the 
Marquis De Ravignac, had been called out somewhere 
about the preceding midnight, to go and put down 
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bread riots, or grain riots, or something of the sort at 
Soissons. 

" Parbleu ! " ejaculated the priestly lips, as he rang 
for his breakfast, " won't that spoil his honeymoon a 
little, poor fellow ? Ah, well — the fortunes of war. 
And what does it signify — a little delay?** And he 
rang his bell again with a sharp jerk. " A mere delay 
of — Ah ! At last, Mdre Mitaine. It is really in- 
famous of you. Are you aware that I have been in 
from church quite three minutes, if not three and a 
half ? Why am I to be kept waiting in this scan- 
dalous way for my breakfast) Ortolan? But, yes, if 
I ordered ortolan, I expect ortolan. Has the woman 
taken leave of her senses ? Bread riots, plague ! 
These lower classes are becoming really too trouble- 
some. They must be put down. But, morbleu ! 
what a hopelessly superhuman task it does seem," 
sighed on Monsieur le Vicaire, as he tucked his table 
napkin well up about his chin, and sharpened his knife 
on his fork, " this endeavor to impress the vulgar 
mind with any true and clear conception of the virtue 
of patience and of resignation under trifling crosses ! 
What a painfully strange lack of cultivation of the 

spirit of contentment and Mdre Mitaine, must I 

explain for the hundredth time, that I decline peril- 
ling my teeth over bread that is twenty-four hours' 
old ? It is abominable that I cannot have my roll 
fresh from the oven every morning." 

With some trifling later additions, the H6tel de 
Ravignac dated from the earlier days of Henri Quatre. 
The rear of it overlooked the gardens of the Palais 
Royal ; while a thick belt of chestnut and linden 
trees, many of them as venerable as the house itself, 
surrounding the inner side of the high courtyard wall, 
interlaced their branches so closely as only to allow 
the lozenged panes of the mullioned windows to glit- 
ter through their leafy screen, almost entirely conceal- 
ing the masonry and rich cornices of the facade. A 
lofty porte-cochdre, surmounted on each pilaster by 
the tutelary stone monsters of the ancient family, 
gave access to the white and black chequered marble- 
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paved quadrangle, whence a double flight of steps, 
protected by balustrades of quaintly carved stone- 
work, led to the great entrance hall. This extended 
to the foot of the grand staircase, whose low, broad 
steps of oak, black and polished with age, seemed, 
when the sun blazed through the magnificent painted 
window in the rear wall and cast rich color over them, 
as if covered with some gorgeous Eastern carpet. 

From the first landing of this staircase, as from the 
hall below, corridors, somewhat dark and narrow, com- 
municated with the rooms occupying the two wings 
of the mansion ; while from these again, several steep, 
ladder-like stair flights wound up to the tourelles and 
to the sloping-ceiled chambers in the lofty red-tiled 
roof, which gained their modicum of daylight through 
the little dormer windows, whose frames of white 
painted woodwork were carved and twisted in a hun- 
dred different devices. 

A spacious garden, laid out in the late marquis's 
time, " English fashion," as it was called, with formal, 
well-trimmed grass plots, grottoes, fountains, yew 
walks, and statues, stretched the entire width of the 
mansion's rear, and more broad than deep, was termi- 
nated by a high wall running parallel with a similar 
wall shutting in the gardens of Monsieur d*Orleans, 
and communicating therewith by a small door sunken 
deep into the masonry. 

Within the last eight or nine years — coeval, that is 
to say, with the beginning of the rule of its present 
lord and family's representative, Maurice De Ravignac 
— the place had been left almost entirely to the tender 
mercies of Blaise Pomard, its mattre d'hdtel for nearly 
the last quarter of a century, and of his wife Angl- 
lique, who in her housekeeping capacity, shared his 
cares. Their master's frequent absences at Ravignac, 
whose sea-washed shores had a special charm for him, 
should have rendered these light, and, in a sense, 
the charge was indeed almost a sinecure ; but this, 
far from giving them satisfaction, was a source of 
never-ending lamentation ; and they would utter the 
dreariest of jeremiads, as with a scrupulous care, 
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amounting almost to idolatry, they proceeded twice a 
week to wax the parqueted floors which otherwise 
foot so rarely trod, rearrange the stately-gilded Louis 
Treize chairs and tables, blow the faintest thought of 
dust from the rich Sdvres and Palissy, and feather- 
brush the pictures. 

The presentments of the De Ravignacs, from their 
founder, Count Guyon, surnamed the Glorious — who 
tradition reports to have wielded a battle-axe of a size 
exceeding his own rather exceptional inches of seven 
feet two — to the present Maurice, as he looked when 
he was a little boy of twelve, hung in unbroken suc- 
cession in the old Calvados picture gallery ; but many 
family portraits also graced the walls of the town man- 
sion ; among them being those of the last marquis and 
his wife. More faithful likenesses the painter's art 
never produced ; so old Pomard and his wife would 
declare, and their criticism was substantiated by many 
who had known the ill-assorted pair. They almost ex- 
pected, they said, to see the handsome eyes of my 
lord flash into one of those mirthful smiles which no 
adverse conditions of his life were able to quench, nor 
even greatly to modify ; or give utterance to one of 
those epigrams which — pace Madame la Marquise — 
made him so entirely the darling of the Regent's 
Court, that it had entailed the necessity of breaking 
that little entry between the premises of Duke Philippe 
and his own — a piece of extravagance set down by 
Madame la Marquise as worse than useless. That 
pale, faultlefes-featured, patrician face, with its light 
blue eyes, looking at you from the canvas, and shrink- 
ing up your soul within you, almost as they had done 
in life. Ah ! but Madame la Marquise had her points: 
those worthy people who could remember her, would 
say in her pictured presence, as politely as if those 
delicate little ears under the tall toupee could hear. 
She was for instance, a pattern of just thinking ; never 
according to any one more than their due, either in 
estimation or coin, and piety's very model. Did she 
not, in fact, lose her valuable life from the effects of a 
cold caught one bitter February morning when, bare- 
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foot and thinly clad as that crowd's humblest penitent 
— there were hundreds to bear witness to it if you 
doubted — she stood castigating not only herself, but 
others among the flagellant Jansenist enthusiasts at 
the gates of P^re La Chaise ? As if she had ever com- 
mitted any breach of the decalogue! Now if only 
Monsieur le Marquis had turned from his courses — 
Well, Monsieur le Marquis, he had died doing his duty 
at that losing game at Malplaquet — ^let him rest in 
peace. 

And so the faithful old house-steward and his wife, 
dreaming of the H6tel De Ravignac's past glories, and 
hoping till hope almost died, for their resuscitation, 
lived on in the silent house, only cheered by an occa^ 
sional visit from its master, and putting themselves at 
such times into such a bustle of preparation as his sim- 
ple habits detested, but which, from fear of wounding 
their kind hearts, he endured without a murmur. 

" Monsieur will like to see the menu for dinner?" 
was a query which made one of Pomard*s instruments 
of torture, invariably applied at the instant monsieur 
pushed aside his breakfast plate. 

" Not just at present, Pomard," Maurice would an- 
swer. 

"But, pardon," Pomard would venture to remon- 
strate, "if monsieur would have just the condescen- 
sion to indicate, as monsieur, his late lamented father, 
used " 

" But you see, Pomard, that I have such an excellent 
appetite." 

" Monsieur's father had no reason to complain—** 
Pomard would begin. 

" Exactly. That is what I was about to observe ; 
you manage so admirably " 

" Ah. Of his appetite I meant, if monsieur will 
permit. It was superior to monsieur's, if monsieur, 
will forgive the remark. All the same time, monsieur, 
the deceased Marquis, was critical in his ideas of sup- 
plying it; and if monsieur would have the infinite 
goodness to indicate a preference " 

"Ah, well. And De Ravignac's face would grov^ 
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deeply cogitative. " Let me think. Yes. Supposing 
I have a — ^yes, a piece of meat or fish?" At which 
valuable suggestion, a sigh of despair would escape 
Pomard. 

" Monsieur's late lamented father " 

"My father?" And De Ravignac would urge his 
defence mildly, conscious, though how he could not 
conceive, that he had wounded the old man's feelings 
in some tender point. " My father was no bird of pas- 
sage — here one day, gone to-morrow. He entertained 
guests." 

" Ay, that he did." 

" And in any case he was never a solitary. He al- 
ways had my mother." 

" Always. Yes, that is quite true." 

" Now I have not even a I have not even 

that." And De Ravignac, on the day that the discus- 
sion extended to this recorded length, paused, and 
colored slightly. 

" That is because," sturdily said Pomard, but hem- 
ming and catching something of the abnormal hues of 

his master's face on his own, "that is because 

Monsieur will pardon an old man, who was in the 
family before he was bom, for saying that must be his 
own fault altogether." 

" My misfortune rather, Pomard." 

" I repeat," manfully insisted the old maitre d'hdtel, 
" that I look upon a misfortune as a thing that is un- 
avoidable ; and for my part — that is, I should imagine 
— I would say I am quite certain that for my part " — 
and here Pomard's eloquence began to play him a little 
false — " well, I consider, for my part, that it would — 
will — ^would be a happy day for — us all, that one there, 
on which monsieur decides to — ^to put an end to — 
to " 

" His misfortunes ? " laughed De Ravignac. 

" To his fault." And the conqueror, mazed by his 
own daring, beat a headlong retreat from the room. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

IN ESTAFFETTB. 

Whether it was in this way that De Ravignac 
was brought to a clear and full perception of the 
enormity of leading a single life, or whether he had 
for some time past been contemplating the supe- 
riority of an existence shared by the sweet companion- 
ship of Marcelle Duch^stel, who shall say? It is 
certain only that very shortly after this colloquy 
between Pomard and himself, he sent for the old pair, 
and told them that he was about to be married. 

" Ah, mon Dieu ! " ejaculated Madame Pomard, 
folding her hands in a sort of devout ecstasy ; " is it 
not too great a happiness ? " 

" As if any felicity can be too great for monsieur's 
deserving! " rebukefuUy said Pomard, tears of content 
filling his eyes. " And the lady, monsieur, the fortu- 
nate lady ! May one venture to ask " 

" The lady is Mademoiselle Duch^stel — one of her 
Majesty's ladies-in-waiting." 

" Ah ! " And the housekeeper nodded unlimited 
approbation. " Then we shall be having grand doings 
at last. Perhaps her gracious Majesty herself. What 
a wedding ! " 

" On the contrary," said De Ravignac, " I am very 
sorry if it should disappoint you, Madame Pomard ; 
but there is not to be one. No grand doings at 
least," he amended, struck by the stare of scandalized 
mystification in the housekeeper's face. " The Queen 
has expressed a desire for the ceremony to be per- 
formed with no outward show ; and the affair is to 
remain a secret until Mademoiselle Duch&stel is my 
wife." 
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"A secret!** said Pomard, glancing significantly 
sideways at his life's partner, and shaking his head. 
" She won't keep it a week." 

" And you/* irately retorted she, " before three days 
are over, will be chattering it all over the faubourg." 

" I have provided against any slips of the tongue," 
said De Ravignac. "The wedding will take place 
to-morrow." 

" Oh, mordieu ! " groaned Pomard. " That isn't at 
all the way, monsieur, the late lamented marquis 
married his lady." 

" Notwithstanding," said De Ravignac, a little dis- 
tantly, " let us hope our happiness may equal theirs." 

"At least. Amen," fervently murmured the old 
couple. 

"And," he continued, touched by the warmth of 
the tone in which the brief prayer was uttered, 
"the Queen's conditions extend only to the actual 
ceremony. After it, I propose to bring my wife 
here for the ensuing autumn and winter. I should 
have wished to spend some time at Ravignac; but 
the present state of affairs in Paris renders my pres- 
ence here imperative. You must therefore make my 
wife as happy here as you are able, Madame Pomard, 
and we will do our best to atone for a dull wedding 
by turning the house out of windows — ^in moderation, 
of course." Madame Pomard's eyes caught her 
master's contagious smile. " And in the meantime," 
he went on, " you will see that all is in readiness to 
receive us to-morrow evening. I leave every detail 
to you." 

" We shall endeavor that monsieur will not repent 
of doing so." 

And dizzy with the prospect of such preparations, 
the mattre d*h6tel withdrew, followed by his wife, 
to hold solemn consultation in their own private 
apartments concerning the absolute necessity of 
admitting the servants to a share in the secret, if 
their duties were to be got through in a befitting 
manner. Subsequently Pomard unbosomed his per- 
plexity to De Kavignac. "Under penalty of dis- 
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missal, of course/* he explained, '*if they breathe a 
syllable *• 

" Oh ! *' smiled De Ravignac, to whose mind the 
little difficulty had not hitherto occurred, " on pain of 
breaking on the wheel at least. But I am not afraid. 
I rely on their discretion." 

" Monsieur's confidence will not be misplaced. I 
will answer for that," replied Pomard. 

One would have imagined that painting the lily 
would have been less a work of supererogation than 
any attempt to improve the aspect of the magnificent 
old mansion. Nevertheless, Pomard and his wife 
knew not, as they said, which way to turn first. 
Think of the wax-candles alone to be arranged, and 
the fires, for the spring was a late and chilly one. 
Think of the flowers that must deck every room 
and corridor; above all, those in the boudoir of 
Madame la Marquise, which were to be white and 
pure as angels' wings, lilies and syringa blossoms 
and roses — only upon the roses, Pomard was to tell 
the gardener " there must be just the faintest, faintest 
idea of a blush " 

** Oh, yes. That's all well enough," grumbled 
Pomard absently. "The great thing is, whether 
Ragoutin will succeed in getting woodcock's trail 
and goose's liver for supper. It is more than doubt- 
ful, he says. If Monsieur le Marquis had had a spark 
of consideration, he would have fixed his marriage on 
market day. As it is " 

** Eh ! " disdainfully smiled Madame Pomard. " As 
if they'd want any supper ! " 

" Not want supper ! What are you thinking of, you 
romantic old idiot you ! " irately returned her partner. 

" Won't they get it at the chateau before they start, 
pray?" returned she. "What did monsieur say 
about attending the ball as if nothing had happened, 
mon Dieu ? " 

" And isn't the chateau four leagues and a bit from 
the Rue de Richelieu ? " said Pomard, turning on his 
wife, saucepan and whisk in hand, for he was assisting 
the overweighted Ragoutin and his myrmidons ; " and 
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I should like to know if that isn't far enough to get 
hungry again, and die of starvation into the bargain ? 
Ah, plague ! Not want supper ! " And Pomard 
whisked on for dear life. 

Whether that next day seemed to them as long as 
a century, or passed like a flash of lightning, the pair, 
when memory recalled it, could never determine. 
Only as the night fell, lights began to glance from the 
windows, and gild the leaves of the old trees outside, 
as they tossed in the stormy wind that was abroad. 
Within doors, flowers wafted their sweetness through 
the corridors; the supper-table's costly freight shim- 
mered and gleamed in the soft candle-light; men- 
servants in their blue and silver-laced liveries, and 
women-servants in gay chintz and coquettish caps 
flitted to and fro ; while Madame Pomard in her stiff 
taffety of silver gray — originally created for the occa- 
sion of monsieur the heir of Ravignac's baptismal 
ceremony, and laid up in lavender ever since ; red, 
high-heeled shoes, and long black mittens drawn tight 
and guiltless of a crease over her shapely old hands, 
and the flush of glad expectation on her wrinkled face 
— moved proudly from room to room, adjusting a 
flower here, a fold of tapestry there, for the twentieth 
time. Monsieur Pomard was calm, though it was the 
calm of a volcano, and he solemnly rebuked his wife 
when she sighed with impatience, and then stepping 
outside, listened with open mouth and straining ears 
for the roll of carriage-wheels. 

"But it is late," said Madame Pomard, not to be 
silenced. " Monsieur said they should arrive by half 
an hour after midnight, and Notre Dame has struck 
that these two minutes." 

" Notre Dame always does strike first. She is the 
mother church, and has to set an example," replied 
Pomard. 

" But I tell you " 

" Hush ! Hark ! " And Pomard, with the lightness 
of a load of twenty years lifted from his shoulders, 
sprang from the edge of one of the hall chairs on 
which he had seated himself. " Listen 1 " 
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" Ah, mon Dieu ! " mournfully smiled Madame 
Pomard. " How astonishingly easily men are deceived 
when they want to be, poor things ! Now I — I who 
hear as well as you do — ^at least as well as you do ; Fm 
not deaf, I hope " 

" Diable ! nor dumb neither. Can't you be quiet ? *' 

" And I say that it is only the clipperty-clap- 
perty ** 

" Ah, sacre ! " And gnashing his teeth, and flour- 
ishing his fist in her face, Pomard flung the doors wide 
open. 

" Clipperty-clapperty of a horse's feet. One horse ; 
and not the ghost of carriage-wheels " 

A deafening peal at the porte-cochere bell silenced 
Madame Pomard ; and the porter, rushing to the mas- 
sive gates, and flinging them wide open, the little 
crowd of servants, with necks eagerly craned forward 
from where they stood ranged in order due, saw a 
mounted servant in the royal livery enter. 

" Monsieur Pomard ? " he cried, as he clattered to 
the foot of the steps, and looked up to the ring of 
excited faces showing vividly in the flare of the links. 

" Here, at your service," bowed Pomard, advancing, 
in a voice that trembled a little. 

" From Monsieur le Marquis De Ravignac to Blaise 
Pomard," said the envoy, reading the superscription 
of a letter which he drew from the breast of his riding- 
coat, and reaching it up to the old man as he leaned 
over the broad balustrade. 

With shaking fingers Pomard received it, and ad- 
justing his spectacles, proceeded to read the despatch, 
while the rest pressed round, eagerly peering at it 
over his shoulder. Not much of a letter. Barely six 
lines : 

" Chateau de Versah-les, 
•* TA^ 4M 0/ June, 1789, 1 1 post meridian, 
" My good Pomard, — 

"To-day Mademoiselle Duchdstel became my wife. To- 
night I am summoned on duty to Soissons. Madame la Mar- 
quise remains here for the present. You shall know more 
shortly. Your friend, 

" Maurice Raoul Louis De Ravignac." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

WHERE ARE YOUR OFFICERS ? 

It was with a heavy heart that De Ravignac con- 
ducted his men to Soissons. As the last glimpse of 
the roof-tops and towers of Paris faded in the distance, 
he cast one long lingering look behind him ; for there 
lay all his love and happiness, and what before him, 
but misery and discord ? Hard as at best his separa- 
tion from Marcelle, the nature of his mission made it 
ten times harder ; and because his profession was so 
dear to him, his inmost heart shrank now from the 
task he was summoned to fulfill. What was this he 
was about to do? Scare and terrify with shot and 
swords hundreds of starving fellow-creatures. Fight 
and fix at bayonet point scores of fellow-soldiers 
whose crime — ^what crime? Insubordination on ac- 
count of arrears of pay. Great heaven ! Let all the 
ruling of justice and of logic declare whose was the 
crime ! Think of the pittance these common soldiers 
earned — these men, content to risk life, to leave, just 
as he himself was doing now — no more, no less — all 
that was dear to them ; and the miserable pay, just 
sufficing to keep body and soul from parting, had been 
withheld from them, and they wanted it. Want was 
their crime, and want had become their master. And 
for the rioters, what were they but units of that mass 
of twenty millions odd, whose scanty strips of garden 
and pasture land all counted, made not one-third part 
of their fruitful mother country, yet this burdened 
with his Majesty's taxes, my lord's rents, ajid his 
reverence's tithes. And grain was scarce, and salt 
and sugar luxuries not to be named by this vulgar 
third estate. 

To Maurice De Ravignac, as he rode between the 
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barren fieldways, it seemed as if he could hs^e^ tp/n 
from his side that silver-hilted sword, and snapping |t 
in two, flung it at the throne's foot, crying, ** No.: I 
buckled it on for my country's defence ; not to stain 
it with the blood of my countrymen ! " 

And yet — and then his veins quivered with indig- 
nation as he thought of that brave brother officer — 
one at whose side he had fought many a time ; the 
generous-souled man whose best years and fortune 
had been all given for France — of him who would 
share his last crumb with the meanest soldier of his 
troops. This was the man who had been sacrificed 
to a state of things for which he was no more answer- 
able than the birds twittering their spring song over- 
head among the poplars swaying in the strong wind ; 
and half-maddened by the revulsion of his thoughts, 
De Ravignac spurred his horse, and urged on the mpn* 

His brother officers saw in his abstraction, only 
regrets for the bride he had left. They were for the 
most part, men who troubled themselves little enough 
about the raison d'itre of their expedition. Aristo- 
crats all, they went as their fathers, and grandfathers, 
and great grandfathers had gone out before them. 
On his Majesty's service. Depar le roi^ and the rest 
might take care of itself, as indeed it had in contem.- 
plation. 

As to De Ravignac — morbleu ! And they twirled 
the dainty small moustachios, it was just becoming 
the thing for these high-born sons of Mars to culti- 
vate. Well, put yourself in his place, and see whether 
you would be cheerful under such circumstances. 
She looked absolutely goddess-like, the Duch^stel, 
last night ; and foi (ThonneuTy it was hard to say 
whether De Ravignac ought to be more envied or 
commiserated. Certainly it never struck the light- 
hearted gentlemen that their colonel's regrets for his 
marred happiness, could be an ounce the heavier for 
his uncongenial mission. 

It was a poor adjective — uncongenial — to express 
the sensations of De Ravignac when at last thw 
came within half a league or so of the old city, ft 

152231B 
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was not the growling menace or uplifted fists of 
those haggard, unwashed men that appalled him, it 
was the wan, weary faces of the women, the pinched 
cheeks, and shrunken limbs of the little children as 
they gazed wistfully after the fine soldiers filing past. 
It was the lean ribs of the cows, and the wretched 
horses cropping the coarse and stunted herbage ; the 
plaintive bleat of hungry goats, the patient stricken 
eyes of sheepless sheep dogs, that pierced into his 
very soul. For the first time De Ravignac came face 
to face with the things he had read of in the journals 
and the pamphlets already beginning to pour from 
the printing presses of St. Antoine and St. Marceau. 
It was no longer almost the monopoly of that modish 
newsvendor Monsieur M^tra, in his smart coat and 
cocked hat, to retail Paris chit-chat every morning in 
the Tuileries gardens. His Majesty needed no longer 
to inquire: "And what says M^tra to-day?" The 
Break of Day y the Moniteur^ and a hecatomb of such 
sheets could tell the King now what Paris was think- 
ing about, and even beginning to do. 

And Maurice De Ravignac was not behind the 
humblest Parisian as a student of such literature. 
Moreover, though his absences from the city had 
been frequent and long, he understood more than 
many who never left its midst. He knew all about 
that petition of grievances, years old now, which had 
risen up like smoke from the " masses," as the blue- 
blooded elect called those who were not of them and 
theirs ; and he guessed with awe and pity at the fire 
smouldering beneath. Undoubtedly, and, perhaps, 
because he had seen from a distance, he knew more 
than many; grasping the full bearings, while only 
what was closest touched their perceptions. Yet 
hitherto it had been even for him but dimly outlined. 
Now, here, in the merciless daylight, he saw for the 
first time, not miseries which black type might have 
pictured overblackly, but his own eyes saw women 
in ragged shawls too scanty to cover their lean 
breasts, about which their babies* hands — or chickens 
claws were they? — clutched so hungrily — stooping 
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to fill their tattered aprons with the ditch nettles 
and the rank weeds to boil for a meal — patiently and 
silently, for the patient stage was not exhausted yet. 
Women, for the most part, were women still. Some, 
perchance, remained so till the end. And D^ 
Ravignac and his officers and his men hastened on ; 
over a clear road, however, no farther than the bar- 
riers. There a forest of bared arms, bloodrsmeared, 
and begrimed with pistol smoke, seized the bridles of 
the horses, and fastened upon the men ; but they fell 
overpowered and scattered right and left, to the rear, 
closing there in wild procession, shoulder to shoulder, 
till a halt was called in front of the barracks. 

There from end to end of the building, and with a 
strong guard about the main entrance, the mutineers 
stood leaning sternly silent on their muskets, and 
watching the advancing manoeuvres of the dragoons ; 
but not a commissioned officer of their company to 
be seen — corporals and sergeants occupying their 
place. Still as statues they stood, their dogged and 
sullen eyes all concentrating on De Ravignac as he 
rode to the front. There reining up, he opened his 
lips to address them ; but one deep, prolonged growl 
thundered down the attempt. 

Lifting his hand, he waited immovable as they, till 
the sound died away ; then again he strove to speak, 
and again, like the surging of some fierce wave upon 
a shingly shore, the ominous growl uprose ; but, as 
if suddenly impelled by some superior power, it died 
down with startling abruptness, as once more De 
Ravignac's voice rang out clear in the morning air. 
" Where are your officers ? " he demanded, surveying 
their ranks. 

The stolid features of the mutineers broke into 
grim, ironical smiles, and with military promptitude 
they pointed to the corporals and sergeants. 

" Your commissioned officers ? ** insisted De Ravi- 
gnac, his face grown stern and resolute. Then, not 
waiting for any fresh general manifestations, he beck- 
oned to him one of the corporals standing nearest. 

"Where are your commanding officers?" he said. 
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" In the mess-room yonder," surlily answered the 
fellow, jerking his head towards the guarded entrance. 

"Prisoners?" 

" Locked in. Yes. Well taken care of — what is left 
of them," added the speaker, with a half-stifled chuckle. 

" They must be released." 

"Ah, ah I Perhaps. All in good time. But you 
see, my colonel, we others — we have our conditions." 

" And what are your conditions ? " 

"The paying down of our arrears in full; and at 
once," quickly added the man. 

" At once is not possible." 

" We will see about that." 

" What is your deficit ? " 

" A few thousand livres, some odd sous," answered 
the spokesman, drawing a folded paper from his 
pocket, and handing it to De Ravignac. " How 
many to a fraction, if you want to know, is down here 
in black and white." 

De Ravignac took the paper in silence, and slipped 
it into the breast of his coat. " A few thousand 
livres," he murmured thoughtfully. 

" Ay," said the corporal, catching the unconsciously 
uttered words. " That is it. In round numbers. 
Maybe," he added, with an insolent laugh, "youVe 
brought them with you, in your pockets there, my 
colonel." 

" If I had enough in them to pay the whole French 
army, not a sou would be transferred to yours, till 
you returned to your duty. Is this the way you keep 
your oath to the King and the nation ? " 

" Let the King and the nation do their part, and 
they will see whether we do ours." 

"That is the speech of hirelings; not of the true 
sons of France." 

" We love our country," answered the man, with 
fire. " Long live France ! " 

" Long live France ! " shouted the hundreds of 
throats, in deafening chorus. 

" We would die for her if we had a thousand lives. 
But in order to die, one must live. We are starving." 
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" And you mend troubles by murdering your 
officers, and shutting them up? They must be re- 
leased." 

"Shoulder arms!" shouted the corporal, turning 
sharply from De Ravignac to the men. They 
obeyed ; but the most rigid discipline prevailed, and 
not a shot was fired. 

"They must have their liberty," continued De 
Ravignac, when he had given the same word of com- 
mand to his own ranks. " On what terms are they to 
find it? Justice " 

"Ay," hoarsely growled a score of voices, "that's 
what we want. Justice ! Justice ! " 

" And you ask for yourselves, what you deny your 
leaders ? " indignantly said De Ravignac. 

" Fire ! " was the shouted comment. 

" Charge ! " cried De Ravignac ; and each side 
dashed forward — man against man — Frenchman 
against Frenchman — brother, perchance, against 
brother — closing in deadly struggle. With hideous 
yells and clamor, the rabble gathered about the gates, 
rushed in, springing, pike and pitchfork and knife in 
hand, upon De Ravignac's men ; outnumbering them 
now by two to one, but failing, though they struggled 
like wild cats, to break the compact mass, advancing 
six abreast through the upheaval of mutineers and 
rioters. Inferior as they were in numbers, the disor- 
der of their opponents, caused by the new element, 
weakened what it would have strengthened ; and with 
a power that seemed miraculous, De Ravignac's men, 
moving like one man, in obedience to the voice of 
their leader, made for the chief inner staircase con- 
ducting straight to the officer's mess-rooms. On, on, 
through yells and shrieks and wild oaths, and the 
deafening crackle of musketry and carbines, and the 
clash of steel, they hewed and thrust a passage, follow- 
ing in the wake of De Ravignac, who had dismounted. 
On, on, where he had broken through the strong picket 
of muskets guarding the door and around him, halting 
at last on one of the midmost stairs, turned sword in 
hand to confront the glare of baffled faces below. 
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Not altogether unscathed was De Ravignac. A deep 
cut in the wrist, apparently from a sabre, had disabled 
his right hand ; and, hastily winding his handkerchief 
about it, he gripped his drawn sword with his left 
hand, and calmly surv^iqg the scene before him, 
waited till at last the turmoil lulled. " It is enough," 
he said then ; " too much. You have brought this 
blood upon your awn heads; and y<xu, soldiers, at 
least, should know the law's penalty for what you 
have been guilty of. But your wrongs are great ; and 
King Louis is the father of his people. Their troubles 
are his. He shall know yours." And, laying aside 
his sword, De Ravignac drew the schedule from his 
breast. '* This," he added, " shall be placed before 
him ; and without delay." 

" Vive le Roi I Vive De Ravignac ! " shouted his 
auditors. 

" Ay, ay ! " growled an individual, dressed like one 
of the poorer sort of farmers, flourirfiing a blood- 
stained reaping-hook. "That sounds very fine; but 
who'll guarantee it us ? We've had enough promises. 
Who'll guarantee it ? " 

" I," said De Ravignac, " if you desire it. I myself 
will be your deputy.' 

" Long live De Ravignac ! Long live De Ravi- 
gnac ! " And in these enthusiastic cries, all the side of 
popular favor turned for the man assailed not half an 
hour before, with bitter menaces and impromptu 
missiles. Type reversed of countless like scenes the 
next coming years should see. 

The lines of their conqueror's face, so sternly fixed, 
softened as he gazed on those careworn, rugged men ; 
and all his generous nature's compassion and sympathy 
shone into his eyes, till they grew dim, and he was forced 
to dash away the tears with his unwounded hand, as 
he lifted it to acknowledge their acclamations. 

At the same instant, the loud report of a musket- 
shot cracked in the air, and a groan of agony broke 
from De Ravignac, as he staggered and fell upon the 
staircase, a stream of blood oozing fast through a 
wound in his left side. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE MAN WITH THE BILLHOOK. 

So deeply absorbed had been his hearers in De 
Ravignac's words, that not one had seen the hand of 
the assassin raised ; and a storm of confusion ensued^ 
mingled with imprecations and cries for summary ven. 
geance on the perpetrator oi the deed. " Murderer ! 
Assassin ! Coward ! Strike him down ! Shoot him 
dead ! Hang him to the lamp-post ! " 

It seemed probable that these lynchJaw recom- 
mendations would have been severally carried out in 
less time than it takes to tell, had the lightest clue to 
the culprit been obtainable; but the smoke of the 
musket as it faded in mid-air, only left revealed a 
group of ghastly faces exchanging stares of mute and 
horror-stricken reproach. This group was composed 
of civilians, with the exception of one stalwart private 
soldier of the mutineers' side, whom they at once set 
upon and pinioned, vehemently charging him with the 
deed, he as indignantly denying ; and circumstantial 
evidence was so far in his favor, that no weapon but 
a sheathed sabre was found upon him. " Where's 
your musket?" shrieked his captors. Ay," where's 
your musket ? " echoed one of them, the same tall 
farmer-looking man with the billhook, who had inter- 
rupted De Ravig^ac, and who now held the unlucky 
soldier's elbow gripped fast as a vice in his long bony 
fingers. " Speak f Haven't you got a voice ? " 

Nature had not denied the young man that useful 
endowment, but surprise had temporarily deprived him 
of it, and he was able to respond only by piteous 
gasps. " It — it was wrenched — from my hands, just 
— just as I had primed it, and just be-^befofe the shot 
was fired/' he stammered out* 
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**0h, yes, without doubt," sneered the man with 
the billhook. " We believe that, of course." 

"You saw the face of the fellow who snatched it 
from you, my friend — did you not ? ** asked a keen- 
eyed man of about fifty years of age, wearing an ad- 
vocate's gown, who had joined the crowd. 

"No, Monsieur Grandier," answered the soldier. 
" The hand crept ever so gently, like a snake moves, 
under my elbow, so. That is, I'd show you how, if 
they'd let me stir an inch," groaned the captive. 

" Give him breathing room," said the lawyer ; and 
his injunction was promptly obeyed by all but the 
owner of the billhook. " We can make a pretty good 
guess at what we want to know about that," he said. 
" You're a fine soldier to let your musket be taken 
from you." 

" I supposed we had done with them for the mo- 
ment," answered the soldier with a blunt significance 
that scored well for him with his accusers, " and I was 
holding it loosely." 

" Ah," said the stranger. " A mistake. One never 
knows when one's firearms may not come handy ; just 
as one never can judge by appearances. Now, this 
fellow here," he went on, addressing the rest, " speaks 
sweetly enough, and of course, it's no business of mine 
if you choose to let him off " 

" We do. We do," cried they all. " We are certain 
he is not the guilty one. The wretch has managed to 
slip through our fingers." 

" And stolen my beautiful musket," dismally 
groaned the soldier. " My lovely inlaid musket." 

" And, as I say, though it isn't any business of 
mine," continued the stranger, slackening his own 
grasp, and with a shrug and a smile that added no 
fresh beauty to his sinister features, " if you're such 
fools, why, you're to be pitied. For my part I should 
be inclined to be suspicious of such a fine cockatoo 
of a fellow." And he turned away with a careless 
swagger. 

" What do you mean ? " challenged the soldier, as 
be strode in front of the man, and barred his progress, 
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sparks of indignation kindling in his eyes. " What the 
fiend do you mean ? " 

" What I said/* coblly responded the other ; " that 
if I belonged to your beggarly Soissons, which I do 
not " 

" Heaven be thanked ! ** laughed a saucy voice. 

" Heaven be thanked, as you observe, young 
man. Fd be careful of the acquaintance I formed. 
The French army certainly appears to want wejed- 
ing.*' 

" And the community generally might be none the 
worse for it," remarked the lawyer, "judging by some 
of its products." 

" You say quite right, Monsieur TAvocat," said the 
man with the billhook, letting a gleaming line of his 
white teeth be seen ; " there are certain — blackberries 
shall we call them ? — ^which frightfully cumber the 
ground." 

" Since you say you are not of Soissons," inter- 
rupted the lawyer, waving away the words with an 
imperturbable smile, " would it be too much conde- 
scension on your part, to explain to what we are 
indebted for the pleasure of your presence here on this 
eventful day? " 

" When my business concerns the gossips of Sois- 
sons, certainly I shall be charmed to explain it," re- 
turned the stranger. " In the meantime, it appears 
to have sufficient to do in giving attention to its own 
affairs. But if you really insist on knowing, gentle- 
men," he went on, after a moment's pause, as if he 
had thought better of his speech, " I am returning 
to Eselsdorf from this city, where I have been 
to " 

" To buy geese," cried the laughing voice. 

'* No. To sell them, my friend. And my business 
being satisfactorily concluded, I am on my way back 
to Eselsdorf." 

" Never heard of the place. The name's a German 
one," growled the soldier. 

" Nevertheless it is some miles in on this side of thr 
Rhine." 
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" You are a Lorrainer ? " 

"Or an Alsatian — I may be. Good-day to yon, 
gentlemen." And the possible native of the east 
Borderland, shouldering his billhook, and touching 
his cap with the back of his forefinger, moved towards 
the gates. " May that be your musket, friend?" he 
asked, glancing behind him towards the soldier, as he 
passed the spot near which they had all first been 
standing, and pointing on the ground. 

The man sprang forward to the spot indicated, 
where, among a heap of stones, broken cartouche 
boxes, torn belts, and other tokens of the recent 
struggle, lay a musket. With a gleam of satisfaction 
on his face, the soldier picked up his lost treasure, 
easy of identification by his initials, which, being a 
skilful amateur carver, he had cut into the butt. 

" Be careful, my lad," said the lawyer, shifting a 
little on one side. " You say you had loaded it ; and 
if, after all, it should not be the one which has 
wounded Colonel De Ravignac " 

"There's little enough doubt of that, monsieur/' 
answered the man, showing the firelock. " See." 

" Ah. You're right, I daresay," said the lawyer, 
again making one or two retrograde steps, as the 
soldier advanced the weapon within a few inches of 
his nose. " Certainly I should be inclined to hold the 
evidence conclusive." 

" What a piece of work," grumbled the man with 
the billhook, as he elbowed his way through the 
crowd of women and men thronging round the gates 
to learn the rights of what had occurred. " What a 
piece of work about nothing. Dead? How the 
deuce should I know? Plague! Let me pass, can't 
you?" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

BULLETS AND SABRE-CUTS. 

Dead? And just as outside that was the question 
echoing from mouth to mouth, it was the one mutely 
expressed in the faces of the released officers, as, 
hurrying from the mess-rooms to the staircase, they 
fell back in consternation at the sight of De Ravignac 
stretched bleeding and insensible in the arms of his 
lieutenant. Dead ? 

A faint ray illumining the face of the surgeon, as 
he looked up from a brief examination, relieved them 
of their deepest fears. "It has not touched the 
heart," he said, under his breath. " Let him be 
carried in." 

Gently and tenderly they raised the wounded man, 
and bore him to the nearest room, where they laid 
him on a bed, ind then, with the exception of two 
who remained to give any needed assistance, all 
noiselessly withdrew. 

For some seconds the Surgeon's great gold watch, 
by which he was striving to reckon the faint pulsa^ 
tions at his patient's wrist, ticked on In unbroken 
silence ; then De Ravignac's eyes slowly unclosed, and 
one word escaped him — ** Marcelle ! " While his gaze 
travelled round the bare barrack walls, with an ex- 
pression of vague inquiry gradually gathering intelli- 
gence. 

"Yes," said the surgeon, who had picked up some 
garbled version of recent events during the march, 
" she shall — Madame la Marquise shall be summoned." 

" No, no," said De Ravignac, with strange earnest- 
ness. " Poor child, no." 

''Goodl She shall not be summoned," said Dr. 
Savary^as he proceeded to cut awi^ the vest and 
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the shoulder part of his patient's coat. ** Certainly 
not." 

"She must not be told of this. Do you hear? 
She — my — wife " Then he fainted. 

" Pray Heaven she be not a widow first," mentally 
ejaculated the surgeon. "But we will hope for the 
best. You heard the wish expressed just now by 
your colonel? " he added to one of the helpers. " Go 
quickly, before it is too late, and see that the courier 
who carries the news of this day's work to their 
Majesties, speaks of the wound as trifling." And 
shuddering at this very wide departure from truth, 
the surgeon began his cruel mercies, and succeeded in 
extracting the bullets which had glanced aside from 
the region of the heart, and lodged in the shoulder ; 
but Dr. Savary looked thoughtful, as he pondered on 
the chances of death against life under the terrible 
loss of blood the marquis had sustained. Only time 
could decide the struggle. 

The pain De Ravignac had endured brought its 
inevitable consequences of fever and delirium. All 
through the night, the few audible words of his broken 
utterances pictured to the surgeon watching beside 
him, the scenes in which he imagined himself to be 
taking part. Now he was in the gardens of Trianon ; 
now he crooned a few notes of the " Carillon Na- 
tional " ; then he seemed to be protesting, half laugh- 
ingly, with some person — a woman, to judge by the 
tones of mingled deference and gallantry ; now he 
muttered of some coming storm, and hurriedly mur- 
mured, " Marcelle," again and again, until the dear 
name seemed to conquer down all his pain and unrest, 
and he fell towards morning into a quiet sleep. 

" It is better than all my anodynes," thought Dr. 
Savary to himself, as he looked down at De Ravignac's 
peaceful face, "and will perhaps balk that villain's very 
obvious intention after all. We haven't so many men 
like you, my colonel, that we can spare you to a better 
world just yet." And with a cross between a smile 
and a sigh, the surgeon extinguished the lamp ; for 
dawn was already breaking, and leaning back in his 
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arm-chair, near the bed's foot, closed his own tired 
eyes for a doze. 

Ten o'clock was striking from the old belfry of the 
cathedral, when he opened them again ; and he jerked 
himself forward in his chair — horrified at finding that 
his dog's sleep had developed into as sound a one as 
he ever remembered to have enjoyed — and glanced 
anxiously towards his patient. De Ravignac was gaz- 
ing at him with thoughtful eyes. "You have slept 
well, doctor?" he said. 

" Ah ! Good heavens ! I fear so. Yes," answered 
the doctor. " And you ? How long have you been 
awake ? " 

" Not so long," answered De Ravignac ; " but long 
enough to wonder whether I have any chance of re- 
covery. Speak frankly, doctor." 

" Certainly," answered Savary ; " every chance, if 
you don't talk." 

" Very well. When can I go back to Paris ? To- 
morrow or " 

" Never," said Savary, seeking for lingering evidences 
of his recent cerebral disturbance in the quiet com- 
posure of De Ravignac's face — " never, if you will talk, 
marquis." 

" Ah ! I'm not talking. I only want to know how 
soon " 

" In a week or ten days possibly," interrupted the 
surgeon. Double that time was the more probable 
limit, even if things went at their best ; but the ex- 
tension would, he considered, be better discussed 
later. "A week or ten days if you don't talk about it." 

" That is a long time," said De Ravignac. " Still — 
Dr. Savary." 

The surgeon, who was struggling to maintain an ap- 
pearance of five fathoms deep interest in the perusal 
of a dog's-eared copy of " Manon Lescaut " which he 
had found lying about, a romance he had by heart . 
before he left school, looked up, and laid his finger on 
his lips. 

"Yes, I know," nodded De Ravignac. "You are 
quite right. I merely wish to repeat '* 
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" Ah 1 Mon Dieu ! *' despairingly groaned the 
doctor. 

" That the orders I gave last night about Madame 

la Marquise ? They have been strictly attended 

to. And — and — morbleu ! I think my hejid is still a 
little confused." And De Ravignac passed his hand 
across his eyes. The movement caused him to shiver 
with pain. " I forgot that," he said, looking at the 
dressings on his wrist with some curiosity. " How 
you have plaistered it up — a little scratch like that ! " 

" A little scratch that nearly takes a man's hand oflF, 
requires a scrap of plaister/* said Savary. " A bad 
sabre-cut, colonel.'* 

" No," answered De Ravignac ; " some clumsy 
fellow in the crowd, with his billhook. 1 saw it." 

" Ah ! you saw him." 

" No, I saw it, I tell you." 

" Ah, I comprehend. Not the idiot who did it ? " 

" It would not signify, if I had not a letter to write," 
said De Ravignac, half to himself. 

" Signify ! " ejaculated the doctor. " Good heavens, 
no ! On the contrary, the ass is to be congratulated 
as an instrument of a special Providence sent to assist 
me in saving you from suicide, Colonel De Ravignac. 
Write a letter ? Parbleu ! if you had a hundred hands 
you should not do it. You mean that I will write one 
for you ; if it is absolutely peremptory, that is." 

" You are very kind," sighed De Ravignac, with a 
faint smile on his pain-wrung face. " I am afraid that 
would not answer the purpose." 

" So much the better. Then we need not talk any 
more." 

And all De Ravignac's finest strategy failed after 
this, against Dr. Savary's tactics of silence. The ex- 
perienced surgeon knew that the contest of death with 
life for the brave heart, was in reality but just begun, 
and he had his apprehensions that the special anxieties 
besetting his mind, would score heavily against his 
chances of recovery. These presages were only too 
well founded ; and for many days De Ravignac s life 
hung on a thread. Day by day, frequently hour by 
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hour, bulletins of his condition were posted on the 
barrack gates, and read with a hungry anxiety, which 
on the face of it seemed problematical. 

But only on the face of it. Had he fallen in fair 
fight, his own men would have deplored the best-loved 
chief soldier ever had ; and those he had been sent to 
bring to order, must have accorded his brave memory 
its due ; but, as it was, the malcontents resented the 
attack of that cowardly hand, more, if it were possible, 
than even De Ravignac's own soldiers. They recoiled 
with horror at the shadow it threw on their military 
honor. " We are soldiers," they cried fiercely, " not 
assassins!** And for the Soissons people, though 
embryo " patriots" swarmed among them, and the 
name of aristocrat was fast growing into a hated one, 
they had not yet reached to the length of thinking 
thfey did the State service by murder. 

Yet the deed had been done ; and if it should not 
accomplish its end, that would be no thanks to the 
hand that aimed the blow. It mu^ have been fatal, 
had not the slight, unexpected movement of the mar- 
quis's arm shielded his heart from immediate death ; 
and many a woman and many a man who imagined 
they entertained the gravest doubts as to the existence 
of Heaven, found themselves praying to it fervently 
for the ultimate sparing of the wounded man's life. 

The occurrence diverted for the time the very dis- 
cussion of the question of all their troubles, and 
silenced their clamor of grievances; and the half- 
starved city made a ghastly, though heartfelt effort to 
be gay, and pranked itself in gala wreaths and ribbons 
of tricolor and of virgin white, on the day when the 
strip of paper on the barrack gates told the good news 
that De Ravignac's life was out of danger. If a storm 
of loaves had rained on them, they could not have 
more honestly rejoiced. 
8 
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CHAPTER XX. 

•TO LOVE, HONOR, AND OBEY.'* 

*' A MESSENGER from Soissons ! He may come in, 
may he not, Marcelle ? " asked the Queen of Madame 
De Ravignac, as they sat alone together at their em- 
broidery frames, weaving in anxious thoughts, poor 
ladies both, with every stitch of the golden lilies ; and 
Marcelle's hand, trembling with hope and fear, paused, 
and lay like a fluttering dove upon the bright-hued 
flowers. 

" Well, monsieur, you have brought us good news ? " 
inquired Marie Antoinette of the young lieutenant as 
he entered. 

" The revolt is put down, madame," soberly 
answered he. 

" Of course it is," said the Queen, with a flush of 
proud satisfaction; "and without bloodshed? Or is 
that," she added sadly, " too much to hope ? " 

" There is not one man killed, your Majesty." 

"Thank Heaven! And your colonel? He is 
well?" 

" He is wounded — slightly wounded,^ hurriedly 
amended the young officer, as his ear caught the low 
cry that escaped Marcelle. " A sabre-cut on the right 
wrist." 

" Ah I " said the Queen quickly, " which explains 
his not writing. He has sent no letter ? " 

" No, madame." 

" You return to Soissons, monsieur — ^when ? " 

" In half an hour, madame." 

" You hear ? " said the Queen, turning to Marcelle, 
who had risen silently. " Have you any message for 
your husband ? " 
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" No, madame. I am going to him." 

The ambassador started. " Pardon me," he stam- 
mered, " Colonel De Ravignac's strict orders — com- 
mands — desire was that madame should — should 
remain here." 

" But, monsieur," said Marcelle, with a simple dig- 
nity that made the young fellow regard his colonel as 
the most enviable person in the world, notwithstand- 
ing his wounds, " he would not be so cruel. Do you 
not understand that I am his wife ? " 

The officer bowed. 

" And, therefore," smiled the Queen, " obedience is 
your only choice. But have patience ; possibly Mon- 
sieur De Ravignac is returning to Paris immediately. 
Is it so, monsieur ? " 

" Quickly, I believe, madame." 

Marcelle's face, which had flushed with joy, faded as 
he added, " In ten days or a fortnight." 

"The time he promised," said the Queen, with 
grave composure, knowing very well De Ravignac had 
made no allusion to any definite date of return. 
" Well, monsieur, can you give us any more informa- 
tion ? " she added, looking as if a trifle of difluseness 
on this laconic young lieutenant's part would not have 
been unwelcome even to herself. 

"I have nothing more to tell you, madame," said 
the stolid creature, looking straight before him into 
space. 

" Then, monsieur, it only remains for us to wish you 
a pleasant journey back to Soissons," said the Queen. 
And with as much despatch as was compatible with 
the etiquette of the occasion, the officer withdrew, in- 
dulging in a long gasp of relief when he found himself 
out in the corridors again. 

" Poor child ! " said the Queen, when they were 
alone once more. "These are weary days for you. 
Nay, come — no tears," for Marcelle was sobbing bit- 
terly. " This is not my brave little woman of yester- 
day. And what is the difference, excepting indeed 
that nearly two days are past, since then and now ? " 

" Now," answered Marcelle, looking up through 
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her tears, ** is he not wounded ? SufTcringy s^i, alone, 
among great rough soldiers ? " 

" Not for the first tiipe. And trust me, Marcell^, 
your gp'eat rough soldiers have tender hearts, and will 
nurse that poor hand as well as you would." 

" But— my duty- — " 

" Ah ! " smiled the Queen. " That is to do as your 
husband bids you. Oh ! he is a stem disciplinarian, 
this Colonel De Ravignac. Listen to mc, dear child," 
more seriously continued Marie Antoinette. *'You 
love this Maurice of yours ; but only when you have 
come to know him as the King and I know him, you 

will understand how noble-hearted, how unselfish 

See^ now, child, he remembers for you, what you for- 
get, that as yet you are Marcelle Duoh&stel- — r-" 

" My name is his, madame," interrupted Marcelle, 
with heaving bosom. 

"Still Marcelle DuchAstel, in the world's eyes. 
Child, can you forgive me?" said the Queen, sadly. 

" Forgive you, mad^me ? " 

"Can you forgive me for causing you this day's 
suffering? Oh, but I am to blame for it all! Had it 
not been for my whim, would your husband — could he 
— have forbidden you to go to him now ? Would you 
not have been his wife before all the world to-day, as 
now you are in Heaven's sight ? " 

"And yours, madame," said Marcelle, quickly, "and 
the King's, and that ball-room full of people " 

" A Versailles ball-room full of people is not the 
world — now," sighed the Queen. " And Caesar's wife 
— Caesar, the master of half the world — was not more 
jealous of his honor than this Maurice De Ravignac. 
Yes, Caesar's wife — heigho ! " And the Queen's lips 
curled into a mournfully ironical smile. ^'Heaven 
knows my heart and me ; and yet if I might live my 
life's last half over again, Marcelle, I think it diould be 
more discreet — more honest it could not be — and 
France would be happier to-day." 

"You reproach yourself too severely, madame," 
said Marcelle, gazing with surprise into her royal mis- 
tress's face. 
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"No. I should have listened, I tell you, to the 
counsel of wise heads and gray hairs — like mine are 
now. See, Marcelle," — and the Queen pushed back 
the luxuriant, unpowdered hair from her white tem- 
ples — "what an old woman I am! Your mother. 
Has it not been so between us? My child, believe me, 
your husband has judged right. And patience. List- 
en, now. Shall I prophesy? He intends to give you 
a surprise, and come back unawares. Oh ! I do not 
forget his parting words: 'Madame, till I come to 
claim my wife of you.' And so he placed you in my 
arms. Do you remember, Marcelle? Do you re- 
member?" 

And so the Queen brought back a ray of sunshine 
to her favorite's face, though all the while her own in- 
most heart sorely misgave her ; and where Marcelle 
had read only reticence in the presence of royalty, 
Marie Antoinette with her experience in such divina- 
tion, thought she read some only half-told truth — a 
suspicion confirmed later, when next she saw the King, 
to whom the young officer had confided, under condi- 
tion of its concealment from Marcelle, the real state of 
De Ravignac. Such concealment was the more easy 
of accomplishment by reason of the strict seclusion in 
which the young bride kept herself, seeing no one and 
seen by none ; so that any chances of stumbling on 
the truth were infinitesimal. While over and above 
this, were the rose-colored bulletins which De Ravi- 
gnac so earnestly desired should continue to be for- 
warded to Paris, and to the Chateau, thus leaving the 
Queen herself in possession of only a modified version 
of his danger. Tne wounded wrist was going on well ; 
though Dr. Savary feared it must disable the hand for 
months, and leave a deep scar for life. 

The same information that reached Marcelle was 
afforded to Pomard and his wife; and while the 
steward's distress was very great at the causes which 
detained his master in Soissons, he found not a little 
consolation in the idea of being, as he phrased it, able 
to turn round, and make the place really presentable 
and fit for my lord and my lady to come to. Among 
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other odds and ends, a couple more lacqueys were 
wanting to complete the household arrangements. 
One of these was soon found ; but the other, being re- 
quired for no less a post than my lord's own body-serv- 
ant, was by no means so easy to come upon. It was 
a hideous truth, that for positively several weeks past, 
my lord had not had a valet proper at all — Pomard 
having fulfilled the necessary duties as far as he was 
able ; but the frightful part to contemplate was, that 
on what now turned out to have been his wedding 
morning, a common barber had tied monsieur's wig ! 
Think of it. Think ! Pomard dreamed of it, and the 
dreams were nightmares. How had such a pass been 
arrived at ? Well, there it was. Because people were 
idiots ; and the parrot-chatter of the day had sent the 
last valet crazy with notions of liberty, and of being 
your own master, and the rest of it. He had got into 
vulgar company, this fellow — Daumas was his name — 
who yelled over their cups the most seditious rubbish 
you ever heard, and led this poor, weak-minded Dau- 
mas such a life for being a lord's lacquey, that he 
could endure it no longer, and had gone with a sister 
of his, and set up as innkeeper out along the Villers 
Cotterets Road. Well, individually he was no such 
great loss ; a more stupid animal did not exist. Even 
my lord, all patience and good nature as he was, had 
complained of Daumas's fingers being thumbs. Those 
who had the acquaintance of mademoiselle, his sister, 
said she possessed all her brother's share of brains as 
well as her own. Not that Pomard knew Made- 
moiselle Daumas beyond the merest how-do-you-do in 
the world. She was hardly the sort of person for ex- 
ample Never mind. No, Daumas was certainly 

not regrettable as Daumas ; the difficulty lay in meet- 
ing with an individual qualified to be near my lord's 
person. 

Now, if my lord was not exacting, Pomard was for 
him ; and the indispensable attributes united in one 
man, seemed not forthcoming, though fifty candidates 
presented themselves for the situation. What were 
they to know? Why everything of course; and 
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Pomard was in despair. Wages? Were they not 
adequate to the demand ? My lord was no niggard. 
Only let the eligible person present himself ; and at 
last the Crichton rang at the porte-cochere. That was 
a triumph for Pomard, whose wife had said he would 
never meet with such an abridgment of polite learning 
and the arts of the toilette in one ; and that " my lord 
did not look for it." 

" Ydu leave what my lord looks for to me. I know 
what is good for my lord ; and he shall have it, or my 
name is not Pomard. I tell you I've engaged the fel- 
low. He's given satisfactory references." And 
Pomard pointed to a couple of letters in his hand. 

" Written ones ? " said Madame Pomard. 

"Without doubt. Yes. I suppose I can't go to 
Naples after his Highness the Prince de Castel Blanco, 
or to Sweden for the Count Zinntinkel's good 
word, just when my lord is on the point of coming 
home ? " 

"Ah, well, engage him if you think proper. For 
my part I don't like his face." 

" Face ! Now, isn't that a woman all over for you," 
said Pomard, pocketing his correspondence with a 
lofty smile. " Always judging by outsides. , Not 
good looking enough to please you, eh, parbleu? 
You'll be saying my lord's ugly next, my respectable 
wife." 

" Oh, as to that, he's handsome enough, if you 
please. But, as I told you long before we were mar- 
ried, give me the man as ugly as the " 

" Diable ! What stuff you talk ! " 

" — ^As the ugliest, if only he's got a nice expres- 
sion." 

" Plague ! You'd go a long way, then, before you'd 
match the intelligence of this man's face. Oh, he's a 
cunning dog, I can see," delightedly chuckled Pomard 
— " this Touton." 

" Cunning. Yes, that's just it," persisted the house- 
keeper. " Now, for my part, I'm not sure I don't 
prefer a little bit of dullness — stupidity, so to speak. 
I remember so well remarking that to you my Blaise, 
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only the very day we were married. * Give me the 
man,* I said " 

" Sacr6 ! " cried Pomard. " I tell you youVe noth- 
ing to do with the men. Stick to your own con- 
cerns, and see you to a woman for Madame la Mar- 
quise. And let her be a woman — a proper one. Do 
you hear ? " 

"You may depend on that,** replied Ang^lique, 
pursing her lips. 

" Not a monster in petticoats. I can*t tolerate ugly 
women about the place." 

" No, no, my Blaise," purred Madame Pomard. 
" How should you ? You who have never been accus- 
tomed to them?" 
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CHAPTER XXL 

MY LORD'S NEW LACQUEY. 

Certainly Teuton appeared to have spoken only 
the truth when he had told Pomard he could do every- 
thing. His seemed to be one of those cork-like 
natures able to rise to the needs of every occasion ; and 
he had not been three days under the roof of the 
Hdtel de Ravignac, before he was as much at home 
with everybody and everything as if he had been 
reared on the premises. What a load of anxiety his 
find relieved Pomard of I He was never tired of con- 
gratulating himself on the notion of being able to 
acquaint Monsieur le Marquis with his success. And 
then the brilliance of that idea which dawned on the 
old steward, of sending Touton to Soissons, to be as it 
were his own herald, and carry the intelligence of him- 
self to his new master. What a treasure he would be 
to him ! Ride ? But certainly, Touton could ride a 
dromedary if you wished ; and he rode to Soissons on 
one of my lord's swiftest mares. 

On arriving at the old city, Touton noticed with 
some curiosity, that it wore a festive aspect ; and he 
inquired whether it might be celebrating its patron 
saint's day ? 

" Something like that," was the ready answer. 
** We are making a holiday on account of the Marquis 
De Ravignac's recovery." 

"That^s all, is it? " said Touton, with a shrug. " I 
understood you were patriots hereabouts." 

" And is not Colonel De Ravignac a patriot ? " 

"Oh, oh! Is he so?" laughed Touton. "A 
thousand pardons. I imagined him to be an aristo- 
crat. It was on that understanding I have entered 
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his service, at all events/* muttered the new valet, as 
he cantered on. 

" Poor Pomard ! " smiled De Ravignac, as he folded 
his steward's letter, informing him of the great acqui- 
sition, of which the great acquisition was the bearer. 
** He will sleep of nights now. Well, I am glad to 
think some one is here at last to relieve you all of 
the trouble of me. Touton is his name? Let him 
come up.'* 

And hat in hand, with light, noiseless tread, Touton 
entered, and took up his station at the foot of the 
couch on which De Ravignac was half lying, half 
seated, chatting with Dr. Savary. 

Nature, educated by professional experience, had 
made a physiognomical expert of Savary ; and as the 
faces of the two men, master and servant, came into 
juxtaposition, the doctor was for the moment struck 
by the close resemblance he fancied he saw between 
them. Incontestably the conformation of the features 
of the high-born Norman gentleman and that son, of 
Heaven knows who, were as like as if they had 
been cast in the same mould. The contour of the 
servant's face was, it is true, a thought sharper, 
and at the same time coarser of mould and less 
delicately defined. Hardly so tall as De Ravignac, 
though lithe and well-built, his figure was wanting 
in the natural ease and grace which marked every 
movement of the marquis. Still they were marvel- 
lously alike. The same determination and force of 
character spoke, moreover, in the brow and chin, 
slightly more prominent in Touton than in De 
Ravignac. And — and then, as De Ravignac turned 
his face to make some passing remark to Savary, the 
doctor smiled vexedly to himself, and mentally pooh- 
poohed his own crotchets. Likeness ? Morbleu ! Yes, 
as the lamp's flare is like the rays of the midsummer 
moon, as 

" I have the honor to give satisfaction to your 
lordship's steward," the man was saying in reply to 
some question put to him by De Ravignac, and 
again Savary's attention was startled by the simi- 
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larity even in the tones of the voice. " Well, and what 
then?" reasoned the doctor; the merest tyro in 
physiology could demonstrate the cause of that effect. 
Yes, even the voice was like De Ravignac's, just so 
much as harp-chords struck by automaton fingers, 
are like the same notes answering the pressure of a 
master^s hand. 

Under entirely similar conditions the likeness 
might have been even more striking; but although 
not high-colored, the blood of full health tinged 
the cheeks of Touton; while long confinement and 
hours of pain had faded the warm, clear olive of De 
Ravignac's face; and the unmaimed hand, stretched 
out towards some writing materials on a table beside 
him, was tremulous still. " Thanks," he said, as the 
new valet inaugurated his duties by assisting his 
master; and De Ravignac took the pen in his left 
hand ; " I wish you to return to Paris to-morrow 
morning; and to carry this letter on at once to 
Versailles." 

" To the chateau, my lord?" 

"To the chateau." And a slight color tinged De 
Ravignac's face. " But," he added, " as you see, it 
must be a work of time for me. Return in half an 
hour." And Touton retired. 

"There," said De Ravignac, when after infinite 
labor, his left hand had succeeded in producing some 
wild, spidery-looking ink marks on the sheet of paper 
before him, " I am afraid that this would not earn me 
even honorable mention in a writing class. Have 
the goodness to light me a taper, Dr. Savary. So. I 
can manage the seal." And he stamped his signet 
ring upon the melted wax which the doctor dropped 
for him upon the folded letter. "But I must be 
beholden to you for its address ; in case my scrawl 
may be illegible for Touton, though he looks as if he 
could decipher the inscriptions of the pyramids. An 
intelligent fellow, doctor. Eh?" 

" Strikingly so, I should imagine marquis/*^ dryly 
answered Savary. " To whom do you wish this letter 
addressed ? " 
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" Ah ! To the Marquise de Ravignac. A thousand 
thanks.*' And De Ravignac, as he took up the letter, 
fingered it in a manner which conveyed an impression 
that if he had been alone, his lips might have endorsed 
its contents. " It is to tell her, Dr. Savary," he went 
on, " that I am returning to Paris this day week." 
" Too soon for you to travelj marquis." 
"Another whole eight days first," pleaded De 
Ravignac. " Ah ! but who was it," he added laugh- 
ingly, as Savary portentously shook his head, " who 
himself lent me an arm round that dismal barrack 
garden yesterday ? And now I am too brittle to be 
packed among the soft cushions of a berline. Oh, I 
have arranged it all." And De Ravignac rang his 
bell. " Here is the letter," he said, as Touton entered. 
" Be careful of it. And," he continued, as the valet 
placed it with much devout ceremony in an inner 

Socket of his waistcoat, '^ask to see Madame la 
larquise, and deliver it to her with your own hands." 

" Any answer, my lord ? " 

"That is for her to inform you. Afterwards you 
will return to the Rue de Richelieu, and tell Trigot to 
set out for this place with the berline " 

" But Touton should not be alone in attendance 
on you, Colonel De Ravignac," interposed the sur- 
geon. 

" Why not ? "* And if De Ravignac's words did not 
find an echo, as the doctor fancied they did, on 
Touton's lips, the challenge glittered unmistakably 
in his eyes. 

" I tell you again, marquis," said the surgeon, a 
little doggedly, " that these are early days for you to 
undertake a lon^ and fatiguing journey. And though 
if you had permitted me to travel with you " 

" Which i repeat, I will not," smiled De Ravignac. 

" It is a great responsibility for Touton," persisted 
Savary. 

**Very well," said De Ravignac, addressing the 
valet, after a momentary silence, *^ then nothing is 
easier than for Jolyot to return with you here— you 
know Jolyot? " 
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" But yes. Without doubt," bowed Touton. 

" — And ride back on the box. He will like the 
journey. That is all," concluded De Ravignac. " Any- 
thing more Pomard will tell you. Good-night. Be 
careful of that letter." 

And the valet withdrew* 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

ELOBE. 

Daylight was streaming through the little case- 
ment of the room which had been assigned to Colonel 
De Ravignac's new valet, making the flicker of the 
almost spent lamp shed a ghastly luminosity on his 
face, where with both elbows resting on the broad 
window seat, he stood contemplating the letter which 
had been confided to him. 

Since first he entered the chamber five hours ago, 
Touton had hardly stirred, and his face was gjrown 
haggard for want of the sleep his busy brain had 
had no leisure to welcome, though to-day a long 
journey lay before him. 

That scheming, restless brain of him whom whilom 
neighbors and boon companions of the twin faubourgs 
of St. Antoine and St. Marceau knew as Gervais 
Bouchard, and was now Monsieur Touton, with the 
aristocratic written references which a gentlemanly 
scamp among his wide circle of literary acquaintance 
had written for him for a consideration — that in- 
dustrious brain had been conceiving strange plans 
for this last week or two. Begotten, it may be, by 
the conditions of that squalid, hungry life of his, 
aggravated into monstrous proportions by envy of 
others* prosperity, and fostered by the sight of the 
misery of the creatures in whose midst he lived. 
To-night, favored by that beneficent fate, which — 
however sceptical his faith generally in things unseen 
might be — he so firmly believed attends him — to-night 
had been giving his conception birth. The monstrous 
thing had sprung into action. But indeed to will and 
to do, were all but convertible terms with this inven- 
tive — for convenience' sake, let him be called by the 
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alias which for the time being he had chosen for 
himself — with this inventive Touton. Thought and 
action tread so closely on one another's heels, oppor- 
tunity given. And it lay there now in that letter 
as yet unopened. Only a morsel of wax guarded 
its contents; and though Touton was not delicately 
fastidious, yet he had a scruple, and had been all 
night considering whether it was a work of absolute 
necessity to break that crested seal, whose motto 
ran : " Honor before all." His artistic conceptions 
of villainy shrank from any error on the side of 
excess or of precaution ; but at last, as that lamp 
flared up in its death throes, the lean, flat-ended 
fingers stole upon Maurice De Ravignac's letter, and 
tore it open. " Now," he muttered gleefully, " for 
honeyed rhetoric, eh? No ! What's this ? " 

" * Sweet Love, — On Thursday, at midday, I am coming to 
claim the dear treasure her Majesty holds for me in her gracious 
keeping. And all the rest must wait till then ; for my left 
hand is a poor awkward thing, which halts at telling you more 
than that I am, 

** * Yours, dear wife, 

" * To Eternity, 

" ' Maurice De Ravignac. 
" « P. S. — Touton, my new valet, will bring you this.* " 

" Will he? " muttered the valet. " That remains to 
be seen. And I can't compliment you on your skill 
in amatory correspondence either, my dear brother. 
It's nothing like sweet enough. Oh, I can beat you 
there by a long score. It wouldn't satisfy a certain 
friend of mine, a formal ' O yez — O yez. This is 
to give notice ' sort of business like that. And, death 
of my life, what a vile scrawl of a thing! It isn't 
comfortable, I know, writing with one's left hand. 
I've tried it before now; but I do it better than 
you by a long way. A love-letter, do you call it? 

Diable! My very noble master, your humble 

rascal of a lacquey can do it better than you. He 
can give you a lesson. Let's see now." And Tou- 
ton drew a little case of writing materials from his 
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pocket, and selecting from it a sheet of fine scented 
paper, dipped his pen into the ink : " Adored of 
my souly* he wrote. " / fly. No, that won't do/* 
And he frowningly tapped the corner of his eyebrow 
with the quill. She knows he can't manage that 
just at present." And he tore the paper into shreds. 
" And besides, since my lord stoops to prose (it's clear 
he hasn't an ounce of poetical imagination), it would 
ill become me to indulge in it. Where's the pat- 
tern ? " And sweeping together the scraps of De 
Ravignac's letter, and carefully piecing them together, 
he took a fresh sheet of paper and recommenced. 
" Now for it : Sweet Love. What poverty of lan- 
guage ! " And contemptuous pity curled Touton's 
lips. " Angelic — no, never mind. I should have said 
angelic, at least, if I had been Touton ; but since I 

am Monsieur le Marquis Bah ! well. Sweet Love. 

then. On Thursday at midday Stay. No. Night 

will be better — out of all comparison better. Thurs- 
day nighty I shall arrive in the Rue de Richelieu ; and 
since I travel under doctor* s protest, it willy of course^ 
not be possible for me to play the gallant bridegroom, 
and fetch you from the Chdteau. No, no, not exactly. 
The mountain, my angelic one (Eh, it fits in there.) — 
angelic one, must come to Mahjotmt, since Mahomet can- 
not come to the mountain. I flatter myself. Monsieur 
le Marquis, you'd have been years before you'd hit on 
such a brilliant figure of speech as that. *To the 
mountain.' Yes it's very neat. And I shall expect to 
find you waiting my arrival at the Hdtet de Ravignac. 
I write this with my left hand. No such thing, Ma- 
dame la Marquise ; I should be an idiot to give myself 
any such unnecessary trouble. All the same," and the 
scribe proudly contemplated the result of its labors, 
"it does look as if thumbs might have written it. 
Excellent. Perfect. Though I say it myself. Now 
for the signature — ^what is it? Dear wife. Ah, 
Diable ! Yours for eternity. It's as well Eloise isn't 
peeping over my shoulder. Eternity — Maurice De 
Ravignac? Peste! we can do without that. De 
Ravignac's enough. De Ravignac. Why not Brother 
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Maurice — ^why not ? " And with a low chuckle of 
delight, Touton flourished up his pen from the paper, 
and again contemplated his achievement with the air 
of a master who has put the finishing touch to his 
chef-d'cetcvre, "Ah! ah! hut the postscript. My 
new valet will bring you this. Well, no ; I think not, 
Madame la Marquise — I think not. Anyhow, we'll 
omit the postscript ; since it is so very probable that 
I shall not find it convenient to wait upon you. 
Now for the address. To Madame la Marquise D£ 
Ravignac — at the Chdteau of Versailles. My own 
hand pure and simple, can do that. Though I must 
take early opportunity of studying for a reproduction 
of my lord marquis's normal caligraphy. Upon my 
honor, my good Touton, you really write very nicely 
for a beggarly canaille like you. Dr. Savary — this is 
his dog-Latin scribble," and Touton examined the 
superscription of the original with close scrutiny — 
" can't hold a candle to you. As to this fine badge 
of your right to tax and trample on your — brother 
men " — and he scowled with deadly savagery at the 
armorial bearings of the broken seal. Unfortunately 
mine, ha ! ha ! — mine — got mislaid the day I was born. 
But I shall find plenty of such rattletraps lying about 
in the Rue de Richelieu ; and I can seal you when 
I arrive there. So in the meantime, lie you there 
snug." And Touton, slipping the new letter into the 
place next to what he called his heart, deposited the 
fragments of the original in a small leathern pocket- 
book, which he carefully closed, and dropped into the 
depths of his pocket. Then turning and glancing 
attentively round the little chamber, he crossed to the 
bed, and tossed its neatly-spread sheets and blankets 
and pillows into one wild upheaval. That presump- 
tive evidence produced of a sound night's repose, he 
proceeded to make a careful toilette, with such mag- 
ical effect, that not a trace of the haggardness of a 
sleepless night was left in his face ; and he looked 
quite a new man as he descended the stairs with a 
brisk, jaunty step, and mounting the horse waiting 
saddled for him in the barrack-yard, rode away. 
9 
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"Not a bad seat for a civilian," observed the 
soldiers to each other, as they hung lazily in their 
shirt-sleeves about the barrack windows watching 
him. 

" A smart-looking fellow enough," said the people. 
" Monsieur le Marquis' new valet." 

" He has no cares, muttered the house-fathers. 
" No children, nor wife, and the rest of it." 

" He has a good conscience anyhow," sighed the 
soured house-mothers. " That's what makes him 
look as fresh as a lark." And certainly not one of 
them guessed that Touton had not closed an eye all 
night. 

For an hour or two he cantered on at a good pace, 
slackening his speed for the first time, as he passed 
into the forest-bordered highway beyond Villers Cot-, 
terets ; and finally pulling up beside a bit of cleared 
land traversed by a rough road, which was little more 
than a cart-rut, leading by a slight incline among the 
tangle of bramble bushes, gay with wild rose blossom, 
to a long, low, solitary-looking house, heavily gabled, 
and whose latticed ground-floor windows opened on 
to a terrace. Several small tables and some wooden 
benches scattered about on this space, in conjunction 
with a sign hanging in a rusty iron scrolled framework 
above the low central doorway, proclaimed the place 
to be one of public entertainment. " Here at * The 
Old Black Wolf ' " — so ran the legend beneath the 
intense chiaroscuro of the painted board, whence 
loomed two prick ears, a pair of goggle eyes, and a 
double row of grinning jaws — " man and beast might 
lodge." 

The ordinary cheery stir however, of a roadside 
inn was wanting to this place. Its isolated situation, 
standing midway between Villers Cotterets and 
Crespy, and over and above this, its distance from 
the main path, were in disfavor of its driving a 
startlingly successful trade. The diligence passing 
three times a week between Soissons and Paris did 
not halt there, but changed horses at Crespy ; and 
foot passengers had a way of pausing to gaze specu- 
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latively across the brambles, and then trudging on. 
In the days when Duke Philippe kept open house at 
his chateau at Villers Cotterets, the whilom owner of 
" The Old Black Wolf ** had made a comfortable little 
retiring independency out of the fine ladies and 
gentlemen who stopped in their glass coaches on their 
way to monseigneur's ; but other times, other man- 
ners. Its present lord, Philippe 6galit6, used the 
chateau for a hunting residence only ; and the incom- 
ings of the old hostelry had so proportionately dwin- 
dled, that Daumas had purchased the place for a figu- 
ratively mere song — ^with all its leakage, and ill drain- 
age, and dry rot, and rats and mice — hoping to secure 
a living out of it. Whether he would not have found 
starvation before a month had passed over his head, is 
more than questionable, since in addition to the estab- 
lishment's disadvantages, Daumas was a dull, uninter- 
esting creature — only one remove from an absolute 
fool ; gifted with none of the qualities essential to a 
host, and easily led as a sheep, right or wrong. No 
gleam of welcome glanced from his pale, short-sighted 
eyes, and his few regular patrons who came from the 
surrounding hamlets for their chopins and turns at 
tennis, would assuredly quickly have transferred their 
custom out of sheer boredom, had it not been for 
Daumas's sister, who, while she kept the place to- 
gether by her admirable tact and management, at- 
tracted many a moth to singe its wings in the lustre of 
her bright eyes. Fruitlessly enough. Never were 
admiration and sighs more utterly wasted than those 
bestowed by the small farmers and mill-owners and 
humbler swains of the district, on this handsome, 
dark-haired, stately filoise Daumas, who, too indiffer- 
ent to be disdainful, seemed to have no thought be- 
yond the business that came to her large, shapely 
hands, whose whiteness no rough work ever seemed to 
mar. Only close comparison between the limp and 
neutral-tinted features of Pierre, and the fort physique 
of 6loise showed their unmistakable relationship. It 
seemed as if Pierre, who had passed over to the shady 
side of thirty, had been sent into the world a feeble 
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sketch of his sister IBloise — " La belle filoise" as the 
infatuated Corydons would style her over their cups — 
a compliment which she would accept with a mingling 
of good nature and contempt driving them to the 
verge of distraction. 

But at this midday time, the place was solitary 
enough ; and not a sign of life, 3ave the occasional 
clucking of some proud mother hens among the 
bracken, reached Touton's ear as he guided his horse 
slowly over the cart-ruts. As, however, the animal's 
hoofs clattered upon the uneven trottoir stones of the 
inn-yard, an ancient, unkempt man, in tattered red ost- 
ler's waistcoat, and tagless small clothes shambled from 
the coach-house, which lay half-hidden in the trees of 
the thicket beyond, and with a faint sign of recogni- 
tion, which Touton, as he dismounted, was not at the 
pains to acknowledge, led the weary mare away. 

Bestowing hardly more ceremony in the way of 
greeting on the " Old Black Wolf's" landlord, who 
now advanced along the dim, low-arched passage from 
the rear of thg house, he strode onward. 

" Where's Eloise ? " he said. 

"You, Gervais?" cried a woman, coming forward 
through the shadows, and almost dispelling them by 
the brilliancy of the contrasted light her presence 
seemed to shed. The radiance shone not alone from 
the warmth of the dark, flashing eyes, but in the smile 
about her lips, and from the very folds of her dress, 
striped with bars of bright grass-green, faultlessly fit- 
ting her magnificent figure. A ribbon of the same 
color bound her luxuriant blackrbrown hair fillet fash- 
ion, while the handkerchief of white cambric crossed 
over her stately ^oulders,-was fastened by a little 
sprig of natural leaves. "You, Gervais?" But the 
words that broke forth in tones of such unmistakable 
pleasure, sank to a minor of disgustful amazement as 
her eyes fell upon his blue livery. " You ? " 

" I, ma belle," he answered, making a step forward, 
and striving to catch her in his embracing arms, and 
to snatch a kiss from the ripe red lips ; but she was 
too quick for him. " Eh ! What ! What 1 " he went 
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on, with a low, uneasy laugh, as he caught the look of 
astonishment and contempt in her eyes fixed on him. 
" Don't I look nice ? Doesn't my costume please 
you ? Diable ! You've never seen me in such a fine 
one before." 

" A lacquey's ! " she said, with curling lips, and once 
again eluding his grasp. 

" And what then ? Come, Eloise, don't be a fool." 

" Look at home," she retorted. " Are you turned 
mountebank ? Is that a dress for a patriot ? " 

" It's as good as another, if I think so," he said, 
evading her scornful glances a little sheepishly. 
" And for the matter of that, my dear," he added, re- 
covering himself, and gazing at her with bold but 
careless admiration, " there's not so much to choose 
between us after all. Only the blue has the best of it 
with me ; and the green with you. Not but what it 
suits you very well, Eloise ; upon my honor." 

" Your honor ! " she echoed, with a scornful shrug. 

" Ay. You get your fashions from Paris, eh ? " 

" From the Palais Royal — yes," she said, with the 
glimmer of a smile. " But you, monsieur, appear to 
have adopted those of Versailles. The aristocrat's 
color." 

" Ah, bah ! Nonsense," he said, succeeding at last 
in capturing her, and dragging her to the door. 
" Look up, Eloise. The color of the free sky. The 
badge of my triumph." 

But her brows knitted at the false ring in his tone. 
" I don't understand you to-day," she said coldly. 

" Hang me," he said, with a short laugh, J* If I un- 
derstand myself altogether. Never mind, Eloise ; it's 
all right. You see, I m serving an aristocrat just now. 
Ah, peste ! what scratch-cats you women are ! Can't 
you be still, and listen ? Serving an aristocrat, I tell 
you, for the good of my country. And you've got to 
help me, my dear. Listen to me," he went on, as she 
opened her lips to speak. " I've got no time for hero- 
ics. Fetch me a chopin of white wine, if you love me, 
filoise ; I'm choking with thirst. And I've been up 
all night. I haven't slept a wink." 
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" Why not ? " she said in softer tones, 

" Are these times for sleep ? " he said, dropping his 
voice to a deep, melodramatic cadence, "when our 

beloved nation Hang it, ^loise, fetch that wine ! 

I tell you, I must be moving." 

"Where to?" she said, returning with the wine, 
after a minute's absence, and standing sternly by 
while he drank it thirstily. " Where are you going, 
Gervais ? " 

"To Paris," he replied, setting down the drained 
glass, " to arrange things for my master." 

"Your master!" she said, scornfully emphasizing 
the words. "And what may be his name? Mon 
Dieu!" 

"That's nothing to you — ^just to-day, anyhow. 
He's coming this way on Tuesday, and then per- 
haps " 

" He shall not come here," she interrupted. 

" Oh, but he shall. You see, my child, he's an in- 
valid, and " 

'' So much the better. Will he die ? " 

" Eh ? No, no, ^loise. I hope it need not be so 
bad as that with him ; but he must be got rid of. 
The health of the nation demands it. He must be 
got rid of, my dear." 

" Well ? " And the stern face relaxed at last. 

" Well — what the deuce must you go and unsaddle 
the beast for ? " parenthetically shouted Touton to the 
old ostler, as he caught a sudden glimpse of Agnes 
Sorel peacefully munching her oats in a free and 
unbridled condition by the stable door, " Put it all 
on again — quick ; and the fiend seize you for your 
meddling ! Why don't you send that drivelling idiot 
packing?" he demanded angrily of ^loise. 

"And this aristocrat?" she said, paying his ebulli- 
tion no heed. 

" Ah ! ah ! You're impatient to see him now, are 
you ? " laughed he. " But look here, filoise. The 
fact is, I've got my scruples about bringing him here. 
It mayn't be safe." 

"Not safe?" 
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" Not to my peace of mind. You're a woman, don't 
you sec?" 

" And what then, Gervais? " she said, faintly smiling. 

" And consequently open to imposition by the first 

fool who Look here," he went on, pointing to 

the green sprig at her wliite throat. ** What does this 
mean ? " 

" The badge of our freedom." 

"No such thing," he said. "The ccJors of a fanat- 
ical young chatterbox." 

"For shame, Gervais?" she said, crimsoning. 
"What do you mean? Our noble Camille Desmou- 
lins." 

"Ah, bah!" He laughed. "Nothing. Nothing 
but a little lesson of warning, my dear. Your green 
ribbons are very fine things to look at; and so are 
white ones. He's a handsome fellow, this Marquis 
De this new master of mine." 

"And what then?" she said, laughing outright. 
" Really, Gervais " 

" Well, you're a handsome woman, I tell you." 

" Is he as handsome as you ? " she asked, growing 
good-humored. 

" That," he replied, with a modest shrug, " is a 
matter of taste. Fine feathers, you see, make fine 
birds; and if I — ^well, we're not altogether unlike. 
Curious, isn't it ? " 

" Vain creature ! " And her face broke into sunny 
smiles. " First you tell me this aristocrat is hand- 
some, and then you say you are his counterpart." 

" Like him, I said," corrected her lover. " Like 
him, my dear. Come, I must be going. A parting 
kiss, Eloise." And she did not deny him. "Au 
revoir, till Tuesday." And he sprang on the mare 
now saddled anew, and rode off. 

"What does he say about Tuesday?" meekly 
inquired Pierre, coming up beside Eloise, and shading 
his pink eyelids from the sun glare, as he blinked after 
their departing visitor. 

" He is going to bring a gentleman here on Tues- 
day. Some marquis." 
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" Oh, good Lord ! ** ejaculated Daumas. " What 
accommodation have we got here for marquises, I 
should like to know ? Is the man mad ? What's he 
doing in that blue livery ? " 

" Do I know ? " she said gloomily. 

"It was blue, wasn't it?" asked the purblind 
Daumas. 

"Ay." 

" It was as much like my last master's livery " 

" Monsieur De Ravignac's ? " demanded 6loise, 
turning sharply on him. 

" Without doubt," nodded Daumas ; " as much like 
it as two " 

" There was an eagle's head on the buttons." 

"That's it. And the motto used to be ^ Honor 
before all: " 

filoise nodded. 

" What's the fellow about, eh, filoise?** 

She made no reply. 

" Didn't he tell you ? " persisted Daumas. 

" Why should he tell me ? " 

" Because he always does tell you his secrets." 

" Not to tell you again then," said she, taking up 
the empty jug and glass, and going indoors. 
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CHAPTER XXIIl. 
*0N INEQUALITY AMONG MEN." 

" May I read, Marcelle ? " asked the Queen, laying her 
finger on an open letter lying loosely in Marcelle*s 
hand. 

" You are welcome to do so, madame." 

And Marie Antoinette took the paper from the 
languid fingers. 

" Nay, but is not this delightful news?" she asked, 
when she had read. 

" I am very glad of course, madame," answered the 
Marquise de Ravignac. 

" Very glad ! Oh, child ! child ! is this the woman 
who has existed, not lived — till this — this dear letter 
should arrive ? Such a charming letter, Marcelle ! ** 

" You think it so, madame ? " 

" Do not you ? " 

" I — I — oh, without doubt," stammered the young 
bride. 

" So delightfully expressed ! Monsieur de Ravignac 
is always so brilliant in his metaphor." 

" Metaphor ! " absently echoed Marcelle. " Oh, of 
course ; yes, about Mahomet, your Majesty means. 
Do you admire that, madame ? " 

" I — well — do not you, Marcelle ? " 

"I hoped Maurice would have kept his promise," 
irrelevantly said Marcelle. 

The Queen was silent for a moment. 

" Marcelle," she said then, " it is time to tell you the 
truth." 

Marcelle started and looked up. 

" What have you concealed from me, madame ? " she 
said. 

" Your husband's real state. He h«^s been worse — 
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much worse than you have known. That wound in the 
wrist was the least part of his injuries. Forgive me, 
Marcelle. The truth was concealed from you by his own 
wish which I heartily seconded. It was a time when 
deception was pardonable." 

" Never ! " cried Marcelle, with breathless vehe- 
mence. "Oh, this has been too cruel. If he had 
died! If he had died ! And I *' 

** But, child, he is not dead. Nay, do not reproach 
us, but take the good intention, since Heaven has 
blessed it. Thank God, that he is well enough to 
travel, at least as far as Paris ; and that Mahomet is 
coming so near to the mountain. Ah, what does the 
mountain say now? Will you go to welcome your 
Maurice to his home — to yours ? " 

A faint smile dawned at last through the troubled 
perplexity of Marcelle's face, but she did not speak. 

" Ah ! " said the Queen, stamping her foot with im- 
patience, " now who could have believed you to be 
such a coquette? Come, come, you were good and 
obedient when he bade you stop away ; you must be 
so when he bids you come. I tell you once again," 
and this time the Queen said it merrily, " a wife has no 
choice but to obey her husband." 

"He shall be obeyed, madame." 

" Then write him word so. Mon Dieu ! " 

And Marie Antoinette, dipping a pen into the ink, 
placed it in Marcelle's hand. 

" M0NSI3EFUR, — I shall have the honor to receive you in the 
Rue de Richelieu, as you desire. 

" Your loving wife, 

•* Mahcelle.- 

So wrote Marcelle ; and all the commands and en- 
treaties of the Queen of France could not win her to 
write more. " But for pity's sake, when ? where ? 
how ? " the Queen said despairingly. 

"As he desires, madame," said Marcelle, icily. "It 
is sufficient. Maurice will understand." 

" Poor Monsieur de JRavignac ! " said Marie Antoi* 
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nette under her breath, and turning up her beautiful 
eyes. 

Her compassion was not altogether misplaced, for 
when Touton placed the letter of Madame la Marquise 
in his master's hand, De Ravignac's face fell. 

" Madame la Marquise appeared well ? " he inquired, 
looking up anxiously into the imperturbably respectful 
countenance of his valet. 

" Quite well.*' 

" And,*' continued De Ravignac, " in good spirits — 
as far as you were able to judge ? " he added, reflecting 
that Marcelle was hardly likely to have indulged in 
any overflow of comment before a stranger. 

"As far as I could presume to judge," bowed the 
truthful Touton. 

It had not been very far ; since after coming upon 
that rattletrap of a seal he had wanted for the finishing 
touch to his work, on the library table in the Rue de 
Richelieu, Touton had confided the precious epistle to 
the hands of Jolyot, who had himself delivered it to 
the groom of the chambers at the chsiteau, who had 
personally given it in the Queen's presence to the 
Marquise de Ravignac. 

"You will see that the berline is at the door at 
twelve punctually to-morrow morning," said De Rav- 
ignac, as he dismissed Touton. Then as the vadet's 
velvet tread crossed the floor, and he was alone again, 
he reperused Marcelle's letter. " And what right have I 
to expect more ? " he murmured, with an involuntary 
sigh. " Is it not to the point ? Oh, my sweetest 
flower, of all the sweet ones round our lily Queen, to 
think you are really mine ! And I, too, have been so 
long in taking you to wear upon my heart, Marcelle. 
Mon Dieu ! they creep like snails, these hours ! And 
he rose and paced the floor, but not with the old firm, 
elastic tread. Weeks must still come and go before all 
the lost strength could be regained. He, however, pro- 
nounced himself thoroughly convalescent, and reso- 
lutely declined Dr. Savary's renewed propositions — as 
next morning the berline rumbled across the barrack- 
yard — to accompany him to Paris. 
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" They want you here,** he said ; " and as for me ** 
— and he pointed with a half-vexed smile to the cum- 
bersome vehicle — " Morbleu ! A perfect ambulance ! 
What a machine to travel in, when I could go on 
Oriflamme as well as not! Well — ^well. Adieu, 
doctor. Au revoir." 

And then — not as he had come, as a foe, but as a 
friend, carrying many hearts and high hopes with him 
— De Ravignac left the old regal city. 

The midday sun glared hotly on the dusty road, 
along which the great berline rolled, carefully and 
gently driven by Trigot. De Ravignac, cheered by 
the change from close barrack quarters, sat leaning 
back, gazing through the open windows across to the 
deep cloudless blue vaulting the rich-wooded country, 
absorbed in thoughts which brought the light to his 
eyes, and a flush of color to his pale face ; while 
Touton, after indulging in a series of irrepressible 
yawns, and bored possibly with his prolonged oppor- 
tunities for contemplating nature, begged permission 
to read a book which he produced from his pocket. 

"You seem interested," said De Ravignac, when 
the valet had read on for quite an hour without rais- 
ing his eyes. " What is your book about ? " 

" On, ' Inequality among Men,' Monsieur le Marquis." 

" Ah ! Rousseau. You are a student of him ? " said 
De Ravignac, bestowing a glance of more interest on 
Touton than he had yet shown. 

" If monsieur has no objection," answered Touton 
obsequiously. 

" And if I had," said De Ravignac, betrayed into a 
smile at the excessive thinness of Touton's show of 
deference — "what then ? " 

" Monsieur is not perhaps an admirer of the great 
Swiss ? " said Touton evasively. 

" On the contrary, I consider him a very shining 
light. But I think some of his arguments, pushed to 
their conclusion, might bear ugly fruit ; as all excess is 
ugly." 

" He is a second revelation," enthusiastically mur* 
mured Touton. 
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" As to that, I am content with the first/* dryly an- 
swered De Ravignac, resuming his outlook upon the 
fair green and azure of the summer day. 

" Monsieur is, therefore, not altogether with the 
Reformer ? " said Touton. 

Monsieur did not reply. One he loved better than 
even the great Jean Jacques, had resumed empire in 
his thoughts. 

" Monsieur," persisted the valet, " prefers the exist- 
ing state of things ? " 

** If I knew what it was, I might tell you," said De 
Ravignac, precipitated to earth again by the sound 
of Touton's voice, which fell on his ear in grating, 
inquisitorial tones. "But everything just now is 
change." 

" I would say," suavely continued Touton, " that 
monsieur, being an aristocrat by birth, and a son 
of " 

" Of France, yes." 

" Monsieur places his faith " 

" In Heaven and the Constitution.'* 

" Ah ! This newly-convoked Assembly. Monsieur 
believes it is to benefit the nation ? " 

" I hope it will regenerate her." 

"Monsieur is " Touton stopped and coughed 

modestly behind his hand. " Pardon me. I am but a 
mere son of — the masses " — and he coughed again — 
" a unit of the Third Estate " 

" And have consequently a voice. Say on." 

" Monsieur is too condescending," said Touton, 
showing his teeth in a smile. " I was about to 
observe that monsieur has the intention of voting for 

an improved condition Ah, mon Dieu ! What 

is the matter?" cried Touton, interrupting himself, 
as a spasm of pain contracted De Ravignac's face. 

" Heavens ! ' he murmured, pressing his hand on his 
side, but smiling faintly. " If ever I am made deputy, 
my trust will be initiated by an oration on behalf of 
mending the roads. Is Trigot selecting all the biggest 
flints he can find, to drive over?" 

" Monsieur is in pain ? " said Touton^ solicitously. 
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De Ravignac made no reply. He closed his eyes 
and his face grew deadly pale. 

" Monsieur should endeavor to sleep a little," softly 
suggested his sympathetic attendant. 

" Mon Dieu ! " said De Ravignac, with a ghastly 
smile. ** I should succeed better in the midst of an 
earthquake." 

Touton silently opened a valise lying beside him, 
and taking from it a small richly-cut glass toilette 
bottle, half-filled with a clear liquid, tinged by a faint 
bluish-green color, removed the stopper, and ^rink- 
ling a few drops on a handkerchief, lightly brushed 
away the beads of agony which had broken out on the 
sufferer's forehead. 

"Thanks," said De Ravi&^nac, opening his eyes 
slowly. " That is refreshing.* 

"Monsieur fiinds it agreeable?" asked Touton, in 
gratified tones. 

"Above anything of the kind I ever met with." 
And De Ravignac stretched out his hand for the hand- 
kerchief. " What do you call it ? " 

"Monsieur must stand sponsor to it for me; and 
find it a name," said Touton, in the diffident tones of 
true genius, as he poured nearly half the contents of 
the fiaeon on the handkerchief which he placed in De 
Ravignac's hand. " It is a child of my own." 

" You are certainly very clever," said De Ravignac, 
pressing the saturated handkerchief to his face, and 
inhaling the scent again and again. "Let me see, 
what can we call it ? What — can " 

"Monsieur finds it soothing?" inquired Touton, 
bending closely over De Ravignac, and looking in- 
tently at him. 

Monsieur did not answer ; he was fast asleep. 

Touton arranged the cushions under the uncon- 
scious man's head, and then he resumed his seat, and 
the perusal of his favorite author's discourse "On 
Inequality among Men." 

For some time he read on attentively ; but pres- 
ently, impelled possibly by solicitude, he glanced 
towards his charge. De Ravignac's eyes were no 
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longer closed. They were wide open, but no specula- 
tion was in their fixed gaze ; no response to the keen 
scrutiny of the valet's face. Still as death, the long 
dark lashes threw their shadow on the marble pale 
cheek. Motionless as a corpse he lay ; and Touton 
craned his neck attently, and listened. Peacefully as 
the sleep of a child, the regular breathing rose and 
fell. A speedy, potent drug, this invention of Tou- 
ton's. An invaluable anodyne, no doubt, if only 
judiciously and deftly employed. One single drop 
too much, any excess — " Ei ! Ei ! So you think 
things may be carried too far, do you, my noble — 
brother?" muttered Touton, through his closed teeth. 
**So do I, so do I, when aristocrats rule the roost. 
What is the difference, I should like to know, between 
you and me, that I should be sitting here — blood of 
your blood, blue that it is, ho, ho ! — your lacquey— 
yours ? But we're going to change all that. It's the 
canaille's turn now. You fine porcelain ones have had 
your day. The clay pot is coming down the river fast 
— fast upon you, and where will you be then ? No 
more inequalities, marquis. No more measures — one 
for my lord in his velvet and lace, the other for good- 
man peasant breaking his back that you may antic it 
in your gilded boudoirs and Flora pavilions. No 
more slave-driving. Liberty — liberty for all, except for 
such as you ; and Equality — ho, h^, how will you like 
that, my marquis master ? Fraternity — won't that be 
sweet, my most dear brother? Fraternity — or Death ! 
" Things may be carried too far, may they ? " he 
muttered on, bending his ear close down over the 
unconscious man. " You wouldn't care for a com- 
munity of goods, would you ? No, no ; it must be all 
yours, mustn't it ? while your brother lives on twenty 
sous a day, and what he can beg, borrow, or steal 
besides. Your wife is the Austrian woman's minion 
— the proud, spotless * rose of Trianon,' as I have 
heard the fools call her. Ho ! ho ! Is she so ? And 
your wife — yours? What if the time is coming — 
come — ^whcn share and share alike is to be the motto ? 
No, we'll not have Equality — not we 1 Principles 
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won't stretch to it, pedant — moralist — monarchist that 
you are. But she shall be mine for all that. Body 
of her — soul of her — if she's got one. All mine — mine 
— mine ! " 

Then, thrusting his head out of window, Touton 
glanced towards the westward horizon, where the 
distant goal of their journey lay a dim black mass, 
seething in the blood-red and purple heat mists slowly 
gathering in the sultry July afternoon, and stopped the 
carriage. 

Jolyot descended from his perch on the box-seat and 
came to the window. 

" Monsieur," he gasped in consternation, as he 
caught sight of De Ravignac's pale face, and motion- 
less form. 

" Monsieur has fainted. That is all," said Touton 
quickly. " But I have succeeded in restoring him ; 
and he is sleeping comfortably enough now. But it is 
simply murder " 

" Murder ! '* ejaculated the bewildered Jolyot. 

" Ah, bah ! I say it would be murder to continue 
the journey. We must make a halt." 

" Best return to Villers Cotterets," said Trigot, from 
the box, and tightening his reins as he spoke. " We're 
not half a league from there yet." 

** No, no," said Touton. " When monsieur looked 
impatient at our even stopping as we came through. 
He would never forgive us for turning back. Drive 
on, as I tell you. There's an inn not far ahead." 

" Inn you call it, do you ? " said Trigot, with a 
giimace. "Dog-hole you mean, for gentlemen like 
monsieur, anyhow." 

"Does he mean Daumas' place?" said Jolyot, 
looking doubtfully from Touton to Trigot and back 
again to Touton. " ' The Old Black Wolf ' ? " 

" Exactly. I mean, with your gracious permission, 
*The Old Black Wolf,' Monsieur Jolyot. It's had as 
good company as Monsieur le Marquis inside its 
walls before to-day. Come, drive on. Minutes are 
precious in monsieur's state." And Touton drew in 
his head and pulled up the window* 
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** One would think he was monsieur himself, to hear 
the way he talks," grumbled Jolyot. 

" Monsieur would have to be in more of a devil of 
a temper than I've seen him in yet, before he'd give 
himself such confounded airs as that 1 " growled 
Trigot, as they rumbled on. 
10 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

•the old black wolf." 

Exhausting his vocabulary of expletive on the 
inequalities of the way which had to be traversed 
by the berline, in order to reach the main entrance of 
the inn, Trigot pulled up at last, and then looked 
down anxiously at the carriage door. Touton laid 
his fingers on his lips as he descended. 

"Slept through that, by Jove, has he?" thought 
Trigot, as he watched the valet, assisted by Daumas 
and Jolyot, bearing his unconscious master into the 
house. " He looks pale enough anyhow. But let us 
hope a night's rest will set him up again." 

Then he drove the berline round to the tumbledown 
outhouses, called by courtesy stables, offering his 
horses profuse apologies as he unharnessed them, for 
the vileness of their accommodation. That done, he 
made his way to the inn door, where he encountered 
Touton enjoying the mild eyening breeze which had 
sprung up. 

" How is monsieur now ? " asked Trigot. 

" Oh, quite himself again," cheerfully answered the 
valet. " He proposes to start first thing in the 
morning," _ 

" Thank Heaven ! " fervently ejaculated Trigot, 
glaring round the premises. "You see. Monsieur 
Touton," he added, " I don't mind telling you that I 
don't care for this place; nor its landlord neither, 
though he was my fellow-servant." 

" Under Monsieur le Marquis ? " 

" Without doubt. I have never been in any other 
service," said Trigot, majestically. " Monsieur is the 
best of masters ; and that makes good servants. And 
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so we stick together, as one may say. Still, one may 
stumble on a rascal now and then. Not that I wish 
to insinuate this Daumas is a rascal. No ; I call no 
names. There's more fool than knave in him, I 
fancy. I don't set myself up as a judge; I only 
say there's the making of a sneak in him. I believe 
he'd play you any dirty trick you liked for the price 
of a phit of wine, and wink at one for half that." 

" That's your opinion ? " 

" Since you ask it. Pomard will tell you the same. 
He found him fingering some letters of monsieur's 
one day, in rather a suspicious sort of way. He 
hadn't opened them, mind you. Plague ! no. He 
wasn't quite such a villain as that. But you should 
have heard the dressing Pomard gave him, and the 
crack he got on his ears too, when Pomard caught 
him at it. Oh ! I can tell you Pomard's particular. 
He won't stand any nonsense. And he's sharp too; 
sees through you like a needle." 

'' And was that the cause of Daumas leaving mon- 
sieur's service?" 

" His prying tricks ? Well, indirectly, as one may 
say. You see, he took offence at Pomard's — ^peste ! 
— interference he called it. He must have liberty, 
he said — unshackled freedom, social and moral. 
That's the way he talked ; second-hand jargon picked 
up at some club or other where he was always going 
to booze his wits away. Liberty," and Trigot gazed 
round with an expressive shrug. "Well, I suppose 
he's got that here. You may stretch your legs a good 
way before you come upon a house that is a house, 
and not a hovel. Eh, Monsieur Touton ? " 

" I should imagine so," said Touton. 

" Still," said Trigot, " I expect he may thank his 
good luck he's got that sister of his to look after the 
place. He'd be queerly off without her. Though 
he's got his handful, I should say, judging by the 
outside of her. Eh, Monsieur Touton ? " 

Touton yawned, and shrugged his shoulders care- 
lessly. 

" I've heard him say himself often, that she was a 
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good sort, Mademoiselle Eloise, as long as you don't 
put her out. But if you did — eh, Monsieur Touton, 
eh ! Well, one might imagine it all, mightn't one, 
from the outside of her? Liberty's a fine thing, I 
daresay ; but for my part, give me Paris and a good 
coat to my back. Eh, Monsieur Touton ? " 

"I perfectly ag^ee with you. Monsieur Trigot," 
said Touton, stepping aside with a gallant bow, to 
make way for the hostess of " The Old Black Wolf " 
to advance. 

"Your supper is waiting for you and the young 
man — Jolyot, isn't he called?" she said to Trigot, 
jerking her head towards the guest parlor. 

" Jolyot, at your service, mademoiselle," replied 
Trigot; "and very excellent it smells — the supper. 
But, by your leave, I think it would taste better out 
of doors, on one of these tables. Fetch it here, 
Jolyot. You see, mademoiselle," he added, apolo- 
getically, as Jolyot disappeared, "you've got a lot 
of German gentlemen in there. Four, if I don't 
mistake." 

" Royal Allemands. Yes," nodded she. 

" And four Royal Allemands are just four too much 
for one Frenchman — in the way of pipes and beer, I 
would say. I don't smoke ; and malt liquor doesn't 
suit my constitution." 

"You are an aristocrat in your tastes. Monsieur 
Trigot," she said, with a faint smile. 

" I take things as they come, mademoiselle," he 
replied, sitting down, and lifting the covers of the 
smoking dishes, which Jolyot was arranging on the 
table, just under the guest parlor window, " particu- 
larly when I am as hungry as if I'd got that beast 
up on your sign there inside me ; but I prefer it 
flavored to my own taste. I don't care for the 
company in there," he added, in an undertone, to 

Jolyot. They're Ten thousand devils ! " he 

cried, dropping the knife and fork he had just taken 
in hand ; and starting to his feet as a deafening 
shout of Fatherland burst through the open window 
behind him. " What do they mean by making that 
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infernal row within earshot of my lord trying to get 
a wink of sleep ? How can you suffer this ? " he 
went on, irritated by the calm smile of indifference 
which curled the valet's lips. ** Mademoiselle Eloise 
— if you are a woman !— do you want my lord's death 
upon your shoulders ? " 

She slightly shrugged those magnificent members, 
and turning her eyes slowly on Touton, walked back 
into the house, he following. 

No repetition of the outburst occurring, the two 
despatched their supper in peace ; and Trigot, wisely 
reflecting that the sooner he went to sleep, the shorter 
his durance would seem, paid a visit of condolence to 
his horses, and then retired to bed; while Jolyot, pre- 
ferring the starlight to the sloping roof of the attic 
assigned for his sleeping quarters, beguiled the time 
by mooning about with his hands in his pockets, 
watching the wheeling flight of the bats, whose wing 
flappings were the only sound that broke the stillness, 
and sniffing at the wild June roses that gleamed in the 
tangled copse of the thicket behind the coach-house. 
Suddenly, however, just as he had plunged into the 
very midst of an enormous bush half as high again as 
himself, reaching at arm's length for a glorious cluster 
of the beautiful flowers, the sound of voices in low, 
hurried confabulation caught his ear. 

"And there is no other way?" said one voice, which 
Jolyot recognized for that of Eloise Daumas. 

" None so good," answered a second voice, and it 
was Touton's. " You see. Providence has made it. It 
would be a sin — a crime against the nation — to reject 
what is thrown in one's mouth. Come, where's the 
use of going over it all again ? Haven't you agreed ? 
What the devil do you mean by shilly-shallying now ? 
We haven't got time for sentiment. Hark ! Eleven 
o'clock already ; and through the momentary silence, 
the distant bells of Villers Cotterets chimed the hour. 

"Come, Eloise, I thought you loved me." And 
though there was no time for it, those last words fell 
with quite a pathetic sentimentality upon the still 
night air. " Already ! " parenthetically ejaculated 
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Jolyot soffo voce, " Certainly this Teuton does not let 
g^rass grow under his feet. " 

" And yet," went on the pleader, " you can refuse 
me this trifle/* 

" Mon Dieu ! " murmured Eloise, with a prolonged 
heavy sigh. " When did I ever refuse you anything 
Gervaisr' 

" Hush ! " he said. *< Can't you leave that hideous 
name alone ? There's half a dozen more to choose 
from ; though it's true I haven't made a permanent 
selection yet. No, ma belle, I don't deny you've been 
generous enough. The more reason not to refuse me 

now. It mightn't look so well, you see, if Come, 

Eloise. Such a trifle." 

"Trifle do you call it? Oh, Gervais!" she said, 
turning fiercely on him, for Jolvot was human, and 
had made a peep-hole for himself among the leaves. 
** If I thought you were not a true ^" 

" Bah ! Nonsense ! " he interrupted. " What's the 
matter now? Yes, yes, 1 know. You'd shoot me 
dead, and all that sort of thing, wouldn't you ? But 
see now, £loise, time's precious, so kiss me, my Em- 
press. Empress! You'll look a goddess when the 
nation crowns you with that wreath she gives her 
heroes, and Joan of Arc will be forgotten in you." 

" I think," she said, with a low bitter laugh, as she 
faintly struggled to free herself from his encircling 
arms, " that your fine glory wreath would be likely to 
shrivel into a necklace of hemp, if this night's " 

" Hush 1 Ah 1 Wait. Wait, ma belle. France is 
not what she is going to be. In the glory of her re- 
generation, when superstitition is all wiped out, do 
you think those mildewed tables of stone will be let 
dictate to us? No, it will be written in steel, ma 
belie, this new law of Liberty ; and its first clause will 
proclaim the prize it sets these traitors* heads at. 
Worth their weight in gold, Eloise — in gold I ** 

" Ay," she said speculatively. " But he, this man, 
they say ** 

** Psha 1 Never deceive yourself. Aristocrat — 
traitor. Traitor — aristocrat — oppressor. Come, 
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Eloise, it*s ravishing out here under the moonshine ; 
but love-making's not for lacqueys, only for lords; 
and mine in there will be wanting his coffee — ^his cof- 
fee, my dear. Quick, now, go and see to it yourself, 
as you promised. Eh, £loise ? Invalids are so full of 
fancies; and if it's not as exquisitely flavored as 
these " — ^and he gallantly pressed his lipfe on her fin- 
gers — " can make it, I shall never forgive myself. Au 
plaisir." And dropping her hatids in rather unceremo- 
nious haste, he turned away and disappeared amongst 
the bushes. 

She stood still for a few moments where he had 
left her, gazing into the clear moonlight with her 
dark brows sternly knitted ; then, sighing heavily, she 
drew up her shawl about her, and walked slowly 
away. 

" I fancied," said Daumas, meeting Touton as the 
valet re-entered the house by the terrace walk, " that 
I heard monsieur's bell ring just this moment." 

"Awake, is he?" said Totiton, glancing at the clock. 
" I thought he would be," and he hurried forward to 
the door of the room into which De Ravignac had 
been carried. 

** Did monsieur ring for anything?" he asked, as he 
entered the gloomy chamber, dignified by the tradi- 
tion of generations with the name of " State," where, 
upon a four-post bed, adorned with catafalque-like 
plumes of rusty black, De Ravignac lay, supporting 
himself by one elbow, and gazing with bewildered eyes 
round the squalid walls. 

" First of all to be told where the devil I am?" he 
said. 

With much circumstance, ahd in exquisitely sympa- 
thetic cadence, Touton explained the lamentable 
effects of the carriage joltings. 

" And monsieur will perceive that the condition of 
weakness which monsieur's wounds have brought him 
to " 

" Morbleu I To faint for a shake or two, whea I felt 
as strong as a horse. It's impossible." 

Touton shrugged his shoulders. " II monsieur," he 
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said, " will only recollect, it was altogether against Dr. 
Savary*s advice that he travelled/' 

" Well, well, I am all right again now,*' said De 
Ravignac, lightly descending from his elevation to the 
floor ; and crossing to the lattice and pushing it as far 
back as its rusty hinges allowed, he stretched his head 
out. " Good heavens ! What a stifling den it is ! " he 
said, drawing a long breath of relief in the cool night 
air. " Let the horses be put to at once," he added, 
turning round. " We will go on." 

"To-night?" 

" Certainly." 

"But it is close on midnight," remonstrated 
Touton. " Trigot has been gone to bed these two 
hours." 

"Call him up." 

Monsieur was accustomed to be obeyed, submis 
sively said Touton ; but on one point he, Touton, felt 
it his duty to insist. Monsieur had eaten nothing 
since morning. He must take something, or he would 
be fainting again. 

" I should faint if I did," said De Ravignac. 

Touton started ; he did not understand. 

De Ravignac was not at the pains to throw light on 
his observation. He thought that if ever Touton 
should be in love, he would come to understand. 
" Well," he said, " bring me a cup of chocolate — coffee 
— anything you like, while the berline is being got 
ready. Only quick — quick." 

Touton flew to the kitchen. " Is it ready ? " he 
asked of 6loise, who stood moodily by the hearth. 

" As I can make it — ^yes," she replied, taking a cof- 
fee-pot from the fire, and pouring the coffee into a cup 
standing ready on the table. Then folding her arms, 
she stood watching Touton's long fingers, supple as 
snakes, as they dropped into the cup a few drops of 
some clear liquid from a phial which he produced 
from his waistcoat pocket. 

" What's that ? " asked Daumas, coming in with his 
night-lamp, and yawning cavernously. 

" Vanille," said Touton, darting a swift glance at his 
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host, and dropping his eyes again on the mouth of the 
phial. 

" Vanille in coffee ! " said Daumas, blinking his 
sleepy eyes. " That's not nice, is it ? " 

" A matter of taste. Try it." 

" No, no," said j^loise. 

" Why not ? " said Touton, as Daumas, setting 
down his lamp, and pouring himself out a cup of the 
coffee, brought it round to the valet's elbow. 

"Yes. Why not if I like?" drowsily challenged 
Daumas. " I'm big enough to answer for myself, I 
suppose. And I'm master of this house, I believe. 
Peste ! I can't taste anything," he said, disappointed- 
ly, when he had swallowed a good part of the cup's 
contents ; " give me a drop more." 

" Can't spare it. Monsieur will require all that is 
left," said the trusty Touton, carefully corking the 
phial, and slipping it back into his pocket. Then 
placing the coffee-cup on a little tray, he carried it to 
the marquis's room, and setting it down on the toi- 
lette table, in front of the tarnished old mirror, he 
drew back a couple of paces, keeping well within view 
of De Ravignac's reflected features as he lifted the 
cup to his lips. 

** Have you wakened Trigot ? " he said, drinking 
hastily, and setting down the emptied cup. 

" In half an hour, all will be Ah ! monsieur is 

not so well again ? " 

" Yes — yes. I — I am ! " And clasping his hands 
across his eyes, De Ravignac reeled, and fell stagger- 
ing against the bed's foot. " Scoundrel ! " he gasped, 
turning his face, grown deathlike, on Touton, and 
glaring at him with fast fixing eyes ; " what — what — 
have you " Then he fell back senseless. 

"So," muttered Touton, through his set teeth, as 
he calmly contemplated the unconscious figure of his 
victim; and after scanning the features, contorted 
with lines of agony and despair, he poised the clenched 
hand to let it fall again a dead weight. " I don't 
think you'll wake quite so soon this time. And if you 
never Well, well." He paused, and listened to 
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the ticking of the great clock in the kitchen. *' It*s 
growing late, and, as you observed just now, time 
presses; and one must not keep ladies waiting — 
brides above all. No, no ; one looks for better things 
than that in gentlemen of our breeding. So, adieu, 
my dear brother, adieu ! A good time to you." And 
Touton went out, carefully turning the key in the lock 
of the door behind him» an(}> crossing the hall, entered 
the inn parlor. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
ROYAL ALLEMANDS. 

Thje subject under immediate discussion by the four 
Royal Allemands, as they sat over their beer mugs, 
was the interesting one of the insanity of all men — 
Germc^n, French, English, or of whatsoever nationality 
who served their country or their neighbor's countries 
for a^iy other consideration than the one of the good 
hard cash it brought — Glory I Patriotism! Papper- 
lappap ! Your only wise one, is he who knows how 
to line his pockets. And let those who liked it sweat 
for the rest. He who spoke, Y6ri, his comrades called 
him, a broad-?houldered, fair-haired Liitzelburger, with 
blue; eyes intelligent enough, and which should have 
been frank, and yet were not, by reason, perhaps, of a 
certain obUgue way they had of concentrating their 
glances on the heavy tip of his handsome long nose- 
yes, yes, Y6ri, he was content so long only as he had 
chinks enough rattling in his pocket to get blessed 
with. And in approvS of this sublime piece of phi- 
losophy the three other Royal Allemand3 laughed and 
winked knowingly towards the window, where Touton, 
having lighted a pipe in self-defence, sat calmly con- 
templating the moon-silvered bramble bushes. 

"H^, hi. Ho, ho," said one of the mercenaries, 
addressing him. '* Now I suppose your notion of 
getting blessed — selig, we call it — is going to the 
priest for it, eh, Monsieur Crapaud? That's what 
you think." 

"I think what I think," said Monsieur Crapaud, 
puffing away his contempt. " And I think you go to 
the public-house, and make beer barrels of yourselves. 
That's what being blessed means in your lingo, if I'm 
not much out. That's your creed.** 
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" Sakerment ! " laughed another. " There's a clever 
Frenchman for you, eh. Yes, quite right. Donner- 
wetter, yes. That's it, and if you want to know whose 
health we always make a point of drinking first, it's 
his Majesty the " 

" Diable ! It's easy to see whom you serve," 
shouted Touton, starting from his seat, pipe in hand, 
and scowling at the speaker. 

" The King of France," said Y^ri, taking the words 
from his comrade's mouth. " What have you to say 
against that ? " And he rose as he spoke, and planted 
himself face to face with Touton. 

" We'll leave that question alone, by your leave," 
said the valet, while he calmly measured every inch 
of the truculent young soldier's figure. " But if 
you'd like to know what I think about you, it isn't 
more than I think of the rest of my compatriots who 
squeeze themselves into foreign uniforms. You're an 
Alsatian.'* 

Y6ri flushed to the roots of his straw-colored curls, 
and hung his head, " It's a good uniform," he mut- 
tered. 

" Well enough — for these gentlemen, whose mothers 
live the other side of the Rhine," said Touton, con- 
temptuously ; " but as for you Well, your honest 

friends trapped you, I suppose, when you were drunk 
— I beg pardon, blessed, hey ? " 

The three Germans broke into a chorus of laughter. 

'*And what then?" said Y^ri boldly. "Weren't 
we poor — starving? Father's back breaking under 
the corvee. Every sou mother scraped together taken 
for this tax, or to pay that interest, till we hadn't salt 
to put to our beans. What are we beholden to any- 
body for ? It's money we want ; and let the rest go 
hang!" 

" Hoch ! " yelled the other Royal AUemands, flour- 
ishing their mugs and pipes. "Well spoken. He's 
right enough. It's the chinks we care for." 

" Look here, friend Y^ri," said Touton, when the 
burst of enthusiasm had spent itself, quietly but firmly 
laying his fingers , on the young soldier's hand as 
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he lifted the mug to his lips, and pressing it aside, 
" you're an intelligent fellow, I can see. Leave that 
a moment, and come outside. I want a word with 
you." Y^ri sulkily obeyed. 

" Do you know," asked Touton> when they were 
well in among the bramble bushes, pointing his thumb 
over his shoulder to where the lattice of "The Old 
Black Wolfs " state bedchamber gleamed in the moon- 
light — " do you know what I've got in there ? " 

" A sick gentleman, isn't it ? ' said Y^ri, following 
with his eyes the direction of his companion's finger, 
and then fixing them rather wonderingly on his com- 
panion. 

" Bah, gentleman ! " And Touton snapped his long 
fingers, and smiled. "Well, well," he added, in in- 
dulgent tones, "how should you know better? That's 
what the good folks here think he is." 

" The Marquis De — De something," said Y^ri. 

" De Ravignac — ^yes," and Touton grew red in the 
face with paroxysms, apparently, of suppressed 
laughter. " Morbleu I a fine marquis. An impostor, 
my good Y6ri — an atrocious, doubled-dyed impostor. 
A democrat," he went on, gathering vehemence as 
Yuri's eyes rounded into a stare of amazement, "a 
brigand of a fellow who has no more respect for the 
King, than he has for a street beggar. A leveller, a 
demagogue, who'd like to see the nobles and the priests 
trampled on — crushed. What do you think of that?" 

Yuri's stolid countenance showed no intense agita- 
tion. 

" And the army annihilated," hurriedly added Tou- 
ton ; " broken up." 

" The devil he would I " cried Y6ri. " Is he a mad- 
man?" 

" Bitten— rabid," nodded Touton, "with his Re- 
publican notions. One of those pests of the country 
who are beginning to walk unblushingly in open day- 
light about the streets, setting the rabble by the ears. 
He's all for that locust lot breeding way there at 
Versailles. The bumpkins calling themselves deputies I 
Heaven save us I " 
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" Ay, ay I I know all about them," said Y^ri. " A 
fine to^do our village was making over them when I 
came away." 

" Poor devils ! " compassionately nodded Touton. 
" Now the odd part of it is," he went on, " the mad, 
insane part of it is, that in spite of all that, he fancies 
himself a nobleman. Wonderful, isn't it ? " 

" But why don't they put him in a madhouse, or 
the ChUtelet say, or the Bastille ? That's the place ; 
he'd be safe enough there." 

" I am not so sure that he would," said Touton, 
who frequented a club of politicians St. Antoine way. 
" And as to the Chitelet, well, it would be just another 
word for hanging the poor crazy rascal ; and you see 
my master ' 

Yuri's rounded eyes grew hazy with mystifiqation. 

" My master, Monsieur le Marquis De Ravignac, is 
a rarely kind-hearted gentleman — to a fault, in my 
opinion. But then I am only a lacquey," humbly 
added Touton, as he pointed to the crested badge 
shining on his sleeve, " and don't presume to give a 
opinion. Monsieur, I say, is so loth to proceed to 
extremes. * Get him out of the country 'is all he 
says. * Anywhere over the borders. That is suffi- 
cient.* And he won't say a syllable more. He leaves 
the rest to me," concluded Touton, sighing heavily 
over his responsibility. 

" But I don't see " gasped Y^ri. 

'*My good fellow, do you want me to stand here 
explaining all night ? What foggy brains you 
Rhinelanders have, to be sure ! It's all simple 
enough. Here is this fellow trading under the name 
of the Marquis de Ravignac, colonel of his Majesty's 
Dragoon Guards, incurring bills, feeding sedition, 
getting married " 

*' Getting married ? " 

'* Tried it on— yes. With one of our gfracious 
Queen's own ladies; and the handsomest among 
them. Oh, he stops at nothing — hang him ! But I 
can't atay now to tell you that story. And if I haven't 
told you enough to show you that my master is 
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justified in saying he'll give any number of louis to 
see the back of him " 

" How many ? " hungrily asked Y^ri. 

" That's no business of yours," said Touton, turning 
carelessly away. 

« But-—" began Y^ri. 

" Not if you ask from a mere spirit of curiosity." 

" Eh," said Y^ri, scratching his curls, " it isn't 
altogether that. You see, I and my comrades there, 
were on the way back to Strassburg, and if anything 
we can do to assist you — Monsieur le Marquis, that 
is to say-^why w e »■ " 

"You're not above it?" 

" No. That's what I mean," nodded Y^ri ; " and 
of course, a grand, generous gentleman like Monsieur 
le Marquis faiows poor fellows like us can't afford to 
do things for nothing." 

'' Ah r ah ! he understands all about that, I tell 
you. Be easy on that score. All you have to do, if 
the job suits your book, is to keep a silent tongue in 
your heads; and when you've done it, come to the 
Rue de Richelieu, and Monsieur le Marquis will settle 
with you himself. Only the business must be done 
properly. " 

" I can't do it alone," said Y6ri, cogitativelv. 

" But there's three more of you. They re to be 
trusted?" 

" Oh, ay, if they're paid enough. But you see they're 
Germans ; and don't care much for only promises." 

" How much down ? " said Touton, jingling some 
loose coin in his pockets. 

"Twenty louis. Share and share alike say. Just 
for an earnest yes ? " suggestively added Y^ri. 

" Diable ! " muttered Touton, bringing out a purse 
which Ete Ravignac had confided to him for the 
journey's incidental expenses, and adding to the 
amount of its contents, which he poured into Y6ri*s 
open palms, every sou of his own personal cash. 
" Have they no consciences ? " 

"They're about the weight of their purses, I do 
think," grinned the Alsatian. 
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"You've skinned me/' said Teuton, turning his 
pockets inside out. 

"Ah!" and Yuri's grin broadened. "You'll soon 
make it straight. Trust you for that. And your 
master's rich. He can afford it." 

" He must, I suppose," groaned Touton. " Now, 
how are you going to set about it ? " 

" That's got to be considered," drawled Y^ri. " I'll 
go and talk it over with Hans, and Peter, and Jahn." 

"You'll be no such blockhead. Walls have ears, 
and the landlord here, Daumas, he believes, mind 
you, in this fellow. And though he's gone to bed 
now, and always sleeps like a mole, I don't care to 
trust to that. You haven't fleeced me, to bungle over 
it. But the woman ; she's of another mind, and will 
help more than hinder. Which way are you bound 
for direct ? " 

"Beyond Sarrebourg. The district belonging to 
the Herr Graf von Griffenfels. You know him ? " 

" By reputation, yes. A tiger of an aristocrat." 

" Rather," grinned Y6ri. " You should hear what 
he's got to say about the deputies." 

" I should like," said Touton, setting his teeth. 
" Well, you are going to call on Monsieur le Comte, 
then?" 

" We could, you know," said the obliging Y^ri. " It 
was my idea, that." 

" And," said Touton, amiably, " you might tell this 
grand seigneur what sort of a pig you've brought to 
market." 

"And show it him. Yes, it was my idea, that. 
The deuce of it is, how we shall get the pig to go 
without kicking and squealing?" 

" Ah. I've provided against that. He won't be 
obstinate. He's quiet enough. And is likely to 
remain so for " 

Yuri's eyes dilated, and his jaws clattered apart, 

" He isn't dead," he said. 

" Ah, blockhead ! Dead ! No ; unfortunately. If 
he was dead, should I — Monsieur le Marquis, be com- 
pelled to throw away money upon him like this? " 
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" They said he was ill," apologetically said Y^ri. 

" Exactly ; so distressingly so, that I have had to 
administer a composing draught — a sleeping one, 
which will not lose effect till quite this time to- 
morrow. And since these strong remedies leave 
weakening conditions behind, you're safe for quite 
four or five days ; and you can do a good deal in that 
time." 

" Oh, we could do it all," said Y^ri. 

" And it isn't either as if you were alone. There's 
four of you ; and I can give you a coil of rope in case 
of anything unforeseen occurring; for he's a devil 
of a fellow is our Monsieur le Marquis, when he's 
himself. These madmen always are. Powerful as 
two of your inches, and as tall — taller than I am." 

"Who's afraid?" laughed the brave Y6ri. "But— 
Eh, look here," he added, hurriedly catching Touton 
by the sleeve, as the valet turned on his heel. " I 
want to know " 

" Ah, plague I I've done with it now," frowned 
Touton. "I'm sick of it all. It's your business. 
You don't expect to get the reward, and bother me 
to teach you how to do it " 

"No, no. Certainly not," said Y^ri, soothingly, 
" Certainly not. I only want to know when I shall 
have the honor of calling on Monsieur le Marquis ? " 

" When you like. He's been absent on duty this 
last week or so ; but after to-morrow he will be in the 
Rue de Richelieu for some time to come." 

" Oh, weeks will do for me. Au revoir, monsieur." 
And Y6ri walked away towards the house. 

Two hours later, when still dawn lay curtained by 
the heavy night clouds, all Ughtless, save for one 
solitary star gleaming in the far northwest, a thou- 
sand-fold more radiantly bright for all the inky 
surrounding gloom, a canvas-covered hay-cart, drawn 
by a couple of clean-limbed, powerful-looking horses, 
pulled up in the courtyard of " The Old Black Wolf." 
Carefully, and almost noiselessly as it was guided by 
the man in the long coat and slouch-hat, over the 
broken old ,stones, the noise it made roused Jolyot, 
II 
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whom a combination of small untoward conditions 
deterred from the enjoyment of his ordinary sound 
repose ; and he jumped from his bed to while away 
the tedium of the night with watching what might be 
going on below. 

" Ah, ah ! " he said to himself, peering through the 
slip of a dormer window. " It's the Royal Allemands 
on the tramp again, is it ? The saints be praised for 
showing us the unmannerly wild boars' backs so soon. 
What do they want a cart for ? Got more thin they 
can carry, I suppose. Sacre ! that's not surprising." 
And Jolyot craned his neck over the broad, crumbling 
parapet, to get himself a better view of two of the 
Royal Allemands who were issuing from the porch, 
bearing between thetn something as big as themselves, 
wrapped in a long cloak ; and hoisting it on a level 
with the cart's floor, they thrust it inside. Then 
swinging their arms about, and growling some Don- 
nerwetters, at the weight possibly of their burden, 
they climbed in after it. A third mah now advanced 
to the front of the cart, and mounting, took his seat 
beside the driver. " Sure you know the road ? " he 
said to him. The other wa^ed his head, as if the 
question were superfluous. 

" Now then, the cord if you please, mademoiselle," 
said one of the inside passengers, stretching out his 
hand, and receiving from another hand— showing 
white and soft in the dark lantern gleam — a coil of 
strong rope. " We can't afford to be leaving that 
behind along with our hearts. So, It's all right now. 
Quick — drive on." And the cart jolted away It a 
good pace out of the yard. 

" Tney're a nice little party," continued Jolyot to 
himself, lingering at his post of observation to listen 
to the grating of the cart-wheds upon the road 
through the silence of the night. " One too far gone 
to stand upon his feet, and the rest not able to walk 
straight a couple of yards to save their lives, I'll dare 
swear. A charming set of gentletnen, the Royal 
Allemands, judging by these four specimens. Four? 
Wait a bit," went on Jolyot, pressing his fingers into 
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the service of his calculations. " The respectable in- 
capable individual, one ; the two who assisted him in, 
three; and the long, sheep nose — him they called 
Y6ri — on the box, four. Then the driver; who was 
he? Some bumpkin about the place. That scare- 
crow of an ostler, very likely, to show them the way 
out of the ditches and horse-ponds. Well, they're 
gone anyhoWj and a good riddance it is, and monsieur 

will get his chance of resting Ho! all right. 

Who's there ? " for at this point a knock interrupted 
Jolyot's soliloquy. "You?" he added^ hurriedly 
opening the door, which he had thought proper to 
bolt, as he found himself face to face with Touton, 
standing, fully dressed, lamp in hand, and looking 
slightly heated and flushed. " I hope, Monsieur le 
Marquis " 

" Never trouble your head about monsieur," gruffly 
interrupted the valet, " except to obey his orders. 
We start at six, I've come to tell you." 

** Two hours earlier- — ^" 

"Than monsieur arranged last night Eitactly," 
nodded Touton. 

" All right," gleefully said Jolyot. " I'll go and tell 
Trigot." 

" I myself will inform Trigot. These changes are 
really excessively troublesome and perpleicing,* added 
Touton, as he walked majestically away. 

" How that ape does try to imitate monsieur," 
laughed Jolyot to himself, as he proceeded to put on 
his clothes; "and for an imitation it isn't so bad, 
neither." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
MONSIEUR'S TOILETTE 

The sun-rays gilded the dew upon the brambles, 
and streamed into the obscurity of the half-ruined 
stables, where Trigot was already astir currycombing 
his sleek charges, when Jolyot made his appearance. 
** Hullo ! You're there, mon brave," he said, catching 
sight of the ostler through the horse's legs, which he 
was occupied in sluicing with buckets full of water. 
** Not gone with the Royal AUemands, then ? " 

" Not exactly," replied the patriarch, with a dismal 
laugh. " I'm a bit too old for their game." 

" Ah ! ha ! As driver — guide, I meant. They went 
away in a cart." 

" Cart ! What cart ? We haven't any carts here ; 
except that one." And the old man pointed to a 
broken wheelbarrow in a distant comer. 

"In a cart," persisted Jolyot. "And the fellow who 
drove it, had on just such a slouch hat as I was admir- 
ing to myself on your head last night." 

The old man raised his bleared eyes to a peg above 
his head. " Eh, mon Dieu I " he said, whimperingly. 
" My hat. Where is my hat ? Who has stolen " 

" Monsieur le Marquis desires to speak with you, 
Monsieur Trigot," said the voice of their hostess, 
interrupting the jeremiad. " Or Jolyot," she went on, 
" will be even better ; monsieur said." 

" Then you go, lad," said Trigot, looking up at his 
young comrade. " I'm no figure to show myself," 
and Jolyot hastened to comply. 

"Come in, my good Trigot," said a faint voice 
from the plumed bed, responsively to the lacquey's 
tap at the state chamber door. " Come closer. Oh ! 



it is you, Jolyot. Mon Dieu! Jipw frightfully weak I 
feel this morning ! " 

" Monsieur suffered so much yesterday," said 
Jolyot. 

** Ah, that was nothing. I was feeling quite — h'm 
— another person when I first woke this morning ; 
and now that infamous rascal has so terribly upset 
my nerves," and the invalid sighed painfully. Jolyot's 
face lengthened with sympathy. This was quite the 
first time in all his life he had ever heard of Monsieur 
le Marquis's nerves. " Monsieur is surely very bad/' 
he said, coming beside the bed. 

Mon$ieur made no reply, but lifted his hand 
languidly to his forehead, and spread his fingers 
over b& eyjes, *' Had I not better call Touton ? " 
added Jdyot. 

" You would call in vain I hope, my good lad," 
answered the sufferer, with a faint smile. " I have 
dismissed him at a momeot's notice. Touton is a 
rascal." 

"Ah," said Jolyot. 

" Your commient sounded emphatic," said the 
marquis, slowly removing his hand from his face, and 
fixing his eyes (m Jolyot. " Had yoy any suspicious 
ideas about the fellow ? " 

" I never liked him, monsieur." 

" Did you not ? " said the invalid. " Well, now 
I think of it, I fancy he was not particularly in love 
with you. But no matter. Hes gone, my good 
Jolyot. I detected him in a deception. Sufficiently 
trifling in itself, perhaps; but it is the one thing I can 
never pardon— deception. By the way, he is gone, I 
trust. Bag and baggage ? You do not see him 
about?" 

" Not since he called me an hour ago." 

" Very good," nodded monsieur, more briskly. 
" Come. You will have to make yourself his substi- 
tute, my good Jolyot, till we reach Paris. You must 
be my vdet." Jolyot's countenance worked with 
mingled emotion* o^ pleasure and diffidence. " See," 
continued the marqv^V "^tt^y clothes lie there. No, 
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don't open the curtains. My head will not bear the 
light just yet." 

The preliminary stages of monsieur's toilette were 
got through with fair success, Jolyot's newness to the 
duties thus suddenly entailed upon him, duly taken 
into consideration. His difficulties were furthermore 
so aggravated by the semi-darkness prevailing in the 
gloomy chamber, that more than once monsieur 
sacri-A and even indulged in a mille diables ; but as 
Jolyot placed his dressing-gown about his shoulders, 
my lord gracefully acknowledged the neophyte's 
efforts, and saying that he thought he would best 
manage the rest himself, he dismissed him to get 
some breakfast, and to hasten Trigot. Then turning 
the key in the door, he opened the curtains, and 
drawing his arm from the sling which Jolyot had 
retied with infinite gentleness and care about his 
neck, he proceeded with the mysteries of the toilette. 

Into those finishing touches who shall inquire ? 
They were made with such marvellous art, that one 
would have rather conceived Maurice De Ravignac 
had turned from something of indifference to personal 
appearance, to the veriest foppery ; but no cosmetics 
nor pearl powder could bring back the Colonel De 
Ravignac who left Paris five weeks ago in the full 
tide of health and hope. The ravages of all the brave 
soldier's sufferings are marked very plainly on the 
face of the man who sits now in the parlor of " The 
Old Black Wolf" toying languidly with the cup of 
chocolate and brioche filoise Daumas has set before 
him ; and, as sometimes is the case with persons 
after severe illness, the very expression is changed, 
and all the whole reposeful glance of the eyes is lost 
in an eager restlessness, touched even with something 
of harshness and suspicion. The dark circles, how- 
ever, surrounding their slightly sunken sockets, may 
produce this effect ; and the haggard lines of the 
cheeks, which less absolutely thin than one might 
anticipate, are wan and white to a marble pallor. 
There is, however, not a trace of the slovenliness, 
which indisposition, and the loss of his valet might 
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have well excused. The tricome gold-laced hat, 
always so well becoming Maurice De Ravignac, sits 
with almost abnormal jauntiness on the neatly-tied 
powdered hair, and the dark plum-colored coat — 
for monsieur has adopted mufti — with its plain but 
rich embroideries, fits faultessly. For the first time 
the wounded arm has, with Jolyot's aid, been indued 
into its sleeve ; and altogether, while Maurice De 
Ravignac's intimate friends might pronounce him 
changed, mere acquaintance would find in him little 
more alteration than the slight stoop — so natural 
enough under the circumstances — which makes him 
appear quite two inches shorter. 

No one was more conscious than himself of these 
differences between the Maurice De Ravignac who 
left his bride in that Versailles ball-room, and him 
who was now hastening to clasp her in his arms ; but 
he trusted to Marcelle's generous heart. 

"What is all this,** he said smilingly to himself, 
" but the very thing to make a woman, who is a 
woman, care for you a million times more ? '* 

" What sort of a woman was Eloise Daumas that 
she could stand so stern and unmoved, when Monsieur 
le Marquis was doing her the honor to engage her 
in such affable conversation? Where,*' he inquired, 
presently, " is our respected host ? ** 

-" Not awake yet." 

" Morbleu ! what a devil of a time " 

" Hush ! *' And Eloise jerked her head towards the 
terrace, where Jolyot, his breakfast disposed of, was 
parading impatiently to and fro. 

<*How enviably he sleeps!** sighed the quasi-con- 
valescent, in tones of elegant languor. " It only 
remains then, mademoiselle, for me to request you to 
make your brother my compliments ; for time presses, 
and " 

" When do you mean to come again, Gervais? " she 
asked sternly, in her deep, low tones. 

" Eh, ma foi. Do I know ? As soon as my numer- 
ous engagements permit. In the meantime 

Come, ]6loise, one kiss, ma belle, before I go,'* and the 
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right arm broke in amorous haste from its swathings, 
and caaght her round the waist. Fire flawed from 
her eyes, and the angry blood kindled in her cheeks at 
the suddenness of the attack, but resistance was useless, 
or at least came too late. " He saw you," she said, 
pushing him away, and pointing fiercely at Jolyot, who 
stood whistling softly to himself, on the edge of the 
terrace, with his back discreetly turned towards the 
window, absorbed in watching Trig^ot's struggles with 
the obstacles in the way of getting the berline befiore 
the main door. " He saw you, I tell you." 

" And if he did," breathlessly laughed the victor, 
replacing his hand in its sling, " is it the first time a 
nobleman has kissed iiis hostess? Come, Eloise, 
adieu ! My carriage is waiting." 

" Au revoir," she said, following him slowly to the 
terrace, and watching him with gloomy eyes. 

"What is the matter with thait fellow?" asked 
monsieur, glancing, as he stepped into the carriage, at 
the poor half*witted Jiostler, who was seated on the 
edge of the mounting-stone in the atable*yard, lifting 
his stubbly chin in mid-air, asid howling like a dog in 
distress. 

" He has lost his hat," said Trigot. 

" That all ! And how the mi^hief did he lose his 
hat ? " carelessly said monsieur, as he leaned luxuri- 
ously back among the cushioned seats. 

" He thinks those brigands of Royal AUemands who 
went away in the ni^it, must have stolen it," replied 
Jolyot. 

" What Royal AUemands ? Were those the vaga- 
bonds who made such an infem — such an excruciating 
disturbance last nig^t, and have given me this con- 
founded headache this morning ? " 

" The same, my lord. They were drinking them- 
selves gray as cats. And one of them was so far gone 
that he had to be flung into the cart like a log." 

" You saw it." 

** I saw it, my lord. All in the dark, as one may 
say ; out of my bedroom window in the roof." 

" Disgusting animals of creatures ! But the hat ? " 
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" The driver had got it on, and a long greatcoat ; 
but whether he was a Royal AUemand, monsieur, or 
whether he wasn't, I don't know, and " 

Jolyot hesitated on the verge of good manners. 

" And you don't care, eh ? " Jolyot grinned. 

** Morbleu \ No ; I suppose it isn't of much con- 
sequence ? " 

" Except for the poor old hat, monsieMr." 

" You recognized it ? That was not possible." 

" Oh, but, yes, monsieur, the brim was half torn off, 
and hanging down." 

" Ho I ho ! " laughed monsieur, settling bis own 
handsome headgear, and, ptftttug' his hand in his 
pocket, he pulled out a couple of francs. " A costly 
article! Give the old beggar that to stop his mouth." 

The poor fellow's access of joy as the two silver 
pieces fell into his grimy palm, touched Jolyot's good 
heart, but had no effect in lessening his contempt for 
the niggardliness of the dole. Those two francs should 
have been five at least, he thought, had he been my 
lord. This was the second time he had had his oppor- 
tunity of testing the value of my lord's reputation for 
munificence ; and for the second time it fell short of 
the lacquey's standard. " After all," he muttered to 
himself as he sat on the box-seat once more, beside 
Trigot, " monsieur gives me the impression of being 
more free with his — ^h'm — ^h'm — attentions to the ladies, 
than he is with his money." 

"What are you grumbling about? " said Trigot. 

" I said that monsieur's generosity is — like him," said 
Jolyot, who was well aware of Trigot's doctrine of his 
master's infallibility. 

" Naturally," answered Trigot, loftily, " monsieur is 
always monsieur, I suppose." 

" I suppose he is," sighed Jolyot. " But to me he 
seems at different times, like two different men — as 
different as day and night." 

" What a blockhead you are ! " said Trigot, flicking 
the troublesome flies from his horse's ears. " I'm close 
on three times your age, and have known monsieur 
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since he wasn't half as long as this whip-handle, and 
he's always seemed the same to me." 

But then Trigot had never run against monsieur on 
the Pont Neuf, nor seen him taking leave of his land- 
ladies. 

In the meantime monsieur's hand, in rearranging his 
cushions, having come in contact with the little volume 
so hastily thrown aside by Touton on the previous 
day, took it up, and began dipping into its dog's-eared 
pages ; and the consideration of the great question of 
human inequality so beguiled the tedium of the road, 
that its atrocious ups and downs did not again put him 
to the slightest inconvenience. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

THE HOME-COMING. 

Once again there was life in the H6tel de Ravignac. 
Twilight was creeping on now ; but ever since day- 
break Pomard had not known what it was to sit down. 
How should he? How should anybody, seeing that, 
somewhere about five o'clock of this sultry July after- 
noon, Madame la Marquise arrived to be in readiness 
to receive my lord when he should come. 

With a couple of the household equerries for escort, 
and attended only by her own woman, Marcelle had 
driven from Versailles, neither specially seeking privacy, 
still less to court attention by the way. Once, how- 
ever, within the walls of her husband's house, she had 
desired, in tones gentle and gracious, but echoing with 
something almost of hauteur and reserve, to be con- 
ducted at once to her private apartments ; and it was, 
of course, Madame Pomard who enjoyed the privilege 
of complying with the request. All the same, there 
was not an individual of the servants, from the house- 
keeper's self to the scullion downwards, who had not 
found the chance of obtaining a glimpse of their mis- 
tress, as, preceded by Madame Pomard, she ascended 
the staircase — a very vision of loveliness, in the soft, 
prismatic glow of the painted window lights. 

See those eyes, at once so kind and proud, shining 
starlike beneath the white lids' long dark fringes. See 
the delicate flush on the ivory pure brow and cheeks. 
Very sweet, too, are the red lips ; yet one could guess 
their beauty might be greater still, if their lines might 
be a thought less anxiously and gravely set. Well, 
well, what would you have ? My lord, no doubt, is 
bringing with him the smiles and tenderness that surely 
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of right belong to them. And love and respect would 
not go out towards her now as they do if Madame la 
Marquise stepped jauntily, flauntily, mistress of all she 
surveys, with a husband's heart thrown into the bar- 
gain. Some few there can remember such a state of 
things in the De Ravignac annals; but this woman 
casts round her no* arppraising glance on her new pos- 
sessions, though, indeed, she might almost be absolved if 
she did. Only upon the fair flowiSfs, greeting her on 
every side, her eyes rest with a glad, grateful light in 
them ; and presently, when at last she standi^ alone 
with Madanfie Pomard in the boudoir, where a crown- 
ing glofy of orange-blossoms and suchlike snowy 
flowers, tied with silver true-love knots, speak to' her 
with an eloquence no words could 6ver know, the 
grave Ups part With something like ffeal pleasure. 
" You are all very good to me, sihe ^ays, grateftilly, 
stretching out her hands, wh'efe the plain gold symbol 
of her wifehood gleams, ahd no 6t^'er ring btrtr thai! ; 
and as Madame Pomard, with pulses warming and 
beating quick to the music of Marcelfe's voice, pi*esses 
her lips on the beautiful hands, she dedides that mon- 
sieur, if he has been a little tardy ill f)fovidirtg iimself 
with a helpmeet, has ultimsrtely approved himself a 
Solomon in the wisdom of his choice ; and though the 
words of Madame la Marquisfe may be gracious enough, 
it is their manner of saying which wins from Madame 
Pomard a silent vow of eternal devotion to this most 
dear lady, come what may. And heaven send all hef 
married life — ^the rest of her married life, be unclouded 
sunshine. 

" Ay, as cloudless as it is long," said Pomard, mak- 
ing a libation in Burgundy to Hymen on his new mis- 
tress's behalf. " Long as ouris ; eh, old wife ? What 
is it ? forty years odd, and never One falling out all the 
time." 

" No. Only a quiet little word now and then, my 
Blaise," purred Madame Pomard, yielding to the mar- 
ital clasp about her still shapely little figure." 

"Ah, diable! And whose fault has that been, I 
wonder, when you will persist in having the last word ? " 
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** Without doubt. People who are conscious of 
being always right, at least expect to have that." 

« Peste ! Thafs too good a joke " 

" Not that they always get it," sighingly concluded 
Ang^Hque. 

"What refreshment will madame take?" inquired 
the vanquished oile. 

" None.'" 

"What do you gay?'' 

" None till monsieur arrives." 

"Ah ! but that is preposterous of madame." 

" Then let her be prepostei^ous. Hasn't she a right, 
mon Dieu, to be whatever she likes in all the wide 
world to-day? She desh*es to remain alone, I tell you, 
until monsieur arrivesv" 

And alone, with her dyes' forever glancing towards 
the silver-rilt hands of the cl6cfc beneath the mirror, 
framed in its exquisite ehina wreath of roses and cupids 
tidrf about with aiure ribbon' knots, Marcelle sat wait- 
ing. For form's sake iJladame la Mkrquise had taken 
a Dook upon her lap containing a selection of the ad- 
mirable comments or the incomparable Jane De Chan- 
i^ upon the delights of a celibate existeilde. But it 
would have beeti all ohe with her, ^r atiy meaning 
the Words would have bortid, ha^d she chanded upon 
the most thrilling romance of the diy. Light litera- 
ture, however, had tiever yet rested on those elegant 
booK-shelves; fbr the bemdoir had been arranged 
originally for' thd last Marqufeel De Ravignac, and r lu- 
tarch and Tacitus had forrtied her relaxatioti when her 
daily maxithirtrt of flieological study was achieved ; for, 
devotee a;s she was, madame had also liked her chair 
among the other learned ladies at the Hdtel de Ram- 
bouillet, and the platonic adoration of the wicked male 
cresrtnres who dared to discuss theh* encyclopaedic pro- 
fanities in her veiy presence, wats not entirely distaste- 
ful ; and while she expressed utter Indifference to all 
thtindane pomp and vanity, as round a sum had gone 
into the upholsterers' and brtc-i-brac pepple's pocket's 
for the boudoir's decoration, as if madame had been 
the arrantest woman of the world. And when monsieur 
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hadhugged himself with the notion that brain of man 
could not add to its completeness, madame had said 
that only the hand of Boucher to touch up the ceil- 
ing, could make the room habitable. The magic brush 
of the great man having crowned the exquisite work, 
De Ravignac, when making preparations for his bride, 
felt that to alter would be simple desecration. Time 
had but given the room the one thing lacking, or rather 
stolen its one defect of newness, toning down its brill- 
iant coloring till it wore an aspect of perfect comfort, 
with its gobelins carpet and the tapestries of the slender 
couches and tabourets patterned in graceful wreaths 
and flower clusters, tied, like the mirrors, reflecting 
their grace and beauty, with ribbons of pale blue. 
Years, too, had but enriched the gilding of the consoles 
and of the slender framework of the Louis Quinze 
chairs and tables and cabinets. One addition only, a 
harpsichord, Maurice De Ravignac had made; and 
until it was there, all had seemed to him wanting. 
Made outwardly to accord with its surroundings, the 
instrument's mechanism was the perfection of the skill 
of the day ; and though to ears that know Erdrd's 
work, it might have sounded a tingle-tangle thing 
enough, the instrument would have transported Mo- 
zart or Gluck, could their Oipheus fingers have pressed 
its lapis-lazuli keys. 

To accord line for line with these memorials of a 
fading epoch, Madame la Marquise should have been 
still the dainty Watteau Shepherdess of Trianon ; but 
Watteau days are gone forever for Marcelle, as they 
were for her royal mistress. Not even the modish 
white perruque hides any longer her soft, dark hair, 
which is tied back now in a simple knot from her fore- 
head. No diamonds sparkle on her bosom. Except- 
ing a quaint egg-shaped old watch of enamel cloisonne, 
which had been her long-dead mother's, and which 
she always wore about her — not an ornament, not so 
much as a brooch or a clasp to fasten the soft old lace 
gathered dose about her white throat, shows upon the 
long, clinging folds of the ivory-white brocaded dress, 
guiltless of all the flounce and furbelow disfiguring 
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women's costumes of those latter days. Only the 
golden wedding ring shines, like that north-westward 
hope-star of last night, bright with its own significance, 
on Marcelle's hand, where she sits watching the set- 
ting sun's red rays that stream in through the green 
network of linden branches screening the open win- 
dow. 

Governed by some instinctive sense of being a guest, 
and no more, in this house till the master comes, Mar- 
celle has even refused to lay aside the great dark, 
hooded, domino-shaped cloak she has travelled in ; 
and, unfastened merely at the throat, it hangs about 
her still. 

How is it, Madame la Marquise, that at such a moment 
as this, there is a shadow on your brow? Faint in- 
deed, but undeniably there. How is it that, instead 
of fading into the sunlight of content, it does but 
deepen as you read that letter which you have drawn 
— from your bosom? No; only from that useful, 
abominably commonplace, and unimaginative recep- 
tacle called a pocket. Fi done I Is it a shrine that, 
for a precious thing like your husband-lover's letter? 
How is it that, wrestle with yourself as you may, some 
sense of the bloom being bruised upon the modest 
flower of your heart's one only love, oppresses you ? 
Nay, Marcelle ; but must then, the conventionalities 
be so rigidly complied with, that this Maurice of yours 
should sooner die for his venture, than not fetch you 
himself to his home ? No, no. That thought is not 
in your gentle heart. Only the thought's shadow, and 
it haunts you cruelly. 

The sun sank fast, the stars gleamed out and clothed 
her in their lustrous filmy light, where, risen from her 
seat, she stood to listen for the coming of Maurice. 

The Sevres clock chimed nine — ten — an age, a 
second — eleven — hush! The roll of carriage-wheels! 
But what then ? Scores had thundered up the street 
and passed on. Ay, but not these — not these. Hark ! 
Hark ! A peal at the great porte-cochfere bell. Oh 
for the flush transfiguring that listening face, and ban- 
ishing all the sadness from lips and brow ? In such a 
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moment of yearning suspense, a lifetime Kves. Hush ! 
Pomard's voice welcoming the master, and Madame 
Pomard's, and a low, glad, murmuring chorus of other 
voices. 

Now — now he would respond; and Marcelle, her 
hands clasped about her heart to still its tumultuous 
beating, listened, every nerve strained to catch the 
deep, rich tones, sweet to her as Heaven's own music. 
Wait — no — ah ! How was it that they did not reach 
her? Some voice indeed seemed to be speaking an 
acknowledgment of the ovation, of perhaps only giv- 
ing some hurried directions. She could not distin- 
guish. Only his voice it was not. Some person's like 
enough — ^Touton the valet's possibly— rwho had ac- 
companied him. And for Maurice himself, what if the 
old, deep, manly voice had grown weak and faint with 
all he had suffered-^too low to reach this far-off am- 
bush of hers ? And as the idea conquefrfed dowrt the 
last remnant of pride, chaining her to the spot, she 
turned and flieW; with fe^t so swift that they barely 
touched the ground, to the head of the great staircase, 
and there bending forward with arms outstretched 
down towards the man, whose tall figure, wrapped in^a 
long travelling cloak, and his head slightly bent, was 
toilsomely ascending. 

" Maurice ! " broke in a low, glad murmur from her 
parted lips. " Maurke ! " 

He lifted his face. Great Heaven, how changed ! 

"Ah, pretty one!" he said, hastening his stepSi 
"So here you atre. And the Mountain has^ com^ 
to Mahomet." Then with a low exulthig laugh, be 
raised his left arm to dmg her dbwn to him. 

Too late. Quitk as thought she had recoiled. The 
foot just reaching tiptoe over the topmost stair was 

hastily withdrawn. " You — ^you " and what more 

she strove to utter, died upon her lips. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
PARITffiRSFOT LIFE? 

^' I AM your humble servant, Madame la Marquise/' 
he said. " Yoair most devoted, my ^l^rmingy obedient 
wife. Come, Marcelle," he went on, frowning im- 
patiently, "don't be a statue. It doesn't suit you at 
ail, my child, under the circumstances ; " and he made 
a second attempt to embrace her. 

He would have found the marble Proserpine, look- 
ing so sadly down on them from her niche, more com- 
pliant. She at least would not have shivered from 
his grasp. " WeD, well, your hand, then, my chaste 
Ariadne,'' laughed he, shrugging his shoulders. She 
yielded it medianically, all her consciousness concen- 
trated in her eyes fixed on his face. 

" Why, Marcelle," he said, " you look as if you don't 
know me. Is it really so bad as all that ? They told 
me so, morbleu ! but I did not believe them." And 
his voice sank to heartrending pathos. " No ; now 
for the first time I feel how sharp my wound has 
been. It was left for my wife to make me feel the 
bitter, bitter truth." 

"Your wife ? ** she whispered hoarsely. 

" My wife ! " and dropping her hand, with his own 
available one, he clasped it across his eyes, and walked 
on along the corridor alone,- with an air that would 
have won him a round of applause had he stood on 
the boards of the Theatre Frangais, but which was ut- 
terly thrown away on the stupid animals of servants 
in the hall below, who only istared up at him in mute 
bewilderment. As, however, they caught the inquir- 
ing gaze of Marcelle turned upon them, they strove to 
recover themselves, and raised a feeble, tuneless shout 
of " Lo^g live Monsieur le Marquis 1 " 

12 
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A shrill laugh broke from her at the sound, and 
rang mockingly to the oaken rafters, as she turned 
and gazed after the figure of Monsieur le Marquis, 
moving so slowly, so laboriously, as if every step 
brought agony, towards the door of the boudoir. 
Alone ! 

Her heart smote her. What had she done ? 

Had her senses gone astray that she had failed to 
recognize the stately outlines of Maurice's figure be- 
neath the half-concealing folds of the cloak — the once 
firm, resolute tread, so sadly faltering and dragging 
now? 

" Ah, Maurice ! Forgive me — Maurice ! " And with 
a low, repentant cry she flew along the dimly-lighted 
corridor to his side. 

" So, my little dove, have you flown back then ? " 
he said, turning and gripping her fast above the 
elbow, and drawing her into the room. " Second 
thoughts are best, are they ? Ah, fie, fie, to have given 
your husband the cold shoulder. Come, come, never 
mind. We shall soon understand one another a^gain. 

Where the dev h'm, forgive barrack slang, mar- 

celle ; it will rub off in a week. Where's the supper ? 
I'm famishing. Oh, your most obedient — in the large 
dining-room, is it? What a fellow that Pomard 
always is for his convenances, as he calls it ! " And 
monsieur flung himself full length on one of the 
couches with a half-vexed laugh. "Well, well, one 
can't be a marquis, I suppose, without paying some 
toll, nor marquises either. Eh, Marcelle ? Come 
and kiss me." 

She remained immovable beside the blue silken 
portidres where he had left his hold on her. " Mille 
diables ! " he went on, stretching himself to more 
luxurious ease, and clasping his hands under the crown 
of his head, while he contemplated in the soft waxen 
taper's light with critical, half-closed lids the sparkling 
eyes and stately figure of Marcelle, quivering with 
mingled perplexity and indignation. " Mille diables ! 
What a handsome woman you are ! But you think 
too much of yourself, ma mie. You're not your own 
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any more, don't you see. You're mine — mine. Part- 
ners for life we are. Life, my pretty one. Think of 
that. Eh ! Not a dainty little slip-knot ours, that we 
can pull asunder when — we're tired of it. No, no. 
So come. What the fiend are you doing! Leave 
that bell alone ! " he shouted, starting to his feet ; 
and crossing the floor with one stride, he clutched her 
hand which was convulsively grasping the embroidered 
silken bell-rope in both of his, for the maimed limb 
had started with marvellous strength and activity 
from its sling. " Leave it alone. You " 

But the imprecation had not time to leave his lips, 
before both panels of the door flew open, and Pomard 
entered. " Monsieur rang ? " he said, in a voice which 
all his efforts could not render guiltless of the pride 
of place he was feeling on this supreme night. 

" Madame did, I believe," carelessly said monsieur, 
as he retired sulkily to the couch, rearranging his hand 
in its sling as he went. 

" Yes. For your wife, Pomard," said Marcelle, 
calmly. 

" I am here, madame," answered Madame Pomard, 
having followed her better-half to the door, and at 
once supplanting him, with scant ceremony. 

" Where's your own woman, Madame la Marquise? " 
said Monsieur le Marquis, stiffly. 

" Arranging my wardrobe," answered Marcelle, with 
at least equal composure of manner. His gloomy 
brow cleared a little. " And she is waiting, with your 
permission, monsieur" — monsieur bowed, and the 
contracted lips smoothed into honey smiles — " for 
advice from Madame Pomard in regard to some de- 
tails." 

" Ah madame," said monsieur, deprecatingly spread- 
ing out his left palm, and stepping aside with elabo- 
rate gallantry to allow the two women to pass to the 
inner chamber doors, through which Marcelle, followed 
by the housekeeper, disappeared. 

" Well, Pomard," said monsieur, when they were 
alone, " supposing you take this opportunity of inform- 
ing me what you have to say for yourself about pro- 
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rvicting mi5 witii that ra^al Toutop for ^ valet A jwce 
(^sc?^ I've bad from his thieiV^s* clutches. I thought 
yoju were such a clever fellow ^at telling an honeet 
man from a rogue. But/* graciously added monsieur, 
'^ jiXguoMdo bofi^us dorw^it^t Homeras^ was that it? " 

Pomard scr^itchW 1^ f^^brow, and wished fro^ 
^his soul he uo^derstood Latin, sioce It was evident th^t 
monsieur had :employ^ the gibt)eridi to e^prqi^s ^- 
tenuation of his blunder. " I hiave just heftrd mon- 
sieur," staQim^ed the old ms^, "from Trigot and 
Jolyot, of the fellow's abominable conduct — ^thov^, 
by the way, the jJ^ecise nature of the offenc e - " 

'Xheatingy^ny jj^^d Ppmard. A mere petty affair 
of — of-Hiever mind. It is the imtention, not the— 
h'm, h'm — ^you knpw my view of 1;hese things." 

" But I hope I do. Yes," :moumfully assented 
Pomard ; " and I ?«wre jfnoo^ieur that I fed I can 
never forgive my^lf iFjor tfee pain and ^noy^ince he 
has suffered through this brigand- I qan only further 
assui^ .mc^Qs^ur, .that jin all thp yeaifs of my life I 
have never come across such an atrociouslv plausibjle 
rascal ;as that Touton th^re. Mon Dieu f I feel as 
if J should stre^ngie him M evor I ^t eyes on him 
again." 

Monsieiiir ^s^iijied ;gayly, {^^.d twirled the ends of his 
moustache. 

" And ^o inarveUously clever 1 " went on Pomard — 
'^ so intelligent I I be^eve there is nothing he could 
not do that he might have a mind ior." 

" I believe that too," nodded mjon^ur* 

<'He would have taken in an ,a^el from heaven, I 
do think." 

" Did he take in Madame Pomard as well as your- 
self?" 

'^ Madame 2omzxd is >not an angel froni heaven," 
answered the truthful Pomard. '^ I must admit that 
on this occasion Madame Pomard's perceptions were 
more acute than my own." 

"Perhaps Madame Pomard was like myself, and 
detected him in wa^it flagrante delicto^ 

" Possibly, mopsieur," answered Pomard, sorely put 
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about by monsieur's new fancy for concluding his re- 
marks in an unknown tongue. 

" A nice thing that, eh ? " 

" Frightful," said Pomard, lifting up his hands and 
eyes. " To-morrow," he added, " I will of course, see 
to engaging another valet." 

" Ay, do so, my good Pomard. And if I were you 
I should not content myself with written recommend- 
ations. I should make personal inquiries." 

"Monsieur may rely on that," fervently said the 
steward. 

" In the meantime Jolyot does well enough." 

" He is handy. A lad that can turn his hand to 
anything at a push. And at least he is trustworthy." 

" A trifle inquisitive and saucy, I fancy." 

" He is nineteen, monsieur. Will monsieur please 
to descend to supper?" 

" Call those women," said monsieur, rising. 

" Pardon me, monsieur," said Pomard, " you 
spoke ? " 

" Inform madame that supper is ready." 

Pomard crossed to the inner doors, and called softly 
through the portieres that monsieur awaited madame's 
pleasure to descend to supper. 

" Madame is not hungry," answered Ang61ique, let^ 
ting her countenance be seen for an instant at the 
door of the bedchamber, which was separated from 
the boudoir by an anteroom. 

" Tell her to make haste," shouted monsieur. 

" Madame declines to appear," stoutly returned the 
housekeeper ; and then her face lost itself like a full 
moon among clouds, in the thick folds of the door 
hangings, too quickly for her to be aware of Pomard's 
fist shaken at her in rebukeful indignation for this aid- 
ance and abettance of her mistress's spirit of mutiny. 

" Madame is not hungry, apparently," explained 
Pomard, in uneasy tones. 

" She is not like me then," said monsieur, veiling his 
annoyance under an assumption of good-humored in- 
difference. 

But Pomard felt keenly for monsieur; could he not 
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see the purple red flush dyeing his face to the line of 
his perruque at this barefaced defiance of marital 
authority? And did not his ears catch something 
curiously like an animadversion on the " cats of creat- 
ures calling themselves women " ? 

" Did monsieur speak ? " he asked. 

" I remarked how distressing it was to think that 
Madame la Marquise is so fatigued. Come, my good 
Pomard, lead the way." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE STATUE OF THE CHASTE DIANA. 

On her way through the antechamber, Madame De 
Ravignac paused to notice a low railing of exquisite 
old brass work, which formed at once a screen and 
a protection round the top of a narrow staircase 
appearing to communicate with the floor below. 
" Where does it lead ? *' she asked of Madame Pomard. 

" Into the garden," answered the housekeeper, " at 
last^ But first one must traverse ever so many little 
ins-and-outs of the servants* offices." And Marcelle 
passed on, stopping only as she reached one of the 
open windows of the bedchamber. Leaning on its 
broad ledge, she drew in a long, gasping breath of the 
cool night air. " How glorious the stars are ! " she 
said, looking up into the summer night sky. " They 
make everything as clear as if the moon was shining." 

" Yes," said Madame Pomard, coming beside her 
and looking out ; " does madame perceive how they 
sparkle on the fountain jets, till the water glistens 
like diamonds ? There," continued Madame Pomard, 
pointing to a mass of grotesquely-cut yew trees beyond 
the great, smooth, shaven grass-plot, "close by the 
statue of the chaste Diana, along by the garden wall." 

Following the direction indicated by the house- 
keeper, Marcelle could distinctly see, elevated on a 
tall pedestal, a statue which looked gigantic in the 
mystic starlight haze. " Madame has heard of the 
chaste Diana r " 

Marcelle nodded absently. 

" Naturally, yes," continiied Ang^lique. " Who has 
not heard of the De Ravignac Diana, as they call her ? 
Monsieur, the late lamented father of monsieur, prized 
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it above almost any of his treasures ; and monsieur 
would, without doubt, be himself conducting madame 
to see it in the morning. But madame was shivering. 
The dews lay so heavy after the heat of the day. She 
would be taking cold in this chilly night air." 

" Perhaps, My cloak lies on the chair by the inner 
door of the boudoir. Fetch it for me, will you ? " 
said Marcelle. " Is monsieur still there ? " she asked, 
when the housekeeper returned with the cloak, which 
she placed lightly on her mistress's shoulders. 

"Yes. But he is about to descend. Supper is 
announced. Ah, there is my husband calling. An 
instant, mon ami. Will madame be pleased to go to 
supper?** inquired Ang^lique, withdrawing her head 
from between the portiferes, where she had inserted 
it for the parley. 

" No, no," hurriedly said Marcelle. " I cannot eat ; 
I am tired." 

" But " 

" I will not come. That is enough. Tell me about 
this statue." 

" Ah, monsieur will best tell madame the history 
of the chaste Diana. What do I know rightly, ex- 
cepting that I have heard monsieur the late lamented 
marquis say that she was modelled a long time ago 
from life, from the lovely Madame De Valentinois, 
who. was " 

"Yes, yes; but the statue. It stands near the 
garden-wall then ? One cannot see for the trees all 
round." 

" That is just how the artful fellow of an English- 
man meant it to look, when he planned out the walks 
and the yew hedges. Yes, it does look as if one could 
penetrate miles through. All the same, in reality, one 
can do no more than just squeeze oneself between the 
pedestal and the little door." 

"Little door?" 

" In the boundary wall ; that monsieur the late mar- 
quis had pierced for paying his visits — without all 
the world prying — to Monseigneur d'Orl^ans, whose 
gardens almost joined, before the alterations; but 
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madame the late marquise — rest her soul — disliked the 
little door so very much, and found it such an eyesore, 
that she caused the chaste Diana to be removed from 
another spot, and set there, so as entirely to conceal 
it ; but there it is all the same ; " and a very danger- 
ous little door, in the housekeeper's opinion, it was. 
Where was the good, pray, of fastening up the great 
porte-cochfere with chains thick as cables, while the 
locks and bolts of that little door rattled as loose in 
your hands as dry bones, and were of about as much 
use ? Fortunately the Sesame door of Ali Baba*s cave 
was hardly more unknown. And Pomard, he had 
been having it seen to at last. Yesterday the lock- 
smith had been to look at it ; and had promised to 
have all the new fastenings on by this afternoon ; but 
Madame Pomard was not disappointed that he had 
not shown himself. Ah no, not exactly ; she hoped 
she was a little too old to put faith in tradespeople's 
promises. Still, he would without doubt, appear early 
to-morrow morning, and then " 

" It leads, you say, direct into the Palais Royal 
gardens ? " 

" Pardon, madame. Did I say so ? Then I was not 
quite speaking to the letter. No, when you open it, 
there, three paces from you, stands a correspondingly 
wicked-looking little door in the wall bounding the old 
Palais Royal premises. The two walls ran, so to 
speak, side by side with a narrow way between, which, 
after twisting and turning about ever so far like a 
snake, ended at last in the Rue des Petits Champs, so 
it was said ; but Pomard, who had penetrated a JFew 
yards down it yesterday when he was with the lock- 
smith, said it was half choked up with weeds and dirt. 
That would show madame how little she need fear. 
Besides, was she not guarded all round ? Why, im- 
mediately below this bedchamber where they now 
stood, was their own — hers and her husband's — 
private sitting-room ; and at the slightest intimation 
from madame, they could be with her on the instant. 
Would madame please to look ? " And approaching 
the wall on her left, the housekeeper laid her fingers 
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on a central boss of one of the carved oaken panels. 
" Yes," continued she, as the panel slid slowly back in 
its groove, and pointing down a short staircase dimly 
visible in the rays thrown by some flickering light in 
the room below, " and a charming little apartment it 
was, too, as madame would say one of these days, if 
she would do them the infinite honor of coming to see 
it — with its two fine windows one could step straight 
out of, on to the beautiful soft English grass-plot. 
But madame looked so pale and fatigued. Would she 
not like Toinette to be called ? " 

" Presently. By the way, where is Toinette? *' 

Madame Pomard smiled. Where but in the 
servants* hall, taking supper with her new compan- 
ions. Jolyot and the rest were attending to her as 
they ought, and making her feel at home. There was 
a sort of little festival going on among the servants in 
honor of this happy occasion. 

" Ah ! do not let her be disturbed," said Marcelle. 
" Tell her to come to me in an hour ; not sooner. In 
the meantime they must be missing you, Madame 
Pomard." 

" If madame can quite spare me? " said the house- 
keeper. 

" Certainly. Good-night." 

" Madame will not be offended " — ^then the good 
woman hesitated — " if I venture to tell her that my 
prayers will go up to the Bon Dieu*s throne for her to- 
night, to guard and protect her on the — the way that 
she is going." 

Marcelle strove to utter some responsive word, but 
it died on her quivering lips ; and she could do no 
more than silently stretch out her hands to the old 
woman, who kissed them with mingled affection and 
respect, and then retired by her own special means of 
exit, closing the panel after her. 

Marcelle stood still till the light sound of Madame 
Pomard's departing footsteps died away. Then, hold- 
ing her breath, she listened attentively. Not a sound 
audible, save the far-off plash of the fountain, and the 
low rustling of the trees. Fastening the cloak about 
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her, and dragging its hood close over her head, so as 
almost entirely to conceal her face, she approached 
the sliding panel, and slipping it aside, stepped out on 
to the little landing. Bending slightly forward from 
this point, she could distinctly see, by the light of a 
small bronze lamp burning on the table, the bearings 
of the room below. As she looked, something stirred 
at its furthermost end, and she drew back, but in such a 
position as to maintain her point of reconnoitre. But 
the sound was only the flapping of the half-drawn 
window drapery in the night breeze; and the room 
was empty, deserted for that banqueting table in the 
servants' hall, whence the sound of animated voices 
reached her, breaking into merry choruses of applause, 
accompanied by the clink of glasses. 

Carefully closing the panel, the listener turned and 
descended noiselessly to the foot of the stairs, where 
she stood and cast one swift, keen glance round. All 
still ; and she crossed the floor, and parting the win- 
dow curtains, set foot on the high, broad ledge of the 
embrasure. There, screened by the drapery, she 

Eaused again, straining her ears to listen, with her 
and clutched about her heart to still its loud beats. 
Great heavens! That deafening shout! Well, was 
it not in honor of Monsieur le Marquis ? God 
bless him, and long life to him! Vive Monsieur le 
Marquis ! 

The tense, white lips of Marcelle relaxed into a 
strangely tender sweetness, murmuring " Amen ! " And 
— so once again rose a simultaneous hearty shout, 

" Madame la Marquise. God " 

"Ay, God help me. Yes, Maurice!" And she 
sprang to the grass below. 

Shrinking together in the deep shadow cast by the 
mansarded roof, she paused once more, looking 
cautiously on every side of the garden, and above her 
head at the windows, some leadenly gleaming in the 
starbeams, some brilliant with the yellow candle-light 
within. Which of them, she asked herself, belonged 
to the grand dining-room where monsieur was taking 
supper? Quickened by terror, her ear caught, or 
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fancied it caught, his tones, and those of Pomard in 
response. Probably she did not mistake, for a small 
tourelle casemate at the angle of the mansion, filled 
with old painted glass, projected at only a few yards' 
distance from where she stood, lighted a recess of the 
hall, which ran from front to rear ; and this window's 
lower panes were open to admit the cool night air. 
But the Clos Vougeot's brilliant transparency was just 
now engfrossing monsieur's attention, more than any 
beauty of prismatic color thrown by the ambers and 
crimsons of those enscroUed mottoes — " Honor before 
all," upon the filmy veil of night. No, from monsieur 
at his table loaded with silver and flowers, to the cat 
and the turnspit dog in the scullery — ^where they were 
symbolizing the fast oncoming aspect of national af- 
fairs by amicably fraternizing one instant over their 
plate of scraps, and then snarling tooth and nail if 
their heads collided too sharply over a special one and 
indivisible bone — all were so deeply engrossed in the 
delights of supper, that a clap of thunder would 
barely have challenged a transient remark; and the 
light foot of Marcelle, as it sped by the tall yew 
hedge towards the fountain, was no more heard than 
the rustle of the night-moth's wing among the lilies 
and roses. 

The fountain's plash, as she neared it, fell so loud 
and unceasingly that she feared it might deaden down 
any sound of pursuit ; and still once again she stood 
straining every nerve to listen, but all was silent ; and 
gathering courage, she raised her eyes to the statue 
of the chaste Diana. 

Grand and calm in her white, cold marble beauty 
the figure stood, the crescent moon on her brow, 
the quiver showing above one shoulder. The wistful 
eyes of the dog crouching at her feet, seemed to be 
reading the eyes which the sculptor's magic chisel has 
imbued with a marvellous expression of purity and in- 
telligence. To the living woman, whose warm blood 
was coursing through her veins, and quickening the 
beats of her heart nearly to bursting, it seemed that 
those eyes were fixed on her, as if she were deliber 
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ating whether this supplicant were worthy of the pity 
of the gods. Some vague yet overmastering convic- 
tion possessed Marcelle that this marble woman, with 
the mystical blending of stem justness, and of sweetest 
compassion stamped on her brow and lips, understood 
all her wrongs, could read all the love of her distracted 
heart. Oh, great Artemis! by thine attributes, held 
sacred alike by heathen and Christian, have pity on 
the night wanderer ! The tightly strung bow in the 
great huntress's left hand waited the arrow whose 
feathered tip she was in the act of drawing from the 
full quiver ; but to Marcelle, standing in the shadow 
of the fountain, the action of the arm curved across 
the zoned bosom, and the fingers just r^uching down- 
ward over the gleaming shoulder, bon a special sig- 
nificance. Close there, in the rear of the pedestal, 
shrouded somewhere beneath the sombre ivy curtain, 
stood the means of her deliverance ; and with feet so 
swift that they seemed to wear the goddess's own 
winged anklets, Marcelle hurried round by the pedes- 
tal's base, and her hands, trembling all the while for 
the rustling they made, gfroped through the darkness 
for the little door. Yes — no— only a fallen mass of 
stucco. Ay! yes; here, here. And her burning 
fingers came upon the smooth, worm-eaten surface of 
the panels. And if all obstacles but yielded as that 
poor rotten barrier of a thing gave way under her first 
lightest touch! It fell back, creaking on its rusted 
hinges, and the next instant Marcelle stood on neutral 
ground, hard and ugly and unsympathetic as is the 
way with things neutral — with its sharp flints, and 
broken shreds, and rusty remnants of old pots and 
kettles that cut her silken slippers to shreds before she 
had gone half a dozen steps, and lacerated her feet till 
blood-drops marked her way. On — on through the 
tangle, tall as herself, of sharp thistles beating in her 
face, and catching at her cloak till her heart leaped to 
her throat with the fancy that it was some human 
clutch dragging her back to her doom. On, on, her 
bare arms and bleeding fingers tearing and struggling 
with the rank nettles beating their malice in her face 
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and stingfing her to agony. But courage, courage! 
Why, if it were leagues to its ending — this cruel thorny 
way — she would not falter ; and now it could be but 
yards. Hark ! Yes. The roll of wheels in the street 
ahead. The Rue de Montpensier was it, or had the 
bearings shifted her direct into the Rue des Petits 
Champs ? Or — ^well, no matter. Almost as well be in 
an open boat upon a trackless sea, for all this convent 
and court-bred gfirl knew of the great city. But see, 
sea, one curve more of the serpentine way, and the 
flash of passing torches struck, almost blinded, her 
straining eyes. Tottering with her terror, she shrank 
back. Oh, to be safe down now yonder in the river- 
side darkness of the bridges and boathouses, under the 
dripping arches spanning the Seine,, lying beneath the 
waves, if indeed there was no help but theirs 1 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
CLOS VOUGEOT. 

The old steward's troubled heart rallied when he 
perceived how lightly monsieur's chagrin at Madame's 
refusal to partake of supper, passed away. Not a dish 
was dismissed untasted. Never could Pomard remem- 
ber monsieur enjoying such an excellent appetite, 
prodding and poking with his fork at this truffled fowl, 
and that macaroni cream, and demanding to know 
what the deuce they were all made of. And then gayly 
apologizing — as he caught sight of Pomard's face 
making brave but ineffectual struggles to express grati- 
fication instead of the twinges of amazement he felt at 
this novel way of my lord's comporting himself— with 
reminders of the age he had been vegetating in bar- 
racks, until he had quite forgotten what decent co- 
mestibles were. And what a sight for sore eyes to see 
monsieur drink down the Sill^ry and the Clos Vougeot 
— Monsieur, who was generally such an anchortte in 
the matter of wine, and rarely drank his three glasses ! 
Oh ! but he sang another song to-night. And, think 
of it ! The condescension ! What a moment, when 
he poured out for Pomard, who he had insisted should 
alone wait on him — poured out — no, not a glass, a 
little ridiculous wine-glass — but a monstrous silver cup 
— a thing of Gergantuan proportions — of that Clos 
Vougeot — nectar of the gods — and pledging him in 
another goblet of identical proportions, bade him 
drink it off to the happiness of the house of Ravignac. 
Drink that ? Ay, and Pomard's loyal heart overflowed 
then like the wine-cup. 

The Clos Vougeot was potent ; the old steward, 
excited already to abnormal exaltation by the events 
of the day, saw and apprehended hardly so accurately 
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after the wine's fumes had spread over his brain. 
Nevertheless, in the matter of walking straight, he 
had the advantage of monsieur, when at last monsieur 
rose from table, and was fortunate enough to be of 
some material use to him in assisting him upstairs. 
" This is — my wedding day, d — don't you know ? " 
monsieur remarked, a little thickly, as he crossed the 
hall leaning on Pomard's arm, " and — a wedding day 

^Ah ! friend Jolyot, is that you ? There's Jolyot," 

he went on, waving his finger at that individual, who 
happened to be loitering about near the staircase foot. 
"I say, J — Jolyot, this is — better than — ^we know 
when. H^?" 

Jolyot stammered out some inaudible reply. 

" Oh, eh ! eh ! look at him." And monsieur nudged 
his elbow into Pomard's ribs. "The hypocrite! 
Don't choose to understand. Peste ! He's a sly fox 

for you ! Eh ? Who'd think to see him now " 

And monsieur's heavy lids clicked together with what, 
in a common person, would have been curiously like 
a wink — " to see him standing there meek and modest 
as a nun, that he ever went capering about the Pont 
Neuf at four o'clock in the morning? Ah — ho — fie 
for shame. Master Jolyot," and coming to a total 
standstill, he lifted his finger with tipsy gravity at 
the young lacquey. 

"Look here, if you don't keep in bounds you 
know, now I'm come to be master here, I shall be 
having to send you packing, as — ho, ho ! as I did 
Master Touton this morning," and bursting into 
shouts of laughter that rang to the old scutcheoned 
rafters, he began to ascend the staircase. "You'll 
have to keep a close eye on him," he continued to 
Pomard. "I won't tol — tolerate tricks of that sort. 
We're all going to live like Spar — Spartans, or ancient 
Romans, or whatever it is, in this house, and be 
good patriots. None of your prof — profligate ways 
here. No, no — ^we're going to regenerate France, 
we are — ^we fine marquises — and eive her a con — 

constitution. Hang all aristocrats! Hang What 

the deuce are you slipping about like that, you old 
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gray cat, you ? ** Pomard's arm had certainly almost 
given way at monsieur's last observation, but he 
philosophically attributed monsieur's levelling notions 
to his slight but unaccustomed state of elevation, 
and recovered his own equilibrium. " Hang — no, 
what was I going to say ? Ah, long live the nation ! 
Eh, eh, old Grimalkin, say it then, say it!" and in 
somewhat dismal accents, Pomard echoed the senti- 
ment. It was a very excellent one. Yes, of course, 
" Long live the nation ! " In the meantime, Pomard 
was making desperate efforts to turn monsieur from 
the door of the boudoir. So desperate that they 
were outrivalled only by monsieur's struggles to reach 
it. " If," he said entreatingly, monsieur will just 
first take a moment or two to collect — ^that is to 
compose himself — ^whilst I go and announce " 

" Meddling, formal old idiot ! " interrupted monsieur, 
with a loud laugh. " Supposing you permit monsieur 
to announce himself," and, breaking from Pomard, he 
dashed headlong into the boudoir. 

It was empty. The candles burned low in their 
sockets, and only the swaying of the branches outside 
broke the silence ; and the man, who must be called 
by the name he has usurped, reeled on into the ante- 
chamber, stumbling over chairs and tables, to pull up 
at last beside the gilded grille of the little staircase. 

Holding on there, he listened again. Not a sound. 

" Madame is quiet," he muttered, with a low 
chuckle, as he let his long flat-tipped fingers claw 
stealthily along the balustrade, until they gripped 
the portiferes of the bedchamber, and parting them, 
he looked in. 

Brilliantly, as in the two outer rooms, the tapers 
blazed in their scones on the toilette-table, illumining 
the room's obscurest comers. A lace-trimmed pei- 
gnoir hung across the back of the chair before the 
mirror, in which the intruder could see dimly reflected 
his own dilated eyes and disordered dress. One here, 
one there, upon the shining waxed floor, lay two 
daintily-embroidered dressing slippers, and the silence 
of death reigning over all. 
13 
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Entering noiselessly, and crossing as far as the 
toilette-table, he stopd clutching by one hand at its 
edge, to steady himself, and looked towards the hang- 
ings of the alcove concealing the bed. They were 
close drawn, and even overlapping. 

" Madame is certainly terribly fatigued," he mut- 
tered between his set teeth, as he left his hold on the 
table, and stole staggeringly along by the aid of the 
chair-backs and couches, till he came within arm's 
length of the alcove hangings. Then seizing upon 
their folds, he tore them apart. 

Smooth and intact as it had lain since madame the 
last marquise had been borne thence to her final rest, 
ten years ago, lay the rich embroidered satin coverlet 
■—smooth and white as snowdrifts, the pillows edged 
with their delicate lace. 

" Not there ! " 

He glared round, and then with a shriek of rage, 
savage as the howl of some baffled wild brute cheated 
of its prey, he rushed, half-blinded with fury, back to 
the anteroom. " Dog ! Canaille ! " he cried, seizing 
Pomard, who, at the sound of his voice, was hurrying 
forward in obedience to what he supposed was his 
master's summons. "This is your accursed handi- 
work ! Speak ! Where is she ? " 

But speech, under that vice-like grip upon his 
throat, was not in Pomard's power ; and he was only 
able to gurgle out some inarticulate expostulatory 
sounds. 

"Speak! I say. Where is this woman?" yelled 
the infuriated man. 

" Is she not in her chamber, monsieur ? " asked the 
dazed old steward, as at last the iron grip on his neck 
slightly slackened. 

" In her chamber ! " shrieked monsieur, shaking 
Pomard till the helpless man caught at the balustra'de, 
clinging on to it for dear life. " Confess ! Speak ! 
Speak! do you hear?" 

"But I — I know nothing," protested Pomard. 

" Then go and learn ; " and with a turn of his 
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powerful wrist, his assailant wrenched him forward to 
the head of the staircase, and sent him stumbling 
headlong, and rolling helplessly to the bottom. 
Then with an imprecation he turned, and striding into 
the boudoir, stood glaring ragefuUy round him. 
" Escaped," he growled, through his clenched teeth. 
" Foiled, am I ? You think so, do you, my little 
runaway. Eh 1 Diable ! We'll see about that. You 
thittk youVe a match for me, because you — ^hang 
you! — ^because you've found out I'm not precisely the 
De kavignac you're used to. Eh ! What ought that 
to matter to you, I wonder? Armand is as fine a 
name as Maurice to my taste ; finer, you little exact- 
ing beauty you. Oh, you shall pay for this, my child. 
By all the gods of earth and heaven, you shall pay for 
thii night's work of yours — ^you and your Maurice." 
He seized the bell-rope, only to let it slip again, 
and grasping his aching head with both hands, he 
gazed round him like a man gradually wakening from 
a dream. " No, no," he went on, in more measured, 
sobered tones, "mind what you're about, Gervais 
Bouchard. Be calm. You've been drinking, friend, 
and Clos Voug6ot is stronger than vinegar. 

" Take it coolly. The game's not worth its candle 
played that way. Though she's ravishing, I don't 
deny you, my dear brother — ^yes, I can honestly make 
you my compliments on your taste. Diable, yes. 
But it's a long way off, the day that Gervais Bouchard 
will waste himself for a woman. No, no. There's 
a fine career before you, my brave Gervais. Who 
knows where you mayn't stop, if you play your cards 
properly in this new game Paris is going to play, if I 
know Paris. Don't spoil your chances for this 
slippery icicle of a woman, when there's one. — One ? 
— a dozen ripe, red rosebuds to kiss the ground you 
tread on. No, no. Be calm, I say, my good Gervais. 
Don't you be in a hurry, my friend. Just keep a 
silent tongue in your mouth. What will you gain by 
giving the alarm, and what mayn't you lose ? Don t 
you go raising a scandal by sending a hue-and-cry 
after her to-night. You know which way she's gone 
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without that. Back to her fine Court friends, of 
course ; and the Austrian woman. Time enough to 
clip the little bird's wings to-morrow. Eh, diable, 
it will be much better to-morrow? — much. Who's 
there?" he demanded, suddenly, disturbed in his 
deliberations by a tap at the door. 

It was Jolyot. "Did I hear monsieur call?" he 
inquired. 

" Call, did I ? Ah, morbleu ! yes, of course, so I 
did. Yes, have the goodness to extinguish this blaze 
of candle-light ; and let everybody go to bed." 

"Madame Pomard is still in attendance on ma- 
dame ? " ventured Jolyot. 

" How the deuce should I know ? Isn't Madame 
Pomard downstairs ? " he added quickly. 

" No, monsieur. Nor Monsieur Pomard either." 

"Ah! you've overlooked him," smiled monsieur, 
yawning, and carelessly throwing himself on a couch. 
" For my part, I consider it fortunate for Pomard's 
reputation for sobriety, that I am not married every 
day of the week." 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
STORM IN THE AIR. 

When the landlord of "The Old Black Wolf 
awoke from his sleep — ^which did not come to an end 
until close on dinner-time of the succeeding day — and 
found his guests of the previous night all flown, he was 
sorely put about. Three days' entertainment of man 
and beast on a scale of remuneration regulated by 
himself, had been the minimum term he had assigned 
the Marquis De Ravignac for recovery from the pros- 
trate condition in which he had seen him carried into 
his house ; and now, to add insult to injury, he had 
not even enjoyed the consolation of bowing him off 
the premises, while ]£loise flung at him the crowning 
annoyance of saying that for that he had only himself 
to thank for being such a sleepyhead. 

" Just as if you couldn't have wakened me if you'd 
liked," he grumbled fractiously. 

" I'm not so sure of it," laughed she ; " and besides, 
one generally prefers to let sleeping bears lie. A nice 
companion you always are when you haven't had your 
sleep out ! " 

'* Sleep out ! " said Daumas^ reckoning on his fingers. 
" Fifteen hours at a stretch ! It's monstrous.'* 

filoise shrugged her shoulders. 

** It was all that cursed coffee," he went on. 

"Without doubt. Coffee never does agree with 
you. Did I not warn you not to touch it ? " 

"And that stuff Touton was putting into it," he 
went on sulkily. 

" Exactly," said filoise ; " and you'd have swallowed 
the whole bottleful if Touton had let you." 

" Oh, ay, Touton ! Touton's a saint, isn't he ? 
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Teuton's an angel. Oh, yes ! For my part, I'm not 
so much in love with Touton as some people are," 
sneered Daumas. Her eyes flashed under their 
lowered lids. " Perhaps," went on Daumas, " it's be- 
cause I don't understand him, for one thing. Devil 
seize me if I can see his game ! Playing the lacquey 
— a fellow that's forever flinging mud at lords and 
ladies. You think you see his hand, I suppose. Eh, 
jfeloise ? He pretends to call himself your sweetheart, 
dosen't he? Eh, well. It's your business that. 
There's no accounting for tastes, if you like him. 
Only if I was in your shoes, I'd keep an eye on him, 
that's all. There's somebody he's a vast deal fonder 
of than he is of you. Ah, there, there, gently now, 
gently," for she had started, and turned her eyes on 
him, sparkling with indignation. " Don't be alarmed, 
my dear. You've only got to be jealous — as far as I 
know, mind, as far as I know — of one Gervais Bouchard. 
Oh, he'd sell his soul for Gervais Bouchard, would 
Touton. And when are we to be having the felicity 
of seeing him again, this excellent, honest Monsieur 
Touton ? " 

She only responded by an impatient gesture. 

" You don't know ? " continued Daumas. " That's 
odd now. It's hardly Monsieur le Marquis who'd in- 
terfere with his looking in on us. Monsieur's service 
was better than liberty itself," sighed Daumas. "I 
know when I wore coat and breeches of his paying for 
— idiot that I was ever to be so clumsy as to slip out 
of them ! — I used to be able to come and go pretty 
much as I pleased." 

" He is no longer in his service," curtly said jfeloise. 
" This morning he left it," she vouchsafed to explain, 
challenged to it by Daumas's gaping mouth and dis- 
tended eyes. 

" That IS to say, I suppose," said Daumas, with a 
sneering laugh, " that monsieur sent him about his 
business ? " 

" If you like," she said, with calm indifference. 

" But why ? " demanded Daumas, fairly roused. 
Who knew better than himself, that De Ravignac 
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was no capricious tryant of a master, and that he was 
longsufifering in his servants' hands, provided they 
were graced with the virtues of honesty and trust- 
worthiness. " For what fault ? ** 

" Do I know ? '* she said impatiently. " Am I such 
an adorer of your Marquise De Ravigjnac as some 
people are? Monsieur De Ravignac*s a saint — an 
angel, I don't doubt ; but I suppose for all his blue 
blood, he has his little failings like us poor canaille. 

His little tempers, and perhaps Ger Touton had 

ironed his ruffles on the wrong side, or not polished his 
shoe-buckles bright enough." 

" No, no," said Daumas, shaking his head ; " it was 
something more than that — depend on it." 

" Then ask him yourself, mon Dieu," she said 
contemptuously ; " ask him yourself next time he 
comes." 

"If ever he shows his face again here, I'll — I'll 
shoot him," valiantly spoke up Daumas. "That's 
what I'll do. Do you think I'm going to have the 
discharged lacquey of a gentleman like Monsieur le 
Marquise De Ravignac loafing about my place, and 
damaging its reputation ? No, thank you. Oh, you 
may laugh," went on Daumas, with fast-rising choler, 
" I'm not so fond of your beggarly friends of 
patriots " 

" As you were once," smiled Eloise. 

" As you are," continued Daumas, loftily ignoring 
the interruption. "Can't you see that monsieur's 
putting up here has been the making of * The Old 
Black Wolf ' ? His name always is a fortune to any- 
body. I shall be having all the nobility coming on 
here now, instead of stopping short at that dog-hole 
of a * Fleur de Lis ' at Crespy. Morbleu ! " added 
Daumas, thrusting his hands into his pockets, and 
walking backwards and forwards on his heels in the 
latest received aristocratic mode. " Monsieur would be 
more ungrateful than I take him for, if he didn't rec- 
ommend the house right and left, after the reception 
he got here last night. And it's not to be expected 
of me, that I should imperil my establishment's reputa- 
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tion by giving a doubtful person like your Bouchard, 
or Touton, or what the fiend he thinks proper to call 
himself, the run of it to suit you, or a dozen like you. 
Do you hear ? " he reiterated, pitching his treble to a 
shriek. " Do you hear? I won't." 

"You won't?" she said, still in the same calm 
tones. 

" No, I won't. I've got a way of my own as well as 
you, and I'm master here, let the mistress be who she 
may." 

"At your discretion, my Pierre," said Eloise, her 
lips settling into a cold, resolute smile. " You will 
have to find a new one ; that is all I know. For my 
part, I do not care to remain in this superior and 
select and respectable establishment which all the 
aristocracy is about to patronize. Adieu," and, fold- 
ing her arms, she walked to the kitchen door. 

" Now — now — ^you're going to quarrel," whimpered 
Daumas. 

" Not at all. I am simply going away from a roof 
which cannot shelter me any longer, since my friends 
are not welcome under it." 

" I didn't say friends," yelled out Daumas ; " friend, 
I said." 

"And you are right, Pierre. I have but one. 
Good-night." 

" But— but " 

" Adieu." 

" But I tell you, I can't do— Hang it, Eloise, 
how can I do without you ? Can I sew dusters and 
fry potatoes, and mix omelette, and — and all of it ? " 

" Mon Dieu ! What a fool ! " contemptuously ejacu- 
lated his sister. " Look here, my dear, did ever one 
woman efface herself, but there were a dozen to jump 
into her shoes? Eh, peste! as if Fran^oise and 
Jeanne, and that little ferret-eyed Felicity " 

" They're not ferret-eyes. They're beautiful ! " 
spoke up Daumas. " Lovely ! *' 

"There's no accouuting for taste, as you say," 
smiled jfiloise. " That little ferret-eyed Felicity weren't 
sighing their souls out to come and be mistress " 
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" Oh for shame ! " blushed Daumas, in a flutter of 
smug delight. " This is a respectable house." 

" My Pierre, mistress over * The Old Black Wolf ' ; 
and put you into leading-strings. Adieu." And she 
stretched out her hand to him. " You'll make a charm- 
ing husband, Fm sure. Only don't oversleep yourself 
too often, my friend. It mightn't turn out for the 
good of the house." 

" Come, filoise," said Daumas, seductively, " I say, 
don't be absurd, you know. You're not really going. 
See now, here's a bargain — ^yes ? If Touton will only 
satisfy me about this affair of his with monsieur, hang 
it, what do I care how often he comes ? Let him make 
a fixture of himself if he likes. Eh, filoise, settle 
down," went on Daumas, in his access of generous 
enthusiasm ; " marry, as one may say. You see it's rep- 
utation I think of. There's nothing like reputation. 
It's a ticklish thing is reputation ; and if you'll only 
guarantee " 

" I'll guarantee nothing," she said fiercely, " neither 
for Gervais Bouchard, nor for myself. I tell you no, 
I'll be surety for no man nor woman breathing ; and, 
see now, Pierre," she went on in softer tones, " it's all 
right ; we'd best part. It's for your good," she added, 
almost smiling at the picture of utter unconviction 
Daumas presented. " Where I am going ? Mon Dieu ! 
There is but one way " — and her voice sank dreamily 
— "one way where life's worth living — Paris; and 
when, if ever, you do want to hear of me, I'm to be 
heard of at the * Trois Ecus,* Faubourg St. Antoine." 

" Yes, I know," drearily nodded Daumas. " A dis- 
mal, stifling hole it is, and a cut-throat-looking place." 

" Compared with ' The Old Black Wolf.' " 

" Ah, that's it, perhaps," indulgently said Daumas. 
"You can swing a cat here. Yes, I first made 
Touton's acquaintance over a game of trictrac at the 
place. , He goes there. How the deuce could you 
live, Eloise ? " added Daumas, still choosing to put 
his remarks hypothetically. 

" Not by picking and stealing," she smiled, spread- 
ing out her hands, " while these are left me." 
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"Oh, you're clever enough for anything, I know 
that," he said, looking with rather dimmed eyes at 
the handsome, capable hands, and wondering to him* 
self what Frangoise, or Jeanne, or Felicity would ever , 
do for him as those had done. " Quite clever enough 
to take care of yourself, and half a dozen others, if 
you choose. All the same " He wiped the moist- 
ure from his weak eyes, and looked round. She was 
silently ascending the dark old back staircase, leading 
to her little bedroom in the roof, and he saw the 
bright tricolor rosette she had yesterday pinned into 
her cap, lose itself, like a star, in the night darkness. 
Daumas did not care for that rosette. In old days he 
might have admired it ; but he, had been gradually 
changing all that ; and the unexpected influx to his 
exchequer, from the circumstances of the previous 
night, had so entirely sealed his allegiance to the white 
cockade, that his fingers itched to tear away the new- 
fangled parti-color gewgaw thing — the mushroom . 
growth of a night. It was but twenty-four hours since, 
that 6loise had looked like a walking bush, pranked 
out in green ribbons, until forsooth, there had come 
a pedler to the door, exhibiting these fine rosettes, 
which were, he said, the last thing out in Paris, and 
that they could sell them faster than hands could 
make them ; and forthwith l^loise had discarded her 
wearing of the green, and adopted the new popular 
colors ; and there had been a quarrel on the point be- 
tween the brother and sister ; but* now Daumas burned 
to concede everything, and artfully threw himself upon 
the forlorn hope. One could do so much with a bit of 
flattery with a woman. " ]£loise/* he said. 

She paused with her hand on the banister, and 
looked back inquiringly. 

" Ah, h*m ; nothing, my dear. I was only thinking 
what a mistake of mine that was yesterday, about your 
pretty rosette there. I never saw anything suit your 
complexion so well. Really, you must never wear 
anything else. I'm convinced everybody will say the 
same thing." 

"Except your noble patrons that — are to be. I 
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fancy they'll think them too pronounced," she said, 
with a not too reassuring smile. 

" Ah, plague take my patrons ! " he muttered, in his 
desperation. 

With the old expressive shrug she moved on, and 
disappeared. 

"Ah, ah I But she took it in, though," Daumas 
chuckled softly, and rubbing his palms together as 
he sat down to recruit fasting nature with his favorite 
dinner of grilled herring, shredded over with onion, 
Eloise had prepared for him. 

" These dear women ; they're all alike. Clever or 
stupid, only tell them they look pretty in their fallals, 
and you're safe. Eh ! that will do it. And let her 
be as sour as this,", he smiled tranquilly on, emptying 
the contents of the vinegar-cruet over his plate, " see 
if we're not having her down again in ever such a little 
quarter of an hour." 

He was right. She came down ; and if Daumas did 
not happen to catch sight of her, that might have 
been because he was treating his grilled herrings as if 
he loved them, in a leisurely enjoyment which occupied 
at last a couple of little quarters of an hour. And 
after dinner, as if his capacities for slumber grew by 
practice, or perhaps, because the air of those early 
July days was uncommonly thundery, he yielded to 
his custom of an afternoon, and slept. 

The dead silence of the lonely place, broken only 
by the buzz of the flies up and down the sun-scorched 
lattice, and the low humming of the bees, as they 
flitted among the bramble blossoms, lulled him on till 
the afternoon's shadows began to fall ; and it is hard 
to guess how much longer he would have drowsed away 
the precious hours, had it not been for the cat, who 
not by well-trained nature disposed to acts of depreda- 
tion, felt impelled by abnormal circumstances to take 
the law into his own paws, and leaping, light as 
zephyr, upon the table, possessed himself of his own 
legal portion of herring. Some lihgering delicacy of 
conscience, however, betraying the animal into over- 
haste, occasioned such a disorderly retreat, that his 
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hind legs, getting entangled with the knives and forks, 
created a terrific clatter of misplaced mugs and salt- 
cellars, and the awakened sleeper started in mazed 
terror to his feet. " Thieves ! Murder ! filoise ! " he 
shrieked. But gnly the echoes of his own voice 
answered him — Eloise ! And Daumas rushed from the 
kitchen, and tore, three steps at a time, up to her 
room. It was empty. Down again, plunging wildly 
in at the guest-parlor door. " filoise, I say !" but only 
the eyes of the cat, fled under a remote bench for 
calmer enjoyment of his booty, glittered up at him 
through the obscurity, like a pair of green lamps. 
Back, back again, along the corridor, to the state 
chamber, where everything lay in confusion, as my 
lord might have left it — the lattice swaying lazily in 
the warm air, a broken coffee-cup upon the floor, the 
rumpled coverlet of the vast bed, and the dusty plumes 
nodding mockingly towards him in the draught 
created by his frantic bursting open of the door. 

" Eloise 1 ** And Daumas^ accents rose to hysteri- 
cal shrieks of mingled vexation and fear as he turned 
and tore into the stable-yard. 

"Ma'amselle filoise?" asked the ancient ostler, 
where he sat drowsilv nodding on an old tub turned on 
end, jerking open his bleared eyes at the sound of 
Daumas's voice. ** Ah I she has been gone an hour — 
quite a good hour/' 

"Gone!'' 

" Av ; with a little bundle in her hand, tied up in a 
blue handkerchief with a red-and-white border. He 
had noticed it, the border there, because " 

" Sacre I " yelled Daumas, gnashing his teeth. 
" Which way did she go ? " 

" Eh, but wait a little moment." The old man had 
to consider. ** Was it Villers Cotterets way ? No, 
no ; of course not. No ; the other way. Yes, Paris 
way. The road the grand gentleman's carriage had 
gone in the morning. Certainly, yes ; Paris way." 

Daumas's eyes travelled mechanically after the 
shrivelled, tremulous hand, as it pointed westward. 

" Eh, mon Dieu I Do you see how black it is 
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there?** cried the old man, still keeping his hand 
where he had raised it, and pointing towards a lurid 
mist enveloping the horizon the whole distant city's 
length and breadth. 

"A storm coming,** absently said Daumas; "the 
air's full of it." 

"And Ma'amselle Eloise,** wistfully said the old 
man. " She will meet it full in the face.** 

" Peste ! serve her right. Why couldn't she stop 
here like a decent woman?'* gfrowled Daumas. 
" What's to become of me, I should like to know. 
Selfish animal ! " 

Yes, storm was in the air — storm about to burst over 
the city in fire and thunder of cannon that would make 
Europe tremble — storm that was to leave scarce one 
stone of the Bastille upon another. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 
•old newspapers.* 

A FEW miles from Saveme, in the heart of the 
Vosges mountains, on a huge cone of rock, so precipi- 
tous as to be accessible only by one rugged road, 
frowned the black old fortress castle of Griffenfels. 
Time out of mind, or at least generations before the 
left bank of the Rhine had come under French rule, 
this stronghold and its surrounding territory had 
called a race of Bavarian counts its lords, who took 
their primary title from these Alsatian possessions. 
Count von Griffenfels, the existing representative in 
these latter years of the eighteenth century, of those 
stern and haughty nobles, notwithstanding that he 
could boast finer and broader lands in his own native 
Germany, rarely bestowed the light of his presence on 
them ; choosing to take up his residence entirely at the 
Griffenfels, ever since the publication of that Writ of 
Grievances which the common people and their friends 
had presumed to issue — Gott in Himmel ! What 
would their impertinence do next ? Haunted possibly 
by the fancy that his own troublesome creatures of 
tenantry might include his name in the lengthy 
schedule, he had ever since elected to inflict his per- 
manent presence upon the unlucky peasantry of his 
village, lying about half a mile farther up the valley. 
He was, perhaps, right from his standpoint of ruling. 
The times, long threatening, were growing practically 
dark ; and such things had been within known these 
last months as a great lord turning his back on his 
chateau for a day or two, and coming home again to 
find it a blackened ruin. 

Oppressed, trampled on as had been these miserable 
people of France, there was life in them still ; a latent 
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energy growing fearsome in its inaction. The corv6e, 
and the salt tax, and a host of other taxes might have 
wrung hearts* blood from them, but enough was left 
for pulling down the mighty moated walls and towers 
of the Bastille prison. That at least, was the intelli- 
gence which reached the noble and high-born lord of 
Griffenfels one July night while he was sitting at sup- 
per in his great gloomy banqueting-hall as his mail- 
clad ancestors, frowning from their frames on the 
stone walls behind him, had done in mediaeval days ; 
and though Count Griffenfels laughed to scorn the re- 
port, and his high-bom lips even lent themselves to 
framing the epithet, " ducks'-quack," it appeared to 
spoil his appetite for food, if not for wine ; and also 
his temper, as far as such a temper was spoilable. 

Rapacious and desperate as this man was, con- 
science was not dead in him ; and it whispered that, 
with the shadow of a fair chance, the people he 
trampled on, would rise as one man against him ; and 
as he pondered over that Bastille report in the summer 
gloaming creeping along the hall, he told himself that 
now if ever, was the time to stamp out the faintest 
evidence of what this canaille of a Third Estate — fed 
by that most ill-advised move of the conventing of the 
States-General — pack of illiterate bumpkins and petty 
shopkeepers — were beginning to call patriotism. . 

Neither was this noble Teuton dull enough to for- 
get that he was no son of French earth ; and that by 
the natural ruling of things, though his aggressions 
were not harder than many a French seigneur's, they 
were still more bitterly resented. 

With reflections of this sort knitting his stem feat- 
ures into heavy lines, he called for his horse, and rode 
over the drawbridge, and down the steep zigzag way, 
with the intention of riding to Saverne, for the pur- 
pose of investigating how that absurd rumor from 
Paris could possibly have arisen. 

A group of men in Royal AUemand uniform, slowly 
advancing up the rough road, pushing a covered cart, 
and mercilessly flogging the pair of brave horses har- 
nessed to it, as they struggled to maintain a footing. 
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came to a halt as Count Griffenfels reined up beside 
them. The information they brought saved him his 
journey to Saveme. 

Yes, it was true enough, the Bastille had fallen ; and 
the prisoners, a mere handful of five or six, had been 
released. The mob had slaughtered the governor of 
the prison ; and the Grenadiers had been foremost in 
the attack. That was all these Royal Allemands 
knew rightly of the affair. But so much was true as 
the Gospels. They had first heard of it at 6pernay. 
They themselves had not been so far as Paris ; only a 
little way beyond Villers Cotterets, where business — 
and they looked at the covered cart — had detained 
them rather longer than they had expected ; and now 
they were just a little pressed for time, as furlough 
was drawing to an end, and the regiment was quar- 
tered at Strassburg. 

Count Griffenfels also looked at the covered cart; 
and in spite of the depressing intelligence, and with a 
jocosity that he only spared for the military, inquired 
whether they were bringing him a present. One of 
the quartette, a young fellow with straw-colored curls 
and a long nose, modestly answered that the cart's 
contents were undoubtedly at my lord's disposals; 
and in fact, as my lord could see, they were bringing 
it to the castle for his inspection ; and my lord, rein- 
ing his horse round to the cart's tail, bent over his 
saddle, and looking in, saw a man — the wreck of one, 
at least. The exhaustion of ineffectual struggling had 
done its work. How could it be otherwise? One 
human creature, already weakened by cuts and bullet 
wounds, against four full-blooded young giants, and of 
a week's semi-starvation ; and now their victim lay in 
a sleep, or it might be a swoon, bound hand and foot 
with a strong rope, passive, and worn to a shadow. 

" A man ? " said Count vGriffenfels, not without as- 
tonishment. 

" A * patriot,' my lord," grinned the mercenaries. 

"Oh, ho," laughed the count, letting his wolfish 
eyes consider the torn and dust-begrimed garments of 
their prize. " How do you know that ? A patriot in 
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velvet breeches? No, no; there's some mistake. 
This man's an aristocrat," he went oti, glancing at the 
hands of the victim, one of which lay in a sling tied 
about his neck. " You infernal brigands ! " he cried, 
fire flashing from his eyes. " What devil's work have 
you been doing ? I tell you this man is no patriot ; 
he is a — a gentleman." 

"Only an imitation one, your Serenity," laughed 
the driver, who wore a long, ragged civilian's coat 
over his uniform, and a deplorably dilapidated slouch 
hat. " But Y6ri here will tell you all about it." 

And to the best of his ability Y6ri told the tale as it 
had been told to him — Touton's villainous fabrication. 

" Gott in Himmel ! " swore Count Griffenfels, as 
Y6ri was about to proceed to closer detail. "What 
do I want to hear more ? Is it necessary to tell me 
he's no marquis, when you say that this person, the — 
the " 

" Valet, your Serenity." 

" The valet heard him talk about the good work this 
accursed States-General was doing." 

" About the equalization of taxes. Yes, your Se- 
renity," nodded Y6ri. 

" Barefaced imposture ! In the meantime, where is 
the Marquis De Ravignac ? " 

" At his mansion in Paris, your Serenity." 

" This vagabond certainly bears some resemblance 
to him," said the count, scrutinizing more nearly the 
wan, still face through the rapidly increasing shadows 
of the night, " but not a close one. He could only 
have deceived fools. I have met the Marquis De 
Ravignac once or twice at his Majesty's levies." 

" A handsome gentleman," observed Y6ri. " So his 
valet said. And a brave one." 

Count Griffenfels shrugged his shoulders with an air 
of cold contempt. He entertained as little admiration 
for the Marquis De Ravignac as he did for all whom 
he regarded as the moderationist military and political 
leaders of the day ; and his zealous indignation had 
been aroused now, not for the individual man, but 
against the insult offered to his order. " If I had 
14 
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been Monsieur De Ravignac, this villain should be 
rotting in the Bastille — I mean the Chitelet — long be- 
fore now. As it is," he mentally added, " I suppose 
the Marquis De Ravignac should be consulted before 

he is ultimately disposed of. In the meantime 

Stay," he added aloud to the Royal AUemands, as he 
faced back towards his grim fortalice, " I will return 
with you. Such a dangerous traitor needs special at- 
tention." And preceding the corUge till they reached 
the courtyard of the chateau, Count Griffenfels dis- 
mounted, and himself superintended the transportation 
of the cart's human burden down tortuous flights of 
dark stone steps, and along passages, growing, as they 
descended, narrower and lower, until at last he called a 
halt at a small iron door sunken into the massive stone 
wall, and taking the keys from one of his own people, 
whom he had summoned to attend him, he turned it 
in the huge padlock and thrusting back the heavy 
bolts, flung open the door. 

" He will be safe here," said Count Griffenfels, sign- 
ing to the Royal AUemands to deposit their load, 
along with the armful of straw which had been his bed 
in the cart, upon the floor that reeked with livid stains 
of ooze from the swift-rushing river beneath the tiny 
loophole of a window. One star — ^was it still that 
same northwestward planet? — showed through the 
close grating, now dazzled out by the glare of the 
torch Count Griffnfels carried, whose fitful light re- 
vealed the bare walls of a dungeon scarcely eight feet 
square, its sole furniture a chair and a broken deal 
table. " So," said Count Griffenfels, when he had 
silently watched the untying of the cords, and the 
substitution of manacles about the feet and wrists of 
the captive, whose sole resistance was a groan now 
and again. " That will do for to-night. Directly I 
find a little leisure, his case shall be considered." 

Then having rewarded the Royal AUemands for 
their trouble. Count Griffenfels dismissed them ; and 
having also in mind that which was to be had for the 
mere asking in the Rue de Richelieu, they jogged 
merrily on to Strassburg. 
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But the prisoner they were shackling that sultry 
summer night, was not so unconscious as Count Grif- 
fenfels imagined. Physically too weak to resist, his 
intellectual sense was fairly alive ; and some ray of 
that undying Heaven's gfift called Hope broke over 
his dulled brain, as in some far-off way, like the echoes 
from another world, his ear caught the count's parting 
words, " When I have leisure. ' Surely that could 
come soon — to-morrow, or next day at latest — and 
then this hideous dreaming would be at an end. And 
the brave heart, for all its loathsome surroundings, 
was not appalled. The constitution of the man, nat- 
urally so sound, mentally and bodily, did not suc- 
cumb. It lived on the memory of those words, and 
on the sour, black bread, of which there was less stint 
than inclination on his part to eat it, and on the turgid 
water from the river that rushed, never ceasing, be- 
neath his prison walls. 

He came in time to know where he was. So much 
his jailer, whose face and bearing were the very em- 
bodiments of taciturnity and of impervious indiffer- 
ence, one day told him in hoarsely whispered words, 
and with many a glance round, but he told him no 
more. And the heats of summer died, and in time 
the autumn-bared pine branches he could see through 
his grating, wore their gracious snow covering, and 
the very turmoil of the river fell for awhile into 
silence. Then all awoke again in the happy spring 
tide, and still the lord of Griffenfels had not found his 
leisure — and the year faded again. How long, O God 
— how long? 

Time must have grown unendurable. Its awful 
monotony must have maddened him, and he must 
have perished in the first frost, but for the coarse cov- 
erings of thick warm-knitted work the jailor would 
silently fling on the cell floor. Huddled in these, he 
would sit mechanically watching the reptile creatures, 
pariahs among beasts and fishes — who came to be in 
some sort his friends ; his brain starving but for the 
bitter food of memory ; and for the old newspapers — 
weeks, sometimes even months old — tattered, beer- 
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stained, thumb-smeared, and reeking with stale to- 
bacco fumes, which now and again, as months crept 
on, that taciturn jailor would leave upon the table, or 
drop on the cell floor, as if in absence of mind, when 
he brought him his pitcher of water and hunk of rye 
bread. 

Strange names these old newspapers bore — new for 
the most part to the prisoner of the Griffenfels, but 
not all new. There was, for example, Phre Duckhte^ 
an acquaintance of years* standing ; but Ph'e Duchine 
wore so different a face, he would not have recognized 
it — one so hideous and foul, that Maurice De Ravi- 
gnac would let the journal slip from his hands, and fall 
to wondering what manner of men its contributors 
could be like, whose pens were at once so facile and 
so corrupt. Heaven protect their fellow-men from 
such as they were ! Then there was the Revolution of 
Paris y which boasted its weekly sale of 200,000; and 
the Sentinel. But all too rarely the Sentinel pene- 
trated the Griffenfels walls ; perhaps because it shared 
the fate of its promoters, and pleased neither man nor 
'master — demagogue nor royalist. Yet to that pris- 
oner, the rare visits of the Girondist Sentinel came 
indeed like those of angels, breathing words of purity 
and lofty thought, which always won the captive stu- 
dent's veneration, and often his love. Then, with the 
brilliancy of the antique world of Greece and Rome, 
flashed the wit of the Lantern^ dazzlingly sarcastic, 
cruel sometimes in its mirth, and yet honest. Then 
the essence of all that was worst, conspicuous by its 
lack of any of their elements of good in its companion 
journals — obscene as Pire Duchine^ vain and noisy as 
the Revolution of Paris, all the despondency and mel- 
ancholy of the Sentinel dyed into black cynicism, the 
keen radiance of the Lantern changed to livid exhala^ 
tions from the cellars and caves of St. Marceau — ^was 
the journal of Marat, the all-potent Friend of the Peo- 
ple. And again as De Ravignac read, his head would 
fall buried in his folded arms, and he would pray 
Heaven to deliver his countrymen from friends and 
fathers like these. 
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In a strange, desultory, piecemeal, and distract- 
ingly bewildering way, he gathered from these old 
newspapers the march of events. How rapidly they 
went ! Now it was the death of the mighty Mirabeau ; 
now of the flight of aristocrat men and women in mad 
haste across the frontiers ; now of combined prepara- 
tion for attacking Paris. Then with what mingled 
emotions of indignation, and pity, he read of that 
suicidal bungling attempt at flight of the King and 
Queen, and their ignominious bringing back ; and now 
of the cutting to pieces of the brave Swiss Guards ! 

One early autumn day, when the sun spread one 
chequered golden carpet through the grating on his 
dungeon floor, and the birds chirped and flew in and 
out of the pine branches, and up and up aloft into the 
cloudless blue, he chanced upon a tale of blood more 
fearsome than all ; of how poor prisoners, on pretext 
of transportation from the Abbaye to other prisons, 
and even many pronounced free to return to their 
homes, were hewn to pieces as they issued from the 
gates. Patriots, royalists, " suspects," or " suspected 
of being suspects," men, women, priests, cut down with 
sabres, knives, hatchets, bayonets, any weapon whatso- 
ever, provided it was sharp enough to hack and man- 
gle. With blood now seething, now freezing in his 
veins, he read how these victims were torn limb from 
limb. Like one long paean of triumph, the Friend of 
the People recorded the work of those five days — for so 
long the orgie lasted — and then held the like fate over 
all false patriots who should dare to protest against its 
horror. 

The massacre had, as far as De Ravignac was able 
to gather from the torn and stained pages, been 
initiated by an attack on three or four coaches, which 
were carrying some priests to prison. Among these 
was one who would have perished under the sabre- 
thrust of the patriot hacking his random thrusts 
inside the vehicle, had it not been for a woman of the 
crowd, who, catching sight of this old man's face, 
recognized him, and snatching the weapon from the 
patriot's hand opened the coach door, and dragged 
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the half-stunned priest to the ground, crying out that 
all the patriots in Paris were not worth this man's 
little finger. " Down with the aristocrat," yelled the 
disappointed citizen, recovering his sabre, and making 
a rush at the prostrate priest. " We'll have none of 
your priest vermin. He is " 

*' Uncle of the man," cried the citizeness, "who 
once called himself the Marquis De Ravignac ! Now, 
citizens, touch him if you choose." They fell back, 
and as more than one of the nearest patriots lent 
their blood-dyed hands to raise the prostrate man, 
all the rest pushed on, shouting, " Long live Citizen 
Crassus ! " and the liberated victim was lost in the 
surging mob. 

De Ravignac clasping his hand across his half- 
blinded eyes, as though he were struggling to retain 
reason in his brain, so often now it seemed to him 
she was tottering. He read the words — the incident 
stood out in startling clearness before him, but cause 
and effect were not there. This woman, who was she ? 
Ah, well, even that. The good bread Pfere Mathieu 
had cast upon the waters had returned to him in his 
hour of extremest peril ; but Citizen Crassus, who was 
he ? and what ? No, the link failed him. Only thank 
God for the ray of happiness the sparing of that life 
shed into his desolate soul. 

Yet had it been spared ? Had this true shepherd 
of a Christian Church in the end escaped these 
butchers, or been recaptured? The prisoner turned 
the begrimed pages eagerly, but some parts were torn 
away, arid much utterly illegible from the many hands 
it had passed through. There remained nothing more 
than a list, necessarily incomplete, of the names of 
the slaughtered. More than one among them had 
belonged to the women who had made up that little 
Watteau bevy of shepherdesses on the day which 
shone like a star at midnight in his memory. But 
her name, the name of the woman he loved — of the 
wife of a day, was not there. His hope remained to 
him and gathered strength, that she might have 
escaped to England, or across the eastern frontiers ; 



and the thought of her, which at first had driven him 
to frenzy, grew to be like a vision of heaven. Where 
was she ? The rush of the torrent, the song of the 
birds, the echoes of his manacled feet upon the 
dungeon floor, all gave him their eternal, unchangfing 
answer. True. True. Waiting for him — in this 
world? In one it might be, brighter and lovelier, 
if that were possible, where the strife of tongues was 
silenced into perfect love and brotherhood. It might 
be there she was waiting, but waiting always; and 
with the strange — apathy call it, if so . it seems to 
you, or resignation if you will, or the calmness of 
despair, which perhaps in truth it is, that gathers, as 
mildew collects upon all neglected things, around 
lonely hearts waiting other folks' leisure — he grew to 
be content, struggling to keep sense and life nerved 
and braced against that moment when he should 
be summoned before the tribunal of my lord of 
Griff enfels. 

As well as he was able, he calculated time by the 
dates of those old newspapers ; but that was no easy 
task. The journals fell into his hands in no order 
of sequence, and if he addressed a word to his silent 
jailer, a frown was all his answer ; while a significant 
glance or a gesture intimated that his comings and 
goings were closely watched, and that hanging on the 
nearest tree would be his portion if he were detected 
in the lending of his literature. Why did he do it ? 
Was it out of sheer compassion ? Well, the world is 
not destitute of that. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE MAN IN THE BLUE COAT. 

Quickly as a vision, the sudden glare of the 
torches, which had so terrified Marcelle in her flight, 
passed with the couple of sedan chairs, attended by a 
knot of gentlemen, leaving only the darkness visible 
created by the lantern suspended from the house 
situated at the corner of the street, which ran at right 
angles with the thoroughfare the fugitive was now 
close upon. 

Unfamiliar as she was with the intricacies of the 
city, the sign projecting just under the lantern, of the 
brazen dog licking the depths of a brazen pot, bore a 
friendly look for her. Unconsciously she had noticed 
its quaint ness many a time when driving in attend- 
ance on the Queen to the Italians Theatre. Certainly 
that two such remarkable brazen dogs should be with- 
in a stone's throw of the Palais Royal was hardly pos- 
sible ; and the sign in every probability was the one 
which graced the shop of a locksmith, named Didier, in 
the Rue des Petits Champs, just where it intersected 
the rear of the Palais Royal. The street so thronged 
by day, was totally deserted now. The very echo of 
her own footsteps startled her as she hurried on, 
shrinking into the shadow of the walls with some 
vague intention of seeking shelter within the dark old 
porches of Notre Dame des Victoires, lying to her left 
not far ahead; but she only conceived the idea to 
abandon it. What did she know of the surroundings 
of Notre Dame des Victoires ? And what if her igno- 
rance should send her astray in the network of lanes 
and alleys environing its walls, and entrap her in a fate 
as hateful as the one from which she was flying ; or, 
perhaps, drag her back to her starting-point ? No ; a 
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little courage yet, and she would find the protection of 
the one human being she dared trust in all the great 
city, P^re Mathieu. 

That he lived on the other side of the river, some- 
where near the Quartier Latin, was all she knew ; but 
she trusted to his wide repute in the poverty-stricken 
district, to being able to trace him out. Yet between 
this end of the bridge and the other, what gulfs of 
peril ! Any instant her flight might be discovered — 
must be, she knew, before the break of day. Even 
now already the alarm had perhaps been given and 
at the next turn she would come face to face 

with No, no, no ! She dared not think of it. 

it. On, on — for to turn back was worse than a thou- 
sand deaths. One way only lay before her — the 
broad public thoroughfares crossing by the Rue St. 
Honor^ to the riverside ; and with the courage desper- 
ation alone knows, she gathered the cloak, half torn 
from her shoulders, in careful folds about her, and 
slackening her pace, composed her trembling feet to 
the brisk, steady tread of some sister of charity bound 
for the H6tel Dieu. Since no one could guess when 
his own individual needs might befall for the services 
of these self-devoted ministrants, the rankest villainy 
knew better than to molest one of them ; and as Mar- 
celle flitted on, the few night stragglers hardly turned 
to look at the cloak-enveloped figure. No more than 
they guessed at the heart beneath, almost bursting 
with its terror, did they guess at the costly sables 
that lined the plain, long folds of the mantle. They 
could not see under the close-drawn hood that no 
shorn locks, but a wealth of glorious hair lay hidden ; 
and so, recognizing her bearings as she neared the 
facade of the Louvre, she ventured to branch off left- 
wards through the shadows of St. Qermain TAuxer- 
rois, till she reached the low-lying houses and ruinous 
tenements of the quays. 

Already she could catch, in the fading starlight, the 
gleam of the muskets of the sentries upon the bridge 
— those dreaded sentries, with their lanterns, that 
showed all clear as day. Better by far turn in and 
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hide till morning, among the tackle and sailcloths of 
the boathouses. Yet she shrank instinctively from 
their doubtful shelter. Countless waifs and strays 
besides herself wandered through the city, and many 
a time she had read and heard of how on summer 
nights — ay, and winter ones too — they crept for 
shelter into these places; and despairingly the fugi- 
tive, as she leaned for breath against the friendly 
black bows of an old stranded barge, turned to gaze at 
the river lapping sluggishly over the mud and ooze 
at her feet, and wearily wondered whether indeed 
Heaven counted the self-murder of such a one as she 
was, a crime? But no; Marcelle was a brave woman 
still. She clung to life, and there, there across the 
river, what hope might not lie for her ? Yonder, 
where the sparsely-scattered lights, growing^ even as 
she looked, fewer still, quivered down into tne murky 
tide like golden snakes. Why there, under the great, 
bright, bluish green star might be the house of Pfere 
Mathieu. If but those dark waters, like the Red Sea 
waves of old Hebrew days, might but divide, and 
let her pass over to the safety she dreamed of be- 
yond! 

But miracles do not work now for hunted creatures ; 
and now — now, before breaking day tore aside the 
veil of night, she crept onward through the quay 
shadows, nearing the watch-box of the Pont Neuf 
sentry; enduring, with well-assumed calmness, the 
brilliant dancing of his lantern's light upon her 
figure. At last, apparently contented with his survey, 
the man lowered the lantern, and was about to let 
her pass on, when a chance ray caught the color 
and sparkle of her embroidered slipper. Marcelle, 
in her hasty departure, had spared those gay little 
shoes no thought; and now, shining through their 
encrusted mud, the quick eye of the bridge Cerberus 
caught sight of them, and grasping her cloak, he 
dragged her back, and craning forward his neck, 
leered under her hood. "I took you for a sister 
of charity, my dear," he said, with a chuckle, in 
tones slightly indistinct; "and so you are — so you 
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are. But the sort I mean wear thicker soles to their 
shoes than those little gilded nutshells have got. 
Oh ! they're charming — mort de diable ! — ravishing, 
yes! You must really permit me to look at them 
quite close." And the fellow, swinging his lantern 
over his arm, clutched her by both wrists. 

" Let me pass," she said imperiously. 

" Oh, ho ! That's not the way to speak. Ladies 
that run about after nightfall all alone, always ask 
more civilly than that. Besides, it wants thinking 
about first. My orders are strict, don't you see ? and 
I should never be forgiven, nor forgive myself, if I 
didn^t see what sort of a face you've got. Venus's 
own. I'll dare " 

" Ah ! " implored she, lifting her hands in wild 
terror, and dragging the displaced hood back over 
her face. " For God's sake " 

" Oh, oh ! No swearing, my beauty. No swear- 
ing," he cried, breaking into a loud laugh. "Ripe 
red cherry lips like those weren't made for it. And 
these pretty fingers. Ah ! Eh ! Ho ! " And he 
seized all her fingers in his great coarse claws. " A 
wedding ring ! A runaway wife ? Was ever such a 
gallant sister? My dear, my dear! you're of a sort, 
I'm really very much afraid, that does our citizens 
more harm than good. No, no, I tell you, not quite 
so fast, my pretty night-bird. When we catch one 
with feathers of your color, we always send them to 
have their wings clipped at the Salp^tri^re, or St. 
P^lagie, or somewhere of that sort. Our city's a well- 
conducted city, don't you see. A highly moral city — 
and I tell you I've strict orde^rs to " 

" Leave her alone, and stand back ! " said a shrill, 
acrid voice, while the sentry found himself reeling 
backward against the parapet, under the powerful 
grip of a man's hand upon his throat. " Who gave 
you leave to insult women ? " 

" Who are you ? " demanded the ruffian, recovering 
his footing after his heels had gone through a series 
of undignified gyrations ; and glaring from his five- 
foot-ten altitude down at the small meagre figure 
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before hiixiy clad in a blue coat and nankeen panta^ 
loons — ^^ Who are you that dare to interfere between 
me and my duty ? " 

"You exceed it, my friend," said the little man, 
returning the fiery glare of the sentry's eyes with a 
quiet smile on his thin lips, and contemplating him 
with eyes that emitted a steely blue light from under 
their heavy but sharp-cornered lids. " While duty is 
a virtue demanding the sacrifice of every considera^ 
tion and sentiment, any exaggeration of its laws 
scores to the side of vice.** 

The sentry, who had stood staring at the stranger 
with lack-lustre eyes during this enunciation, made 
a step forward as it ceased, as if about to renew 
hostilities; but the other, lifting his left hand and 
holding it outspread against the man's breast, signed 
with the right to Marcelle to pass on. 

" Paris," continued her champion, in the same calm, 
sententious tones, as he looked after her, "has too 
many of these Jacks-in-office." 

"Who are you," hysterically roared the sentry, 
forgetting all about his victim, and squaring wrath- 
f ully up to the speaker, " that call me a Jack-in-office ? 
Who are you, I should like to know ? " 

"That would hardly afford you the satisfaction 
you appear to anticipate ; since my name is not more 
spotless, than it is obscure in Paris. If it interests 
you to know that the study of the laws of my country 
is my primary occupation, I make you a present of 
the information." 

" An avocat," grumbled the son of Mars, glowering 
at the neatly-frizzed and powdered hair of the stranger. 
" One might have guessed that by the cut of you. A 
beggarly country lawyer." 

" Precisely," acquiesced the other, moving on. 
" Who entirely understands the formulae of reporting 
blunders like this one of yours to your chiefs." 

" Blunder 1 " yelled the soldier, choking with rage. 
" The woman was " 

" Hush !" interrupted the man in the blue coat, a 
faint flush dyeing his tense pallid features. "If not 
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in the name of modesty, at least in that of good 
sense, hush ! Are you a man, and tell me you cannot 
distinguish between virtue in distress and — h'm — no 
matter. I leave you to a more industrious cultivation 
of any germs of reasoning faculties and of perceptive 
power, which a Supreme Beneficence may have origfin- 
ally implanted in you." 

" Peste ! " ejaculated the soldier, flourishing his 
clenched fist at the round-crowned hat and formal 
pigtail, as the angular, blue-coated figure faded in the 
chill gray distance of the breaking dawn. " Are you 
Methusaleh's grandfather, you prating prig? Ah, 
bah! What was the matter with me, that I stood 
starincf at your death's-head-and-crossbone face like 
a stuck pig, instead of giving you a taste of what this 
was like ? Why, don't I know ? " he went on, settling 
his disarranged collar valiantly ; " because you weren't 
worth the trouble, you mean shrimp!" And he 
turned and gave his attention to the figure of his 
escaped victim, hurrying in the opposite direction ; 
now as if her feet were lightning shod, now stagger- 
ing and clutching for support at the parapet of the 
bridge. " Eh, gray as a rat, aren't you ? So drunk 
you can't walk straight three steps. Pah ! Virtue in 
distress ! I've a mind to catch her up." 

But he changed it. Why, was best known to him- 
self; or perhaps he was not conscious of any im- 
pression besides the monstrous but unconquerable 
one — that the man in the blue coat had eyes in the 
back of his head, and still loomed in the hazy 
distance ; and Marcelle was suffered to proceed. 

The short midsummer night was ended ; and al- 
ready, as the Seine at last lay behind her, the city 
was beginning to be astir. The early market carts 
came rumbling from the barriers down the adjacent 
streets into the Rue Dauphin, and the old book- 
dealers of the Quai pottered about, unkempt and un- 
washed, arrangfing their miscellaneous literature in 
time to tempt artisans on their way to work, while 
they interchanged drowsy talk with the proprietors of 
early breakfast and fried-fish stalls. Sails glided along 
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the river in the fast clearing morning mist, dogs 
barked, the bells in the church towers, chiming four, 
struck like sledge-hammers on the fugitive's brain, and 
completed the Babel of confusion created by the 
everyday sounds on her failing senses. Still her feet 
hurried on a few yards, but at random, struggling des- 
perately for one last expiring effort of obedience to 
the will whose power was perishing under her long 
fast and physical strain. Not a morsel of food had 
passed her lips since she left the ChUteau yesterday at 
midday. In some dim way this recollection crossed 
her ; and while her soul sickened at the very thought 
of food, some vague conviction that it stood between . 
her and death, or worse, impelled her to the nearest 
stall. " Bread, bread," she hoarsely whispered, point- 
ing at the heap of rolls the proprietor of the open-air 
establishment was marshalling to the best of his ar- 
tistic power of making as much show as his scanty ma- 
terial permitted ; for which bread at its maximum, and 
your capital at its minimum rate, is a fine time for 
the exercise of your ingenuity. " How much ? " she 
asked, as her hand wandered tremblingly to her 
pocket. 

" Dear. Dearer than ever," gfrowled the purveyor. 
" Six sols for this." And he held up the moiety of a 
loaf in his grimy fingers. "That loaf cost me ten 
sols, so help me. And it's queer weight ; I don't say 
it isn't. They make a deal of fine clatter, the 
Convention, about the rights of the people; but as 
far as I can see, we were as well off, and better too, 

before Eh, well — where's your money ? " he 

interrupted himself, staring suspiciously at the ashen 
white, quivering face of his customer, and the dazed 
eyes fixed in helpless entreaty on him. " Got none, 
haven't you ? I — I thought you looked a queer 
customer, my fine madame," he growled on, flinging 
down the morsel of bread on to his tray again ; " but 
you don't come it over me. This establishment gives 
no credit, and keeps a sharp look-out on beggars — 
and stealers too. Hang you, move on now ! Leave 
hold of my counter, can't you ? standing in the way 
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of honest folks. Be off. What is your pleasure, 
citizeness ? " continued he, wheeling about to address 
a fresh customer, a tall, dark-haired, dark-eyed 
woman, with a basket on her arm, who had 
approached the stall from his other side. " Eh ! but 
it is Citizeness Daumas. What a long time since one 
has seen you ! They said you had left Paris.** She 
did not answer him. She was absorbed in looking 
at the penniless creature he had repulsed. " You 
have forgotten to bring out your purse, citizeness ? " 
she said, at the same moment stretching towards her 
her open hand containing a little heap of sous with 
a sprinkling of small silver pieces. ** Will you take 
some of these ? and you can repay me when you get 
home," she added, seeing that Marcelle gazed with 
hesitating wistfulness from the money to her, as if 
she had not quite understood. 

" Home ? " she vaguely murmured. " But no, 

madame — citizeness — I — I have no " She 

stopped abruptly. " That is to say," she added, with 
a piteous effort at composure, " I am looking for a 
friend." 

" You are looking for a friend ? " 

" Yes. He lives somewhere not far from here ; 
and " 

** He is expecting you, of course ? " grimly said the 
strange woman. 

" Yes — no ; that is to say, not exactly." 

" Ah ! " said the woman. " These pleasant little 
surprises. Supposing you shouldn't be so welcome 
when you arrive, as you figure to yourself ? " 

" Oh, yes — he is so good." 

" Ah — bah ! " said the woman. 

" An angel on earth — my husband's dearest friend, 
and " 

" Your husband ? " 

"Yes — yes. His uncle. P^re Mathieu they call 
him." 

" Eh, Pfere Mathieu, the priest. But of course I 
can show you where he lives. It is, however, some 
little way from here. Come with me, citizeness. 
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Won't you buy your bread first though to take home 
with you ? " 

** Home ! " gasped Marcelle, lifting the drooping 
lids of her diamond eyes, and staring through their 
fast-gathering film at the speaker. " Did you say 
home ? No — I — I — ^you see — I don't quite know. 
I've lost — I — I — ^mon Dieu!" And she lifted her 
hands and clasped them convulsively about her 
ears. "That water! I cannot hear you — it rushes 
so fast — ^the black, deep water. " Yes, yes, of course. 
It is my home that, where the lights— do you see 
those lights shining down? Yes, home — ^my home 
you asked me ; but you see I — have — no " 

And then the brave heart, that had beat with such 
alternations of joy and despair since last the golden 
dawn gilded the roof-tops and towers of the old city, 
failed ; she reeled, and, tottering forward, sank sense- 
less at the feet of the Citizeness Daumas. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



A BROKEN HEART. 



" Tripped and fallen." Alas, poor Pomard ! When 
in the first small hours of the morning they found 
him huddled, helpless, and with a cruelly-sprained 
ankle at the foot of the anteroom stairs, and as sulky as 
the proverbial sore-headed bear, it was the sole expla- 
nation of his flight to be extracted from him. Tripped 
and fallen. And Madame Pomard, in a spirit of true 
wifely charity, made a simulation of absolute faith in 
its most literal interpretation. For the first time 
within her memory such a mishap had occurred to her 
Blaise, and all the difficulty which Jolyot had reported 
to her of monsieur's own ascent to his apartments well 
considered, it was the less wonder that his faithful 
retainer had taken a false step. 

But Facilis descensus Averni ; and while bestowing 
its mildest gloss on the slip in the world's eyes, she, 
in the privacy of their own chamber, whither the 
injured man was carried, proceeded to apply with the 
cooling lotions to his hurt ankle, a warm rebuke to 
his moral sense. He accepted it stolidly, evincing no 
sign of resentment, nor, which was even far worse, of 
contrition. Simply the torrent of her rebuke fell, to 
use that forcible old simile, like water on a duck's 
back. Once, it is true, he implored her to be silent — 
her tongue split his head, he said. Whereto Ang^ 
lique, rejoining that she hoped it was her tongue and 
nothing more abominable, redoubled the attack ; but 
Pomard continued to endure with a silent heroism. 
Like the Moor's villainous ancient, he seemed to have 
sworn never " hereafter to speak word ; " at least on 
the subject of the past night's revelries. 

The verbal castigation might have lasted even 
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longer, had not a message been brought to Madame 
Pomard from the locksmith Didier, saying that he 
had made th.e little garden gate all right ; and would 
like to speak a moment with her or with Monsieur 
Pomard. 

"Ah, ah, I daresay he would," said Ang^lique. 
" The brigand ! He wants his money, I suppose. It 
is just like tradesfolks* impudence that. Never keep- 
ing his side of the bargain. Not a bit of it. Mon 
Dieu ! No, no, that is not of the slightest conse- 
quence ; but looking well after our keeping ours. No, 
I am occupied *' 

" You had better go, Ang^lique," said Pomard. 

" And leave your poor foot, mon ami ? No, tell 
him to call again.*' 

" But he has something particular to say." 

" Then he must keep it ; I can't come." 

" Ah ? " groaned Pomard, " for pity's sake go and 
see what he wants." And she went, not mildly. 

" Eh, eh, of course Madame Pomard was right. In 
the abstract, perfectly right," Didier said deprecat- 
ingly, as he read the portentous signs on the house- 
keeper's face. But she must credit him with speaking 
undiluted truth when he said he had been unavoidably 
detained yesterday, until it had grown too dark to 
see ; more especially such delicate work as the fasten- 
ings of that little door. Madame Pomard must 
understand the locks were a hundred years old, and 
curious in the last degree; and Didier, being no 
bungling mechanic, but possessed of an artist soul for 
his craft, had been fired with ambition to restore, or 
at least closely to imitate, the old lockwork, and not 
to botch on clumsy unaesthetic bolts made yesterday. 

" The great thing, I suppose," said the housekeeper, 
unsympathetically, " is to have something that holds 
tight; and keeps monsieur's premises from trespassers. 
I have been in mortal fear some one should break in 
through it." 

" Or break out. Yes," said the locksmith, thought- 
fully, "it is only reasonable enough, that. I, for 
example, found it wide open this morning at six 
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o'clock, when I came; though I set it to carefully 
enough last night." 

" The wind might have done that, though," said the 
housekeeper, a little apprehensively, as the actual 
possibility of the ambush of thieves among the yew 
hedges forced itself upon her. " It was the wind, I 
suppose ? " 

" As I did, for the moment," answered Didier, 
feeling in his waistcoat pocket, "until I looked 
outside." 

"Outside?" 

" In the alley. Yes, and saw footsteps." 

"Your own?" 

Didier looked down at his serviceable feet with a 
smile, and shook his head. " Quite, quite little feet ; 
hardly bigger than a child's. Pit, pat all over the 
soft, gravelly mud — for you know it rained yesterday 
— ^till they got lost among the weeds and nettles." 
Didier, however, went on to explain that he might 
have traced them farther ; but, and he drew his hand 
from his pocket, and laid a curious old enamelled 
watch in the hands of Madame Pomard. Well, that 
had driven all the rest out of his head ; and what did 
she think of it? See. A heart in blue cloisonne 
enamel, all painted with little cupids skipping about 
as naked as they were born, if it wasn't for the tiny 
rose-wreaths, and with pearls and brilliants no bigger 
than pin heads, and the monogram M. D. Oh, that 
cost a louis or two, that little gimcrack of a toy 
when it was bought — fifty years ago say ? Not a day 
later. Yes, he knew something about horology, he, 
Bastien Didier. If times had not been so hard when 
he was a youngster, he was to have been apprenticed 
to a watchmaker, instead of being hammered into only 
a poor devil of a smith. Still he had not forgotten 
the little he had learnt; and here, for example, if 
Madame Pomard would look close, she would see that 
it had stopped — the long hand at twelve and the hour 
hand at one. Broken by the fall. That you could 
tell by the works. Told tales, hein ? But what tale ? 
Queer, wasn't it? Well, the owner would of course 
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be showing himself — herself coming forward to claim 
it — a valuable old heirloom like that, unless — but 
what did Madame Pomard think? 

"Why do you tell me of this?** was Madame 
Pomard's sole response. 

"Why? Well, the thing had, so to speak, been 
found on Monsieur le Marquis's premises; and the 
find was, so to speak, a sort of weight on the finder's 
conscience, till some one else shared a knowledge of 
the fact. And Madame Pomard, who, as all the world 
knew, was discretion itself " 

"Well," said Madame Pomard, more sweetly, 
" there is reason in your remarks, Monsieur Didier ; 
and I am inclined to think with you that we will not 
speak of it just at present." 

"But I said nothing of the kind," began Didier; 
" on the contrary ' 

"Certainly, I am quite of your opinion," went on 
Madame Pomard, in even tones, " that monsieur had 
better not be informed of it just— just arrived home 
and all as he is." 

" Perhaps you are right," acquiesced the locksmith. 
" It might cause him apprehensions on Madame la 
Marquise's account; but in effect there was nothing 
to fear, the danger was all past now. He'd be a clever 
one who could tamper successfully with the bolts 
now put on. Very well; for the present Madame 
Pomard's advice should be followed. She knew he 
had the watch; it was enough. No, many thanks, 
the bill for what he had been doing, could be paid 
another time. He had not reckoned it up yet. The 
watch had quite put it out of his head. Eh, but it 
was extraordinary — a neglected spot like that ! " And 
restoring the watch to his waistcoat pocket, and 
taking up his cap, the locksmith departed, while 
Madame Pomard returned with a preoccupied air to 
her husband's couch. 

"Has monsieur's bell rung yet?" she inquired at 
last. 

"Yes," answered Pomard, starting a little at the 
suddenness of the breaking of the miraculous stillness 
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which had reigned since Ang^lique's return ; " and 
Jolyot has gone." 

When, in his locum tenens capacity, Jolyot entered 
monsieur's dressing-room and expressed his formula 
of hope that monsieur had slept well, he received a 
brush at his head for his pains. Less far in advance 
of his time than some of his compeers might be, this 
manoeuvre still a little astonished him. To have a 
brush thrown at your head in those old regime days 
was, of course, no uncommon thing, if you were a 
gentleman's body servant ; and you received it as you 
received the other kicks and halfpence that fell to 
your share. But then, as far as Jolyot had ever been 
able to ascertain from Daumas and others who had 
filled the post, De Ravignac was one of the exceptions 
to this mode of giving vent to fits of the spleen ; and 
it would be too much to say that it did not take Jolyot 
by surprise. Still his heart, always a generous one, 
made allowances, as he stole a glance at the flushed 
face and blood-shot eyes reflected in the mirror before 
which monsieur now seated himself for the purpose 
of having his hair powdered. " It is certainly a pity 
that monsieur took quite so much Clos Voug6ot 
last night," he mentally observed. " Just at this time 
too, when his head could not be so strong as usual, 
and " 

" Where the deuce is Pomard ? " irritably asked the 
subject of Jolyot's moralizings, as he rose from the 
dressing-table; and slipping his arms into, a brocaded 
silk dressing-gown, whose ample folds swept the floor, 
crossed to a couch, and threw himself languidly among 
its cushions. " How is it that I have not seen him 
this morning ? What do you say? " 

" I did not presume to speak, monsieur," answered 
Jolyot, who had in fact got so far as to open his lips 
for the purpose of explaining the cause of Pomard's 
inability to appear, and then, as his eye caught the 
fallen brush, refrained, and without more ado, beat a 
precipitate retreat. 

" Monsieur wants you. Monsieur Pomard," he said, 
when he had made his way to the steward's room. 
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" It is his chocolate he wants," answered Pomard ; 
" that I alwavs carry in to him myself. Ask Ragoutin 
for it, there s a good lad, and explain to monsieur 
that " 

^' No," said Jolyot, rubbing the crown of his head. 
" Hadn't Madame Pomard better go ? She knows all 
about it, don't vou see," he added seductively. 

" I doubt whether I do," sarcastically said Ang^- 
lique, as she took the little silver tray, with its costly 
pink Sfevres equipage, from the hand of Ragoutin — 
" whether I do so much know about it as monsieur 
does himself." 

"What do you mean?" demanded Pomard, turning 
his head quickly. 

" Perhaps I know what I do mean, and perhaps I 
don't," she said oracularly, as she made her exit, tray 
in hand, by means of her own little private staircase. 
"Ah! the bell again. Mon Dieu! Was ever such 
impatience ? Monsieur is thirsty this morning." 



•0,. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

HIDE-AND-SEEK. 

Hardly staying in her haste, to glance right or left 
of her as she passed through the bedchamber, the 
housekeeper tapped lightly at Monsieur's dressing- 
room door. " Where is Pomard ? " was his morning 
salutation, as he laid down the gilt and ivory inlaid 
hand-mirror with which he appeared to have been in- 
specting his face. 

Madame Pomard explained that her husband was 
desolated at being unable to give himself the great 
happiness of waiting on monsieur, since he had met 
with a slight accident — slipped downstairs in fact, and 
put his ankle out. 

Like a dim lightning flash, the faintest perceptible 
smile lit up the features of monsieur, set into such 
hard, stern lines. 

Many a time the housekeeper had seen Maurice De 
Ravignac silent and abstracted ; but never had she 
seen him with lowering brow and lips pale, and every 
feature fixed and immovable as stone, as the face of 
this man looked now. Neither, for the matter of that, 
could she recall a time when Maurice De Ravignac, 
however preoccupied, had not risen in the presence of 
the woman who had so often carried him in her arms 
— in those far-off childhood's days of his — and set a 
chair for her while they spoke together. But monsieur 
omitted these trifles this morning ; and their absence 
was conspicuous in the housekeeper's eyes ; and with a 
sob in her throat, and a flout of her skirts, she turned 
to leave him in uninterrupted enjoyment of his morn- 
ing cup. 

" One moment, Madame Pomard," he called after 
her, as he stirred his chocolate. 
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She turned hopefully. " Will you have the infinite 
goodness to inform me where my wife may be ? " he 
said. 

" Monsieur *' she began, with a faint smile of 

amused rebuke upon her face. 

" Ah, exactly," he interrupted, lifting the lace-bor- 
dered handkerchief from the table, and daintily wiping 
his lips, " without doubt. Vastly amusing, I daresay, 
and it is a very fashionable game, I know — hide-and- 
seek ; but I do not feel myself quite equal to it in my 
state. In any case, not this morning. Kindly find 
madame, and tell her so, with my compliments. I 
have missed her this — h'm — h'm" — and he glanced at 
the clock, " quite this hour or two." 

" Is not madame in her chamber sleeping? " gasped 
the housekeeper. 

An ugly smile gleamed under his small moustache. 
" That," he said, " you are at liberty to ascertain for 
yourself, if my assurance is not sufficient. Ah, mor- 
bleu, satisfy yourself, I beg." And monsieur 
assisted himself to another cup of chocolate, while 
Madame Pomard hurried to the silent room, returning 
with scared face. "Well," said monsieur, languidly 
lifting his eyes, " you appear surprised. Are you in- 
deed so ? Now I, for my part, had the impression that 
you were aware of madame's indulgence in this little 
pastime ; and in every probability had been taking a 
share in it," 

" I, monsieur ? But Heaven forbid ! '* ejaculated 
Madame Pomard, casting up her scandalized eyes to 
the carved and gilded cupids on the ceiling. " Such a 
breach of etiquette ! " 

" Psha ! " he said, with a shrug. " Women are so 
frivolous — ^young and old. Then you have not seen 
your mistress, you say ? " 

" Certainly not, monsieur. Toinette has been won- 
dering this long time that madame's bell did not ring. 
Bon Dieu ! But madame must have made her own 
toilette." 

"Apparently." 

" But no — no— no. Such a thing is impossible." 



" And madame has attained to it/' he said, with a 
sneer, " if your word is to be accepted. Oh, I make 
you my compliments, Madame Pomard," he went on, 
as he marked the flush rising into the indignant 
woman's face. " I have very much to thank you for. 
You are vastly clever. Yes, both of you. But look 
you here," and he rose from his half-reclining posture 
and sat up, fixing her with the glittering anger of his 
eyes, " I am no fool either — to be hoodwinked by a 
pair of petticoats. Supposing now you tell me what 
you and this fine mistress of yours were talking about, 
when you were closeted so long together in there last 
night? It must have been furiously interesting to 
have detained her from supper," he added, with a 
mocking laugh, " and from me. Come, speak. What 
was it all about ? " 

"A — ^a thousand trifles," stammered the mystified 
woman. 

" And how many lies, eh ? " 

" Mon Dieu, monsieur ! " she said, breaking into sobs, 
" Did you ever know me utter one in my life ? " 

" How many of your own charming little ideas 

— romances — suspicions " He stopped abruptly, 

biting his lip, like a man striving to bite back into 
everlasting silence and oblivion the word that had 
escaped him. Too late. It had gone forth ; and the 
housekeeper, catching it as it went, echoed it under 
her breath. "Suspicions!" she murmured, gazing 
through her tears into the savage glitter in his eyes. 
Just Heaven ! How small and mean and shallow they 
looked to her. A muddy rain-pool was as much like 
the pure depths of some seaweed cavelet, as those 
eyes were like Maurice De Ravignac's. And yet 

" What, in the foul fiend's name, are you staring 
at ? " he said, with a jaunty laugh, stretching his neck 
round to the dressing-table, and reaching his arm over 
the back of the couch for his snuff-box. " Look here, 
my good woman," he went on, as he refreshed himself 
with a pinch of the fragrant compound. " It would be 
vastly more to the purpose if you were to do as I bid 
you, and inform this merry lady, your mistress, with 
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every expression of my devotion and esteem, that we 
don't play that sort of game here, in the H6tel de 
Ravignac. Not, at all events, at such a fabulously un- 
modish hour as she has selected. Parbleu ! Scarcely 
ten o'clock yet ! " he added, consulting one of the 
watches dangling from his embroidered waistcoat, and 
then sinking back exhaustedly. " One might as well 
go capering about in the middle of the night. Stay ; 
what a dev — , what an atrocious hurry you are in to 
get away, to be sure ! " he shouted after Ang61ique, as 
she moved away towards the door like a dream- 
walker. Come back. Send that — Jolyot here, and at 
once. I have a command to — ^h'm — to wait upon her 
Majesty at two o'clock. Towards evening, however, I 
shall return. Be so good as to inform your mistress of 
this ; and if she has any sense of what is due to me 
and to herself, I shall find her waiting to receive me. 
And one instant more — a word to yourself, Madame 
Pomard. I hold you and Pomard responsible, you 
understand, for the decency and propriety of my 
household's conduct. Hitherto, I do not recall any in- 
stance of the confidence I have shown in you, being 
misplaced; but if any scandalous absurdity of this 
kind should occur again, I shall prefer that you and 
Pomard leave my service on the instant." 

" That wasn't so bad, my friend," he muttered, with 
a low, gleeful chuckle, as the last echo of the house- 
keeper's footsteps died away. " The sooner I can send 
these meddling old idiots packing, the better I shall 
like it. And now to go and call on the baker's wife." 

Then Jolyot being recalled, monsieur, with his assist- 
ance, cast aside his rode de chambre ; and attired in an 
exquisite suit of black satin waistcoat and pantaloons, 
and coat of darkest prune velvet, relieved by ruffles of 
finest Mechlin, all of which articles he had hastily 
tossed out of the presses and drawers to the running 
accompaniment of objurgation on the unlucky Jolyot 
for his blundering misapplication of the respective 
keys ; and when Jolyot insinuated that he was new to 
the^ business, but would endeavor not to need twice 
telling if monsieur would have the condescension once 



to indicate which key was which, monsieur favored 
him with a supercilious glare, and inquired whether 
Jolyot considered him a lacquey, that he should know 
anything about keys. 

Then leaving the perplexed Jolyot, Marius-like, amid 
the ,chaos of wearing apparel, and debris of shattered 
scent-bottles and shaving tackle, monsieur departed in 
the glass coach which was Trigot's special pride, and 
shone to-day at all points — for Versailles, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
"THE BAKER'S WIFE.'* 

One little year pr two more, and the humblest flour- 
mixer in all the city would not have exchanged 
quarters with him whom the people, in their mood of 
savage gayety, had taken to calling its chief baker. At 
the present moment, however, this important person- 
age's dwelling was maintained on a high scale of mag- 
nificence ; though not so prodigal as in the time of his 
predecessors, and with the further difference of an in- 
ternal decency and decorum to which they had been 
strangers ; while a smith's bench, together with a fair 
wife and two as beautiful children (until lately there 
had been three, but one had been taken from the evil 
to come) as man might wish for, occupied the leisure 
spent by his forbears on Montespans and Dubarrys. 
This man's lot, as the world goes, would have been an 
endurable one, if he had not been so heavily weighted 
with the sins of his fathers. As yet, however, he had 
not come to understand how crushing that load was ; 
and he still hoped that patience and good management 
might relieve him of it. The first quality he was per- 
sonally rich in ; but for the good management, there 
was perhaps not enough of it, or possibly too much, 
or the suggested remedies were of too conflicting a 
nature, and never, at all events, did physicians dis- 
agree, as those would-be healers did over poor France 
and her chief baker. 

But that is to look forward; in the meantime his 
surroundings wore much of their former state, though 
they wore it more soberly. The chief baker's chief 
usher's watch-dog eye still looked narrowly to see that 
his master's visitors were accoutred from top to toe in 
regulation ruffles, and coats, and pantaloons, and the 
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rest of the gear that is the making of so many a man. 
It was not so long now, before a day should come 
when he should point his white wand agonizedly at a 
pair of tied shoes covering a pair of the honestest feet 
that ever trod, and murmur to a gallant soldier stand- 
ing by, " Ah, sir, no buckles in his shoes ; " and, with a 
twinkle in his handsome eyes, the merry gentleman 
would reply, " Ah, sir, all is lost ! " little dreaming how 
his jesting words had hit the truth. All might not be 
absolutely lost, but those tied shoes were doing their 
share in tramming down the outer twigs of divinity 
encompassing a king, as hardly their wearer imagined, 
or perhaps desired. 

This person, however, who had sent to crave an au- 
dience of the chief baker, or rather of the chief baker's 
wife, passed flawless under the ordeal of the chief 
usher's needle sharp eye. Buckles in his shoes he had ; 
and diamond ones to boot — old heirlooms of proudest 
descent, and not a thread of his rich, dark court suit 
but harmonized with the gems ; and it was altogether 
without qualm or scruple that Marie Antoinette was 
informed that Monsieur the Marquis De Ravignac 
waited her Majesty's good pleasure. 

A gracious but shadowy smile lighted up the pale 
and worn but still beautiful face of the Queen as her 
visitor entered ; and the proud reserve that was daily 
settling more heavily down upon her features yielded 
a little in the flush, half of charming confusion, half of 
amusement, at the perplexity of manner in which the 
visitor stood and gazed at the beautiful hand extended 
to him. It seemed as if his savoir faire had received 
some sudden and unexpected check; as if he were 
mentally debating the proper course to pursue with 
that hand. Ought it to be taken, or shaken, or both ? 
or kissed, and all three? The powers above only 
knew. Kissed — the visitor had some sort of an idea ; 

and he had no objection, none in the world, if only 

And then, with a perturbation that rarely ruffled the 
spirit of Margot Bouchard's son, he looked down at 
his own hands. 

"Ah, marquis," said the Queen, coming with her 
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woman's tact to the rescue, " if your left hand were 
even a thousand times more awkward than it appears 
to be, what shall it not be forgfiven for its companion's 
sake?" And she glanced towards his slinged arm. 
His face cleared. " The fame," continued Marie An- 
toinette, " of your good deeds at Soissons " 

" Ah, madame,'* interrupted the diffident hero, with 
something almost like a blush, "do not speak of 
them/' 

" Nay, but I must," insisted the Queen. " Is not 
all Paris ringfing with them ? Oh, I can tell you, mon- 
sieur, there are few who would not have killed that 
infamous wretch — who aimed at you only too well — on 
the spot, if he could have been caught." 

" Ah," languidly smiled my lord, " he was too clever 
for that. I assure your Majesty I should have felt 
really sorry if he had been." 

" You are always too generous, marquis," answered 
the Queen. " Few would go such a length as to say 
that heartily, as you do. Well, well, I will not pity 
you, then. You have your reward in the sympathy of 
all who really love France, and " 

" And in the felicity I enjoy of seeing your Majesty 
— ^h'm — once more." 

"Ah, marquis, have you turned flatterer? It was 
Marcelle of whom I was going to speak." 

" On my soul I am glad of that," he said, throwing 
off his suave tones, and speaking with almost savage 
bluntness, " for it is what I want to do." 

" You left her well ? " inquired the Queen. 

" She has left me, madame," he said, his brows knit- 
ting into a heavy frown. " She is apparently like all 
the other cat creatures of your sex 

" Monsieur ! " said the Queen, looking at him in 
amazement. 

" I entreat your Majesty's pardon," he went on, with 
a careless wave of his hand, " if I do not measure my 
words to please you. I find a difficulty" — and his 
voice grew thick — "under the circumstances. I say 
that my wife is like they say cats are so fond of doing, 
and has— run back to the old home. Eh ? And I " — 
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he added, fixing his eyes defiantly on the Queen — " I 
have come to fetch her back again. That's all." 

" Marquis," siid the Queen, rising proudly, " you are 
using strange words." 

" They're good enough French, I believe, madame. 
I learned grammar, anyhow, when I was a brat," he 
added, his eyes quailing shiftily under the Queen's 
glance. 

" You are nevertheless speaking in riddles," she said, 
calmly. 

" Am I so ? " he laughed, recovering his momentary 
confusion. " Well, they're for you to explain, then. 
In what corner of this big place of yours am I to find 
my wife ? There's the question ; and the sooner it's 
answered the better, or it mayn't be so pleasant for 
some people. I don't mean any disrespect to your 
Majesty, but it's criminal, don't you see, to harbor a 
man's lawful wife away from him. And considering 
all that's going on yonder," and he jerked his finger 
threateningly towards a window looking direct on the 
Hall of the Deputies, " I suppose you'll hardly care to be 
setting yourself above the law just now. Anyhow, the 
King wouldn't be best pleased you should, I fancy ; 
unless he's the idiot they say he is." 

" I do not know," said the Queen, pale with anger, 
not quite untouched by fear, as her astonished gaze 
followed the stridings to and fro of the infuriated man 
— •* I do not know what the law may be " 

" No," he interrupted with a loud laugh, " that's the 
worst of you always." 

" What the law may be in such a case," calmly con- 
tinued the Queen ; " but I do know that if Madame 
De Ravignac had fled here for protection from you, 
it would have been extended to her. They warned 
me against you long ago, monsieur. They suspected 
your designs " 

" Designs ! " he cried, turning on her ragefuUy. 

"They said you were a leveller, a demagogue, a 
traitor, who would not stop at seeing the very throne 
itself hurled down. I laughed them to scorn for their 
pains. Heaven help me ! I told them the King had 
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no faithfuUer servant than Maurice De Ravignac. 1 
would, I told these detractors of yours, trust you as I 
never before trusted living man. And I was true to 
my word ; for I gave you Marcelle DuchHstel, the best, 
the purest, bravest-hearted woman I knew. God for- 
give me for it. Yes, I thought I sealed her happiness 
then : and I thought too, that in her love, I was link- 
ing you to us, and to the cause of France, still closer. 

Well, I am well punished ; and she Oh, mon 

Dieu ! what has she done to deserve this ? What 
has she done ? No, Marquis," continued the Queen, 
after a momentary pause, " your wife is not here ; 
neither do I know where she is. Only this from my 
heart I pray — that you may not find her — that never 
again your eyes see hers ** 

" Woman ! " he shrieked, lifting his clenched 
fist. 

" A woman — Queen ; yes, as you will. So much a 
woman, that for a moment I almost feared you, for I 
thought you mad. So true a queen, that I command 
you never to set foot in my presence again." She 
turned and rang a small hand-bell. "The audience 
of Monsieur De Ravignac," she added, as her sum- 
mons was answered, " is ended." 

For an instant it seemed as if he was about to dis- 
pute his dismissal ; but a furtive glance stolen from the 
naughty figure of the Queen, to the face of the usher 
so stolidly waiting to conduct him from her presence, 
convinced him that he had no choice but to obey ; 
and with a low bow which she did not, or feigned not 
to see, and the baleful mockery of a smile on his livid 
and seething lips, he went out. " She shall pay for 
this day's work," he muttered, grinding his teeth, as 
he drove away in the glass coach. 

Once more alone, the Queen sank down upon a 
couch, and shivered with the thrill which old wives 
love to say, comes to remind people that some one is 
walking over their graves. ^' But, no, no," she broke 
forth at last, " he is surely mad. That changed 
manner, those brutal words, those savage eyes which 
used to be so brave and yet so gentle, that one might 



almost have envied the woman their best light fell on. 
Oh, Marcelle, my poor child, what has become of you ? 
My pretty dove, to think my wretchedness must 
touch even you ! and I thought this was to have made 
us all so happy. My pretty bright-eyed one, whom I 
swore to love and protect so carefully, to think it 
should come to this ! Marcelle ! child ! where are 
you now ? '* 

" Madame la Marquise is in the boudoir ? " inquired 
monsieur of the housekeeper, as he entered the hall 
on his return from the Chlteau. 

" Madame has not come back," answered Madame 
Pomard. 
16 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

THE DOMESTIC TROUBLES OF CXTIZEN CRASSUS 

Besides the facts of which some knowledge had 
been gleaned by the prisoner of the GriflFenfel^ were 
others, equally if not more significant, of which he 
was in entire ignorance. Among these was the arrest 
of the King and Queen ; and the anointed person of 
Louis rested on a coarse mattress in the Temple 
prison, while De Ravignac pictured him desponding, 
but still a King, in the palace of the Luxembourg. 
Stranger jumble of facts never had to be digested in 
one brain. Wonderful phantasmagoria all whirling to 
the chimes of that " Carillon National,** pretty Jittle 
tune which had been called " (^z, ira " this age of a 
time, now lost in that music of a midnight dream, 
the mighty chant of the Army of the Rhine. The 
prisoner spent hours in vain imaginings of what that 
patriot hymn could be like — 

•• AUons en&nts de la Patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrive, 
Contre nous, de la tyrannie 
L'etendard sanglajQt est lev^." 

And then, scattered amid the columns of those stray 
sheets, he came upon fragmentary lines of the thing 
now inspiring men to such deeds of heroism, now 
intoxicating them with the frenzy of bloodshed, now 
stealing the bitterness of death itself. What could it 
be like ? What could it be like ? And the chatter of 
the birds, and the torrent's eternal rushing were all his 
answer. 

And that deadly machine which had supplanted the 
hanging-post ? That novel toy constructed on old 
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lines — for there is nothing new under the sun — but so 
cleverly improved by ingenious Dr. Guillotin for ci- 
devant Monsieur De Paris, now called plain Citizen 
Sanson — more plainly still, the executioner. In a 
number of Citizen Camille*s journal, Maurice De Ra- 
vignac had the happy chance of coming upon a sketch 
of the guillotine. A strange-looking object. As 
much like a bed it was, stripped of all that makes a 
bed comfortable, as could well be conceived, with its 
long weigh plank just the least inch or so longer than 
the tallest man, and its gaunt, upright poles furnished 
with ropes and pulleys attached to the steel blade, 
whose lateral-shaped edge the blacksmith king himself 
had devised as more unfailing to its end. Untiringly 
that machine would work on for the nation from white 
dawn to blood-red sundown, at the rate of something 
short of two minutes a head, fixing and all. Up and 
down, as long as Sanson had an arm that would pull. 
Sometimes he did seem to be beginning to complain 
of its aching a bit ; and would delegate the pulleys to 
his amiable assistants. 

But the mad world must be mad indeed, ere it for- 
gets to eat, and drink, and enjoy itself. Blood might 
flood the gutters, and prisons be crammed, but amid 
all the varied details of Convention and Commune 
sayings and doings, De Ravignac would come upon 
trifling items of the domestic news of the day. Re- 
ports of gay suppers, and brilliant Republican re- 
unions and concerts. Critiques, too, on recent new 
plays, and quarrels in plenty among aristocrat and 
patriot actors and actresses, and of unceremonious 
arrests of the histrions for suspects, just as the curtain 
was about to go up, and so perhaps overleaf, details of 
the victim's deportment on the hideous public stage 
erected in the Place de Grfeve, the last boards his feet 
should ever tread. Then, besides death, were birth 
and marriage announcements; though not many of 
these last, because people had not got used to civil 
rites pure and simple ; and from one cause and 
another, there was a scarcity of priests ; and so they 
managed as well as they could without any formalities 
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at alL Omjugal differences, too, appeared as rife as 
ever — more rife than ever, it seemed to the captive of 
the Griffenfels, who devoured every letter of his old 
newspapers, from the first syllable of President Ver- 
gniaud's sublime words in the Hall of Convention, or 
the thunderings of Citizen Danton at the Cordeliers, 
to the price of dolls confectioned in the very tip-top of 
revolutionary toilettes at the " Red Cap and Bells " 
(formerly the " Fleur de Lis "). No ; certainly hus- 
band and wife seemed far from being of a mind to live 
one and indivisibly. 

One case of the sort he chanced upon, seemed from 
the manner in which reference was made to it, as a 
thing already sufficiently notorious. Phre Duchhte 
was at the pains to recapitulate the facts at some 
length; being desirous, in its accustomed ethical 
spirit, to illustrate as a warning to all whom it might 
concern, the fearful lengths to which aristocrat senti- 
mentality might drag females on. It appeared, then, 

that the Marquis De (for names were withheld), 

or rather ci-devant Marquis De , since the victim 

of this tangle of iniquity had long ago, as an advanced 

Eatriot, cast aside all distinctive tities, and was now 
nown as Citizen C- ^ had some three to four years 

previously, in an evil hour, married a ward of the 
Widow Capet, then called Queen of France. An out- 
break of patriots at Soissons, summoning ci-devant 

Marquis De (not then thoroughly emancipated 

from aristocratic prejudices, and still occupying under 
constitutional government, the post of colonel of dra- 
goons) to what he then conceived to be his duty ; but 
for which unhappy mistake, he has subsequently 
amply atoned by his patriotic services, all possibility, 
be it borne in mind, of military duty being rendered 
impossible for him, owing to the permanent disable- 
ment of the right hand from an unhealable wound in 
the aforesaid affray. But that in parenthesis. If, 
however, the modesty of the citizen prompted silence 
on the score of names, his magnanimity would hardly 
refuse to indulge his fellow-citizens the happiness of 
an identification which wins a silent sympathy to the 
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orator, known through the city's length and breadth, 
by the impressive and eloquent action of (if one might 
employ a figure of speech from the corrupt sources of 
heraldry) his sinister hand. The event of Citizen 
C *s summoning to Soissons had, by a curious con- 
currence of circumstance, taken place on the very day 
of his marriage with Mademoiselle D , thus sepa- 
rating him from his bride, ere the world could be so 
much as aware they were even one in name. De- 
tained by the wrist wound, and by other injuries even 
far more threatening to his precious life in Soissons 

Barracks, Citizen C returns, after an absence of 

some four to five weeks, to his mansion (as he then 
regarded it, though, in accordance with the sentiments 
kindled subsequently to such an ardent blaze in his 
patriot soul, he had magnanimously and gracefully 
made it over to the nation, even before the nation 
demanded it, together with his chateau on the coast 
of Calvados) in the street then known as the Rue 

de , not a hundred miles from the Palais Egalit6> 

formerly the Palais Royal, having previously apprised 
his wife of his return, by means of a letter, in which 
he desires her to quit Versailles, where she had 
remained under the protection of the woman Capet, 

otherwise Marie Antoinette, and repair to the Rue ^ 

in order to be in readiness to offer him a becoming 
welcome on his arrival, all efforts — and well mark this 
— having failed to induce her to attend his sick couch 
at Soissons. 

With a show of obedience, aggravating her subse- 
quent misdemeanor a thousandfold, this woman, arriv- 
ing on the afternoon of the day appointed, receives 
him with due respect, mingled, however, with a certain 

coyness, generously attributed by Citizen C to the 

very exceptional circumstances of the case, and which 
he is therefore disposed more to admire, than harshly 
to criticise. Now mark how his indulgence is re- 
warded. Excusing herself on the ground of fatigue, 
from accompanying her husband to supper, she retires 
to her dressing-room, attended by the housekeeper of 
the establishment, and then, having partaken of a 
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light and abstemious repast. Citizen C returns to 

his bride's apartments to find her flown I 

The motives of this conduct are so enigmatical, that 

Citizen C only finds himself able to attribute them 

to the fact of his wife being more sodden through 
with Roysdist notions than he had conceived; and 
doubtless during his frequent absences on duty, the 
Court party had undermined his salutary efforts at her 
guidance; and having discovered his intention (the 
gods know how, since he had not communicated it to 
Uving soul) of laying down title and wealth on the 
adtar of his countiv, the haughty spirit of the Austrian 
woman's minion had crush^ down all sense of duty, 
stifled out all natural affection, and she had taken to 
flight I 

It appeared more than probable that the priest who 
had performed the marriage ceremony for this couple, 
a canon of Notre Dame and a double-dyed Royalist, 
had aided and abetted the renegade wife's conceal- 
ment ; and so cleverly had this been done that every 
effort to discover her hiding-place had hitherto proved 
fruitless. The priest's atrocious pretext for this act 

being the monstrous assertion that Citizen C is not 

the ci-devant Marquis D at all ; but an impostor 

trading on that person's antecedents! This priest 
however, formerly known in his district under the 
name of P&re Mathieu, was now safely lodged in the 
Abbaye on the charge of anti-republican opinions ; and 
that he had not yet been permitted to embrace la guil- 
lotine, was because he was being reserved as a witness 
at the forthcoming process, instituted some time since 

by Citizen C against his wife, but delayed up till 

now by the enormous pressure of public affairs. 

Fire Duchine further added that patriots would feel 

their confidence so long reposed in Citizen C y as 

deputy for his department, more indissolubly cemented 
than ever, by the intelligence that with the concur- 
rence of Citizen C himself, the National Assembly 

had decreed the appropriation of the mansion in the 
Rue ' to the convenience of sufferers from raving 
madness^ cases of which appeared to be lamentably on 
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the increase in the city ; while the Calvados chateau 
and its appanages were to be devoted to the reception 
of foundling children. The latter ultimatum had, it ap- 
peared, given enormous umbrage to the tenantry of 
the district ; and they had risen to oppose what their 
superstitious ignorance called the place's desecration. 
The spirit of the peasantry of the western departments 
was, however, too notorious for this scandal to call for 
any comment ; and they must learn what was good 
for them. If they did not take kindly to the lesson, it 

must, as Citizen C himself hinted in his brilliant 

©ration of last night, be enforced by a few salutary 
suspensions among the countless apple-orchards of the 
district. 

Throughout that night, the prisoner of the Griffen- 
fels paced his prison floor like a caged lion ; and his 
jailer, when he brought him his bread and water in the 
morning, saw in his face, such a world of mute agony, 
that he determined to be more careful in the matter 
of dropping his old newspapers about; "For if he 
reads any more,*' he muttered to himself, as he picked 
up the fallen P^re Ducktne and crammed it into his 

Socket — "if he reads any more, his heart will quite 
reak." 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
IN THE RUE GUlfN^GAUD. 

In a narrow street leading out of the Rue Dau- 
phine, stood an old house, five of whose six floors 
counted each several rooms; but the peculiar con- 
struction of whose shoulder-gabled roof, admitted of 
only one small chamber in its topmost story. The as- 
cent to it once achieved, there was little fault to be 
found with this aerial apartment, and the extensive 
prospect of the back premises of the H6tel Britan- 
nique, more fully enjoyed by the front windows of the 
house's lower floors, was made up to it by its superior 
advantages in the matter of light and air. There were 
times, indeed, when it suffered a superabundance of 
these blessings ; and while in high summer-tide, the 
sun's rays would scorch through the vine creepers 
trailing about its tiny casemate, the winds of heaven 
had been known in winter to visit it too roughly, 
shaking its little old lattice parlously for the heads of 
the passers below. 

There had been a time when this room had been a 
thorn in the flesh to the proprietor of the house, on 
account of the difficulties he met with in letting it to 
any eligible tenant ; and riff-raff lodgers were not for 
his market. One might as well live in a lighthouse 
lantern, all the respectable persons said, as climb those 
ladder stairs every time you went in and out. And so 
for months the little chamber had remained unten- 
anted; until late one sultry July afternoon, there 
came a woman, whose neat appearance betokened her 
to be of the better-to-do class of workpeople, and hav- 
ing glanced round the apartment, and contemplated 
its steep approach with eyes not destitute of approval, 
she nodded, and saying it would suit well enough, laid 
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down her bundle, done up in a red and white bor- 
dered blue handkerchief, and a week's rent in advance, 
and put the door-key, grown somewhat rusty from 
long disuse, in her pocket. Having furnished the fur- 
ther information that her name was 6loise, she ap- 
peared to consider negotiations complete. The land- 
lord, however, who was his own Cerberus, ventured, as 
he inscribed the name in his book, to observe that 
6loise gave one the impression of a Christian name, 
and when his new lodger vouchsafed no comment on 
this profound remark, he looked up interrogatively, 
and reiterated it. 

" Does it not please you ? '* she said. 

"Ah! can there be one more charming?" he re- 
joined. " It is simply that one infers that — in short, 
that it is too excellent to be an isolated one." 

" I see," said filoise, in contemptuous tones. " They 
told me you were a patriot ; but patriots do not set 
store by such formalities ; and I, for my part^ prefer 
to live where it is enough that I am Citizeness Eloise." 
And she took up her bundle, and held out her hand 
for the return of her trust money. 

"Eh, morbleu!" protested the concierge, jingling 
the earnest in the pocket to which he had transferred 
it. "I should like to see the man who'd dare to 
question my patriotism, Citizeness filoise." And, 
without further discussion, he shut the door on his 
new lodger, and made his escape downstairs, leaving 
her to arrange the contents of the blue handkerchief, 
and to dispose the furniture of the little room as best 
pleased her fancy. 

It was not done without some taste ; and soon she 
had endowed the place with an aspect of comfort not 
always to be met with in attics, any more than it is 
in palace drawing-rooms. The metamorphosis accom- 
plished, she put on her shawl again, and went out, 
wending her steps towards the Rue Saint Honors, 
where she entered the establishment of a fashionable 
modiste, and, after the lapse of about half an hour, 
reappeared in the street with a light milliner's basket 
on her arm. Then, after pursuing her way briskly a 
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short distance up the Rue de Richelieu, she slackened 
her pace as she neared the high wall fronting the 
H6tel de Ravignac, and, finally shrouded from observa- 
tion by the darkness, for it was nearly nine o'clock, 
she came to a halt, and stood for some time scanning 
its brilliantly lighted windows with eager, curious 
eyes. At last, with a heavy sigh, she hurried on, by 
way of the Faubourg St. Antoine, till, arriving at its 
outskirts, she stood in a vast space blocked up with 
huge masses of broken and blackened stone, strewn 
with a wild upheaval of charred wood, iron chain, 
spent shot, empty powder barrels, shattered pikes and 
musketry, while shreds of blue and red cloth and 
bloodstained rags, tossed hither and thither in the 
night wind, amid these evidences of ruin and of some 
prolonged mortal struggle. But all now was silence 
and solitude, save for the dark figures of the patrols, 
as they glided in their blue uniforms, like apparitions, 
amid the black chaos. 

For some time Citizeness Eloise stood lost in con- 
templation of the scene of destruction before her; 
lifting her eyes at intervals from it to mid-air, with 
earnest intensity, as though she were striving to pict- 
ure to herself the place's aspect a month — a week — 
nay, but two days since, when eight embattled towers 
of almost fabulous thickness, frowned amid their black 
wall-curtains in all the pride of seeming invulnerability ; 
and gradually as she looked, the stern fixity of her 
features yielded to a smile of satisfaction, and she 
turned from the spot, retracing for the most part the 
route she had come. She had not gone far, when the 
voice of a man leaning against the doorpost of a dingy 
cabaret, distinguished by the sign of the " Trois £cus," 
addressed her by name, bidding her a good evening, 
and adding that it was a sight for sore eyes to see her 
again, and what might have become of Gervais 
Bouchard ? Did she by any chance know ? he added, 
with a significant leer on his sodden lips. Eh, well, he 
meant no offence, not he, went on the man, marking 
Eloise's gathering frowns as he carefully knocked the 
ashes from his pipe, and proceeded to refill it from a 
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wisp of coarse tobacco, which he dragged out of his 
pocket. Certainly not; but people had been talking 
strange things about that Gervais Bouchard there. 
One tale was, that he had gone as lacquey to some 
fine lord or another; but that was incredible, to his 
idea — altogether not to be believed. All the same. 
It was certain he never came now to drink his little 
glass at the " Trois ficus." Perhaps it was true, as 
others said, that he had enlisted, and was with General 

Dumouriez 

v" Perhaps. Can I tell?" hurriedly interrupted 
filoise. " He might do worse. Good-night," she 
added, and hurried on. 

" I'll swear now," grunted the man, looking after 
her, " she knows where he is. Please yourself then. 
Keep your knowledge as dark as you like, for all I 
care," he went on, sulkily restoring his pipe to his 
mouth. "It's he's the fool, to go getting himself 
riddled through with bullets, or turning lacquey when 
he was such a scholar, and might get all his price for 
setting his fine ideas on paper. ' Pfere Duchdne ' was 
only saying so an hour ago on this very doorstep to 

the actor fellow What's his name? Klootz. 

And that he'd give the returns of a week's issue of his 
joumaly to lay finger on him/* 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

WAITING FOR' MAURICE. 

•* Where am I ? " said Marcelle, when at last, as 
consciousness flickered feebly back upon her dulled 
brain, she gazed wonderingly, from the bed where 
she lay, round the rough plaster walls of the attic of 
Citizeness feloise. 

" With me, madame," answered filoise, her face 
brightening at the sound of the voice, which she was 
beginning to fear had grown silent forever, so deep 
and lasting had been Marcelle's swoon. " And who am 
I ? " she added, reading the question in the upturned 
face. " A friend," she went on, putting to her lips a 
spoonful of the warm bouilli she had ready prepared 
for her. 

"And " said Marcelle, glancing fearfully from 

the dark, pitying eyes to the door, as she strove to 
take the offered food. 

" Where are you ? Safe, I tell you, my poor child. 
No one dare come here," said Eloise. " Sleep now in 
peace." And like the tired-out creature she was, 
Marcelle's eyes closed again, and she sank into a deep, 
prolonged sleep. 

The roar of wheels far below, and the cries of the 
street hawkers mingling in full chorus, told of day 
being far advanced when she awoke again ; and after 
awhile, rising noiselessly from the bed, she crossed the 
floor, and came beside the little table at which 
Citizeness filoise sat, absorbed in turning over the con- 
tents of the milliner's basket she had brought in on 
the previous night from the Rue St. Honors ; a curi- 
ous mixture of feminine interest and of contempt 
struggling in her features, as she unrolled the lengths 
of rich satin and velvet 
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'* It was very foolish of you, my woman, to under- 
take such fallals as these. Calico blouses, and such- 
like things are the work for you. Leave these alone ; 
they'll only get you into trouble," she muttered to 
herself, laughing quietly as she refolded the work. 

" It is only for the fingers of aristocrats like You, 

madame, awake?" she said, interrupted in her little 
soliloquy, by the touch of Marcelle's hand upon her 
shoulder. 

" Yes, yes, long ago," answered Marcelle hurriedly, 
'* but I have been trying to He still and think. You 

see, madame, I Ah ! " she broke off imploringly, 

" tell me what it all means ? " 

"Simply," answered ^oise, "that you fainted in 
the street — there, down by the Pont Neuf." 

" The Pont Neuf ! " said Marcelle, passing her hand 
across her eyes. " Yes, yes, I remember now. The 
guard tried to stop me ; and if it had not been for the 
man — do you know who he was, madame ? — the little 
thin man in the blue coat ? " 

" Little men in blue coats are not so uncommon," 
smiled Eloise. " But he attacked that great Goliath 
of a sentry, did he ? No, I did not see him. I wish I 
had. But it was not there ; it was on this side of the 
bridge, close by this house, that I met you ; buying 
bread, you know." 

But the wistful attentness in Marcelle's eyes, showed 
that she knew it now for the first time. 

"I had come out to do my marketing," went on 
Eloise. 

" It was very late for that," commented Marcelle, 
with a ring of suspicious incredulity in her tones. 
"The middle of the night! " 

" Madame, no, forgive me. It was very early — four 
o'clock. , I am a woman of the People," coldly an- 
swered Eloise, " and the People must begin early, and 
end late, if they want bread enough to keep life in 
them." 

"Yes — yes, I know; and bread is dear; and I had 
no money. Not a sou. And you offered to lend me 
some. It was very generous of you," 
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Eloise laughed. " Do not mock me, madame," she 
said, glancing at Marcelle's dress. " There is no gen- 
erosity in lending to rich people. I would not pass a 
dog in distress ; and I have given you shelter. That 
is all." 

" Heaven reward you." 

" I do not ask it. Will you go home now ? " 

" Home ! home ! " said Marcelle, gazing piteously 
round the little chamber. " Ah, mon Dieu ! where is 
that ? My home. I have no home." 

Eloise shrugged her shoulders, and smiled incredu- 
lously. " Rest a bit longer," she said, " till you are 
quite yourself again." 

" I know what you think," said Marcelle, in quiet, 
grave tones. "That I am mad. But you are not 
more sane than I am. Ah, say, madame — say you be- 
lieve that I am not mad, and I will tell you of the 

hideous " A deep flush dyed her wan face, and 

her voice faltered. " But no, no, I will not. You are 
too good — ^the shameful story shall never offend you. 
You would never believe — never understand. No." 

"As you will, madame. I seek no confidences. 
Shall I accompany you home? " 

Marcelle was silent. " Do you see the river there ? " 
she said at last, pointing from where she stood, to the 
Seine sparkling in the midday sunshine. " Sooner 
than go back to that house I came from, I shall msdce 
that my home. He would not find me there." 

" He ? your husband I " said filoise, glancing again 
at the golden marriage token encircling Marcelle's 
finger. 

Marcelle laughed dreamily, and shook her head. 
" Oh, Love ! Love,! " she murmured, as if the very 
consciousness of Eloise's presence had escaped her. 
" Where are you ? Husband ! — No, no, listen. I tell 
you, you are ,so good. You must be so good," she 
insisted, as Eloise's head shook an emphatic dis- 
claimer. " I see it in your face. You would not 
betray me." 

" That is another matter," said Eloise. " It is of 
course sacred, what you tell me." 
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*^ You swear it — hy heaven ? " 

"If you please, madame. Or by earth, which is 
more sure. Speak freely." 

" He — that man who calls himself my husband — is 
not my husband. You understand ? ** 

" Oh, oh ! " said filoise, who thought she did ; and 
her tones regained some of their cold indifference. 
**And you are perhaps tired of his companionship. 
Is that it?" 

"Tired of You mistake me," said Marcelle, 

also congealing. " I saw him — this man — ^yesterday 
for the first time. For ten minutes. Dieu I It was 
like some fearful hundred years. But it was ten 
minutes — no more — hardly so long — in the presence 
of ever so many people. Then I escaped." 

" And that man ? " said Eloise, growing interested 
in spite of herself. " Where did he come from ? 
Who was he ? " 

"Do I know? Do you think I asked that? I 
know only that I was waiting there for Maurice; 

and " 

^ " Maurice ! Did you say Maurice ? " demanded 
Eloise. 

"That is his name. My husband's. But he, you 
see^ is dead," calmly continued Marcelle. 

Eloise gazed at the saddened resignation of her 
strange guest's face, and wondered whether indeed it 
was some poor insane creature she was harboring, or a 
woman strong in the strength of despair. 

" He was killed. Oh, yes. Didn't you understand 
that? There was not a braver solaier in all the 
King's regiments than my Maurice, and they killed 
him. 

" But you were waiting for him, you said ? " said 
Eloise, her old suspicion gathering strength. 

" Yes ; that was what made it all so bitter, bitter 
cruel. Yes, madame, I was waiting for him. They 
gave me a letter which they said he had written to 
me with his own poor hurt hands, telling me of his 
coming home ; but Maurice never wrote it. I 
thought — I told myself then, he must have done 
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it. And while I was glad, still I was sorry, be^ 

cause No, madame, Maurice never could have 

written that letter. Did they think it was kind, I 
wonder, to deceive me? Well, they were wrong. 
It was cruel to try and hide his death from me. 
You see I suspected something all along. They 
should have told me, should they not ? I could have 
borne that, because one can die too. I hope it may 
be soon," she added wistfully, "very soon." 

"Hush! Hush!" 

" It is so hard to think how easily one can do it ; '* 
and Marcelle's gaze wandered back to the river. 
"And yet " 

"Yet you dare not," said Eloise contemptuously. 

" No, I dare not. He was so good, and brave, and 
unselfish. There was nothing he would not endure 
for others. So hopeful and patient, and I, you see, 
am his wife. Could I dare to be a coward ? No, I 
tell you, I must wait — ^wait. * Till I come to claim 
you, my darling. Till I come.* Those were his last 
words. Hark ! Hush ! " And she laid her finger 
softly on Eloise's hand. " I hear it now. His voice. 
Oh, I hear it always — clear as you hear the wind 
that blows so softly among the leaves here. ' Till I 
come. Till I come.' So that, you see, I must wait 

— wait patiently. But ," and she shivered, and 

gazed round like some gentle, hunted animal. 

" Will you wait here with me ? " said £loise. 

"With you?" A gleam of almost like gladness 
shone into the troubled eyes. 

^* Ay, you'll be safe enough, poor child. No finger 
shall touch you here against your will. They should 
feel it, who dared to try. Stay if you like. It's a 
poor home. I am poor. I earn my own living." 

" I — I had a fancy that you " stammered 

Marcelle. 

" You fancied what?" said Eloise, sharply. 

" Ah, pardon me — ^that you, too, were married." 

" No," said Eloise, with a disdainful smile, but 
flushing from crimson to ashen pallor, " I have not 
attained that distinction. So you see," she hurried 
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on» with an uneasy laugh, ''you must not call me 
madame any more." 

"Ah, mademoiselle " 

" Nor that neither/* she said, laughing more cheerily, 
" You see one doesn't care to be called an old made- 
moiselle, as I should be beginning to be. It isn't con- 
sidered a complimentary title. Heaven knows why 

not though. For my ^ part Well, no, call me 

Citizeness — Citizeness Eloise. That's the name I like. 
And you — ah, shall I give you a new name ? They're 
coming quite into fashion, you know," said Eloise, 
perceiving the discomposure the challenge had caused. 

" Nay," said Marcelle, " my Christian name is 
Marcelle." 

"As you please. What was I telling you? Ah, 
that I am poor; and work at this sort of thing for 
my living. That is," she amended, with a rather 
rueful smile, " I'm going to try. Madame Carfaxe — 
you have heard of her ? " 

Marcelle nodded. Many a magnificent toilette the 
famous Court dressmaker had concocted for Made- 
moiselle Duch4stel — her bridal dress, and the rich but 
simple one she had on, not forgotten. 

"Well, the confiding creature — it is true we are 
old acquaintance — ^has absolutely given me a chance 
with these," and filoise tossed over the work samples. 
" She declined at first, but I told her she didn't know 
how clever I was. You see, I fancied it play work, 
that any idiot could do. But it isn't." 

" No," said Marcelle, taking in her slender hands a 
strip of the velvet, and examining with instinctive 
feminine interest the exquisite design drawn on it. 
" But it wants only care. I can show you how to 
do it, if vou'U let me. You'll be clever at it in a 
week," she went on, glancing at filoise's hands. 
" See, they call this featnering, and this brick stitch. 
You put your silk over the strands so. Oh, I've done 
yards of it, and her Majesty always says " 

" Antoinette ! " 

Marcelle started in confusion. " Ah," she said, 
quickly recovering herself, "long ago—you must 
17 
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understand — yes, ever so long ago, somebody carried 
her Majesty a piece of my brick stitching. It was so 
well done that they said it was fit for a Queen's eyes." 

" And you were proud of that I " 

"Ah, well," blushed Marcelle. "Now, you will 
think I am horribly vain. But you see, Citizeness 
Eloise, I wanted to show you I might be trusted to 
teach you, and to work too. If I stay here with you, 
I must work too. That will be a great pleasure," 
sighed Marcelle. " Do you think Madame Carfaxe 
can give us work enough for both ? " 

She did more. The garnitures and passementeries 
executed in the little gable attic overlooking the Seine 
by Citizeness l^loise and that invalid sister of hers, 
were at a premium. No one ever saw the invalid sis- 
ter. She was terribly delicate, £loise said. The 
merest breath of a strange voice was often too much 
for her nerves; and strangers were therefore never 
invited to mount that little ladder staircase ; but all 
that in no way prevented their turning out em- 
broideries that were simply creations. Such marvels 
of daintiness and of fancy, that it seemed as if fairies' 
fingers had done them ; and if those hands sometimes 
ached again, their pain kept under the aching of two 
hearts, as only hard work can. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
PROBLEMS. 

There were moments, however, when Eloise's 
needle dropped idly, and she would fall to gazing in- 
tently on the beautiful face before her, as it bent over 
the gold and silver threads, and strive to read it. But 
while a kind, or a merry word, or a flaw in her work 
would bring a faint transient smile or a frown to the 
mobile features, these were like the summer day 
breezes and cloudlets that touch the surface of some 
unfathomable lake, but leave its depths unstirred. 

" Among the sins of Eloise Daumas, however, vulgar 
feminine curiosity was not to be counted. To live 
and let live was a salient characteristic of her nature ; 
but brains duller than hers, must have been quickly 
roused to a perception of the possible existence of 
some link connecting her fate with that of this woman 
she was sheltering; and speedily this perception 
forced itself upon hen Yet she dared not look it in 
the face; and strove to tell herself it could not be. 
Why, were there not scores of desolate women, 
wedded, ay, and unwedded too, adrift in Paris ? And 
hundreds of Maurices. And for the rest of the evi- 
dence, it did but point away from her suspicions; 
since this girl as often as you were pleased to put the 
question to her, would tell you that her Maurice was 
dead. Shot — yes, at Soissons undoubtedly ; but then 
as to Maurice De Ravignac, beyond some trifling in- 
jury to his hand or his wrist, Eloise was not aware of 
his having sustained any hurt. Gervais had said noth- 
ing about it. He had told her nothing more of this 
aristocrat, than that he was a luxurious, proud, des- 
potic creatjire— one of the pestilent class, which to 
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exterminate by fair means or foul fthough in such a 
cause what means could be foulr) was an act of 
supremest virtue ; and in being accessory to her lover's 
crime, she had suffered less compunction than she 
would have felt at crushing some noxious reptile 
among her currant bushes. 

The extremes of a passionate naturejs strength and 
weakness met in, and dominated Eloise Daumas. 
She knew no mediums in love and hate ; and counted 
no costs. Her heart had long ago been given to 
Gervais Bouchard. She believed with a blind faith, 
and a silent enthusiasm in her clay idol — holding it for 
purest gold. He never tired of telling her that there 
was no such patriot as he in all France — ^poor France ! 
And then luring her to participation in his treachery, 
had spoken with all the fluent eloquence of his tongue, 
of the day, so near now, when the dark story of their 
night's work would resound from end to end of the 
land, and he would be hailed as one of its greatest 
deliverers. In the meantime she must hold her 
tongue about it. It was of course, abominable, dis- 
tressing, disgusting to think that he must lend himself 
to ape the aristocrat; but, as he added, with an 
expressive shrug, what could he do ? What alterna- 
tive was there ? The Marquis De Ravignac had been 
due that day in Paris. His non-appearance would at 
once have raised a hue-and-cry ; and prematurely to 
elicit any such stir, was to ruin the whole vast project 
for the national well-being this modern Brutus had in 
his head. The one course lay in the plan he had 
confided to feloise. She would see how he was going 
to play his hand for that round, and afterwards — well 

And here Gervais Bouchard's eloquence failed 

him, or else the eS:altation of his feelings choked out 
mere speech, and would expend itself in an embrace 
of the trim waist, and such kisses on the ripe red lips, 
as dispersed all their sad, almost sullen, gravity, and 
made of Eloise Daumas just one more among the 
band of women sacrificed to men's vile and paltry 
ambitions. 

That De Ravignac had a wife was even questionably 
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in her mind. Some passing words dropped by the 
frequenters of the guest-parlor of "The Old Black 
Wolf," about some great Paris gentleman's private 
marriage at Versailles, had indeed caught her ear ; but 
she only first found the memory of them returning to 
haunt her, as she looked at the face of her companion, 
and burning at last into her very soul, so that one 
evening, thrusting aside her embroidery, and com- 
plaininj of the room's stifling heat, she put on her 
shawl, and, going down into the street, asked the first 
person she met to direct her to the house of Pfere 
Mathieu. Threading the labyrinth indicated, she 
soon found herself knocking at his door. 

" Will you be seated ? " said the priest, who was at 
home, as he laid down the journal he was scanning. 

" Thanks, monsieur," she answered, hurriedly. " I 
have but one question to ask. You will answer it 
frankly?" 

« Why not, my child ? Speak.'' 

" You are acquainted with the Marquis De Ravignac 
—yes?" 

" Assuredly," smiled the priest ; " he is my nephew." 

"Ah," she said, looking at his face with eager 
scrutiny, "He has a wife? He is married — do you 
know?" 

"Who should know it better?** he answered, in 
half-amused, half-wondering tones, " since it was I who 
made them one." 

" And she," said Eloise, pressing her hand on her 
heart, " a Court lady, a " 

" Mademoiselle Duch^stel. Will you not sit down 
a moment to recover your breath ? " 

"Duchistel?'! 

" Marcelle Duchistel, one of the Queen's ladies of 
honor." 

"When?" 

" When were they married ? Ah," sighed Pfere 
Mathieu, " nearly two months since ; though I can 
scarcely bring myself to believe it is so long. And 
yet," and he sighed again as his eyes wandered to the 
newspaper, on which, after his inevitable custom, Tobi 
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had established himsdf, paper-weight fashion, " and 
yet there have been changes of almost years since 
then." 

" You have of course seen them — seen this happy 
pair since their wedding-day, mon pfere ? ** 

" Mademoiselle — no. And I reproach myself. But 
I have been ailing lately ; and unable to get through 
my ordinary duties ; and I have been hoping that my 
nephew would have waived ceremony with an old 
man, and made me a little visit. He has always been 
to me as a son." 

" Notwithstanding your differing political views ? " 

" I am not conscious of any difference," said Pfere 
Mathieu, his gaze wandering from the dark eager eyes 
of his visitor, to the knot of national ribbons on her 
breast." 

" Then " she began. 

" Pardon me for interrupting you," said Pfere 
Mathieu. "Your time is equally precious with my 
own, I make no doubt. I can tell you no more of the 
Marquis De Ravignac, than the intelligence of him 
which reached me in this letter I received from a 
friend at Soissons within the hour. From it I learn 
that the injuries he suffered in the revolt there, in- 
stead of being the trifles he would have had me 
believe, were in fact almost his death ; and he is still 
somewhat invalided. You understand ? " She bowed 
her head. " To-morrow I hope to atone for all such 
apparent unkindness on my part, by going to the Rue 
de Richelieu to see him." 

" And Madame la Marquise ? " she said quickly. 

" Certainly. I anticipate that pleasure." 

" Then you do not know what is said ? " 

"Mademoiselle — citizeness," coldly said Pfere Ma- 
thieu, " I have neither leisure nor inclination for hear- 
say." 

" The scandal ! " she insisted desperately. 

" That," said the priest icily, " I do not look for in 
connection with the name of De Ravignac." She 
smiled bitterly. He marked it, and added with fire, 
"I heed no slanderous side winds; if there be any. 
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And I expect from others the frankness I show.'* She 
was silent. " Be good enough to speak plainly." 

" I wish to do no less, mon pfere/* she said, in 
steadier tones. " I desire to know if beyond all ques- 
tion she — these two are man and wife? *' 

" Mademoiselle," said the priest, with a flush of in- 
dignation mounting to his worn, pale brow, " if your 
earnestness did not plead for you, I should beg you 
to go and amuse yourself with idler persons than 
myself." 

" But as it is, mon pfere ? " she said, with a strange 
mingling of deference, and of eager defiance. " As it 
is?" 

" As it is, perhaps I should do better to refer you 
to the Sacristan of Notre Dame, who has the charge 
of the marriage register books. He will without doubt 

satisfy your I must be forgiven if I call it your 

curiosity." 

" What if I had a claim on Maurice de Ravignac ? " 
she said. 

He started slightly, and then smiled, and bit his lip, 
as if vexed at some fleeting fancy of his own. " He 
would be more anxious than yourself to see it ad- 
justed," he answered. " You must be aware of that, 
if you know the Marquis De Ravignac personally." 

" Good-night, mon pfere," she said, walking slowly to 
the door. 

" Heaven be with you," he returned stiffly. 

" If you were not a priest," she murmured to herself, 
as she heard the door close softly, but unmistakably, 
upon her, " I would have liked to ask your blessing. 
You gave me what is harder to find than pearls on a 
dunghill — a plain answer to a plain question. Shall I 
find that where I am going now?" And with set, 
stem face she hurried on, soon, however, to be forced 
to a momentary halt, with a little knot of other pedes- 
trians, in order to allow a huge glass coach to rattle 
past. 

" That was the Marquis De Ravignac," said one of 
the group to another at his elbow. " Did you see the 
motto on the panels? — * Honor before all.' 
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" I was looking at monsieur himself," said his com- 

E anion. "A fine fellow I daresay. But we might 
ave been the dust under his feet, by the way he 
glared at us.'* 

" Let him do it while he can," savagely laughed a 
third. " For my part, it was at those apes hanging on 
behind, that I should have enjoyed flinging a nice 
little stone. The coxcombs ! And that one on this 
side grinning at us ! Cent diables ! but did you see 
how I grinned back ? " 

The angry cit's conception of reprisals was, how- 
ever, thrown away on Jolyot, whose eyes were all 
engaged in casting friendly glances of recognition 
from his eminence, on Mademoiselle Daumas; but 
monsieur inside the coach, was not at the pains to 
vouchsafe the shadow of any such civility, and the 
gloom on her face deepened, as she hurried on 
through a network of by-streets, till she reached the 
low, dark doorway of a neglected-looking house, from 
whose damp and dust-encrusted windows the yellow 
gleams of oil-lamps streamed dingily out into the 
twilight. Passing in by the dark and narrow passage 
to the foot of the stairs leading to the floor above, 
she encountered a youth, whose lean and cadaverous 
features were set off by plentiful smears of ink. In 
reply to some word she addressed to him, he lifted his 
black forefinger upwards, as he stood aside to let her 
ascend, and explained that Citizen Hubert had been 
gone away some time ; but that the citizen sub-editor 
had just come in, and then the devil — of a compositor 
— winked, and disappeared in the obscurity of the 
ground-floor department of the establishment, which 
was the printing-office of Pdre Duchdne. 
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CHAPTER XL!. 

••pfeRE DUC^^E." 

The material evidences of literary labor showed 
also very conspicuously on the person of Citizen 
Hubert's right hand — the brilliant journalist whose 
articles made the life and soul of the famous news- 
paper. No one but himself and Hubert exactly knew 
where Hubert had found such a treasure. Some 
declared that he was no other than one Gervais 
Bouchard — ^a fellow not without brains, who had 
once, and not so long ago neither, helped at the dirty 
work of a printer and bookseller's premises in the 
Rue St. Honors. Others laughed the assertion to 
scorn; and with significant nods and winks, said it 
would be seen one of these fine days what stuff he 
had been manufactured out of; and whether pigs* 
ears couldn't be made of siljc purses, even if the con- 
verse was not attainable by the cleverest conjuring. 
In the meantime Hubert chuckled over his acquisi- 
tion, and generously paid his contributor the fabulous 
prices he chose to ask for his labors ; trembling lest 
the other brigands of editors should outbid the disin- 
terested creature, and he should cast himself into the 
arms of TAe Friend of the People^ or such-like scum of 
journalistic literature flooding Paris. 

This talented person's intimate understanding of 
the powerful agency of outward effect for producing 
inward conviction, led him to hover between the two 
extremes of toilettes affected by the leading patriots. 
There were men who were beginning to hold dirt and 
rags as prime constituent elements of giorious 
Liberty ; and there were other prim prigs who wore 
pure white linen, and coats blue and stainless as 
heaven's own azure, and looked as if they lived in 
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band-boxes when not before the public eye. Each 
method had its advantages ; the first undoubtedly 
charmed the people on their own great equalizing 
principal. The other more pleased himself individ- 
ually, since he loved purple and fine linen ; and the 
peculiar conditions under which he was at the moment 
living, happily favored his acquiring the popularity he 
thirsted for, with no sacrifice worth mentioning of his 
own nice tastes; and borrowing an idea from his 
coadjutor Hubert, who was publicly the inflexible, 
cynical patriot, and privately the softest, most fascinat- 
ing creature conceivable, he elected, for the present 
at least, to satiate his thirst for popularity, by being 
squalidly attired in the printing-office and at the clubs, 
and to indulge his appetite for the fleshpots of finery, 
only in the sanctity of private life. 

At the present moment therefore, spending himself, 
as he was, in the service of the nation, inkstains 
besmeared the breast of his half-open shirt, and the 
ragged sleeves were clotted with similar evidences of 
his labors ; and when, as 6loise Daumas approached 
the great apostle of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 
and he laid his hand on her arm to draw her closer, 
his fingers left on its alabaster smoothness, a row of 
black lines, like prison bars, and when she frowned 
and pointed to the source of her annoyance, he 
laughed loudly, and said the contrast was charming. 
" And altogether," he went on, in high good humor, 
gazing at her with all the daring admiration of his 
bold eyes, "you are distractingly handsome to- 
night." 

" Did you think so," she said, wrenching herself free 
of him, "when you passed me half an hour ago in 
your fine carriage ? " 

" Come now feloise," he said, laughing shiftily ; 
" why do you throw that in my face ? Can I help the 
force of circumstances ? " 

" And how long," she said, " are they going to last 
— these circumstances ? " 

" Plague ! That's more than I can quite tell. 
Things move fairly fast; but we must be cautious, 
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and in the meantime we have still the husk of a 
king." 

" And husks of marquises. Grand Dieu ! What a 
farce ! To think " — and she laughed drearily — " to 
think of you being taken for the true grain, Gervais ! 
But men are such dull animals, and — and I suppose 
your lordship is not troubled with women about your 
lordship's hotel?" 

" I keep them, of course, at their proper distance," 
he said, in virtuous tones. "All but one." She 
started. "Ah! make your mind easy, my dear," he 
went on, smiling at the sight of her quivering face and 
flashing eyes, with the infinite enjoyment he always 
experienced in playing with edged tools ; " she was 
troublesome ; and I sent her packing." 

"His wife, Gervais?" she murmured tremulously. 

" Whose wife, Madame Tragedy Muse ? " demanded 
he. 

" Maurice De Ravignac's." 

It was his turn to start. " Who told you he had 
one?" 

Her lips closed firmly. " I asked you merely," she 
said at last. 

"Why, no," he said, with the assumption of a 
laugh, and resuming his pen. " If you must know, 
it was old Madame Pomard, the housekeeper in the 
Rue Richelieu. You see, she and her infernal old 
chatterbox of a husband had been forty years about 
the place ; and knew a deal too much ; so I gave them 
a month's wages, and — let them go. They didn't 
seem to object so much as I expected they would. 
They said I was changed. Eh, filoise ? There was 
impertinence for you ! That comes of keeping one's 
servants too long. Not what I used to be ; and if 
they could not give me satisfaction, et cetera^ et cetera^ 
and then out they went. He did at least, piping his 
eye. As to the old woman, she tried the silent, 
indifference game; and I fancy her canting old 
magpie of a husband got it hot and strong for his 
weakness, when they found themselves out in the 
street" 
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" And Maurice De Ravignac's wife ? " she said, as if 
she had not heard his last words. 

" Who told you he had one, I say ? " he reiterated, 
bending his head close over his pen, as he scratched 
it along the paper, and muttering the words as it 
produced them: ^^ And is it^ we ask you. Frenchmen 
and citizens, to the intrigues and greed of such monsters 
as these, that our beloved — It's a He, I tell you ! — our 
beloved — a cursed lie ! " 

" Oh, no," she said, in sturdy tones ; " no, I tell you. 
Listen, Gervais ; such a romantic story ! " 

"Diable!" he muttered under his l>reath, as he 
held his pen suspended, and his eyes fixed on the 
paper before him. 

" It appears,** went on Eloise, " that the Marquis 
De Ravignac had been married only the afternoon of 
the very day he was summoned to Soissohs." 

"Who says that?" he said, half-raising his head 
and glowering absently across his manuscript. 

" All the world, love." ^' 

"Duck's quack!" 

" Yes, all the journals are full of it— e^^cepting Pire 
DucKtne. And now she has disappeared — run away, 
apparently ; and the question is, they say, where is this 
Marquise De Ravignac? " 

" Precisely," he said, laughing hysterically. " Well, 
it appears to me easily answered. There is no such 
woman." 

" Oh, but yes, yes. That is to proved. And 

Can't you see that I am anxious on your account, 
Gervais, mon ami. Think if she should claim you ? " 

" I shouldn't mind much," said the gallant Gervais. 

"And I, Gervais?" she said, in the same calm 
tones, but with a strange glitter beneath the long, 
dark eyelashes. 

" Ma belle," he said airily, " you would be as you 
must always be if you live to a hundred — a distract- 
ingly delightful creature ; but a fish altogether out of 
water as Madame la Marquise ; and " 

" And your wife ? " 

" As you say. In the first place I am not a mar- 
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rying man ; neither by nature nor education. My 

principles won't countenance it. And then No, 

don't sigh for the moon, my dear; you won't get it." 
And the sub-editor resumed his pen, which he had 
laid aside for a moment, and diligently wrote on: 
*'^ Above aUy man must be free — unshackled as the birds 
of the airy and the brutes of " 

"Gervais/' she hissed, seizing pen, and :fingers, and 
all in her convulsive grasp, " do you know what you 
say? What you do? Why do you insult me like 
this? Why are you so hard, so cruel to me, who ask 
of you only one kind look, one gentle word for all 
I have done — mon Dieu ! — for all I have done for 
you ? " and her voice sank to a moaning sob. " Think 
of it. Think, Gervais, if there is a heaven above " 

" Ah, bah ! " he said, trying to shake her off. 

" If purity and honesty are holy things," she went 
on, "what am I?" 

" Upon my honor," he said, with a mocking laugh, 
"I never knew you so troublesome. Why do you 
come plaguing me like this? You must unlearn these 
heroics, my dear, if we are to continue on our old 
pleasant little footing. I dpn't care for them. Par- 
ticularly when that imp is waiting just outside there 
for this. I do wish," and he glanced uneasily from 
his incomplete task, towards a httiie slip of glass in 
the wall, "you'd mind what you're about. He can 
see you ever so plain, you :know." 

" What blameful acts— crimes — ^have I not stained 
my soul with for your sake ? " she went on, unheeding 
his remonstrance, " and you " 

" Psha ! Helping your Hercules to cut off one of 
these pestilent aristocrat-hydra heads. You are a 
model of virtue, you mean. Ah, hang you! leave 
hold. See what a blot ! " 

" And this aristocrat's wife ? " she said, doing as she 
was bidden. 

" Look here, Eloise," he said, twisting round on the 
sub-editorial stool, and folding his arms, he regarded 
her fixedly from his superior eminence. "There are 
two sides to a bargain. Since you want to be 
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trying to play the spy on my actions, it's only fair 
that I should look a bit after you. Quid pro quo, my 

Eretty one. You're not such a fool that you don't 
now what that means. And supposing you tell me 
what has brought you to Paris r " 

" I dared not stay at ' The Old Black Wolf/ " 

" Dared not ? " 

" Would not, then," she said, " to bring shame and 
ruin on Pierre." 

'' Eh, diable ! Yes, he is an immaculate soul, is 
Pierre," sneered Bouchard. 

" He is getting an honest living now, anyhow," she 
said. 

" Yes, by watering down his sour wine dregs to soak 
bumpkins* brains. Well, let him be ; and Fm sorry I 
asked you the question, because I never looked at it in 
that light. You see I — ^well, I confess I was under the 
impression that it might be — h'm — affection for me, as 
one might call it, which brought you within range of 
the Rue Richelieu. Now I'm disillusioned. Of course 
I did not imagine that jealousy or any confounded 
curiosity prompted the startling measure." 

" And you were only just, Gervais," she said, looking 
straight before her. 

" At the same time I, on my part, have my feelings," 
he went on, pathetically; "and I confess they have 
been wounded by your peremptory refusal to permit 
me to come and offer you my compliments in your 
lodgings. It's deucedly inconvenient, mind you, and I 
don't like it ; and what's more, I won't have it — you 
coming here, I mean, after me. It's not respectable." 

" You have to mind appearances," she said, with a 
smile that did not please him. 

" I have to set an example, and I must come when I 
please to the Rue Gu6n6gaud." 

She shook her head. 

"Why not?" 

" Because I won't have it." 

" A woman's answer," he went on, noting the slight 
hesitation. " Well, I don't brook rivals. You know 
that, my dear." 
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" And you know you have none to fear, Gervais," 
she said, gently. 

"Then why the fiend am I refused admittance? 
You don't want to be playing the prude, I suppose ? " 

" I might," she said, with a shrug ; " just as you 
want to be playing my lord. Why do patriots always 
write ' man ? * Eternally ' man, man, man,' " she said, 
her good humor fast recovering itself, as she leaned un- 
repulsed now on his shoulder, and looked down at her 
lover's latest effusion. " You should put * woman ' as 
well. It looks so incomplete, lopsided, Gervais, in 
these equality days." 

" You've got somebody up in your stork's nest of a 
room, Eloise," he said, sulkily. " It's no use denying 
it. The concierge told me all about it ; and finely he 
grumbled, I can tell you." 

" Then he's an ungrateful monster. He gets more 
rent for his cupboard in consequence. She pays her 
share." 

"She — ^a woman! All the more reason, then," he 
went on, when she did not vouchsafe any response, 
" that I should not be kept out in the cold. ' 

" It might be warmer than you liked," she said, 
laughing in spite of herself, " if I did let you in." 

" I dislike vulgar jesting," rejoined the representative 
of twenty marquises, in his best manner. "Speak 
plainly." 

" Very well. It is possible this woman, whose ac- 
quaintance you seem so anxious to make, might tear 
your eyes out if you came too near her." 

"A lunatic?" 

" She is peculiar. And the sight of a stranger, of 

men especially Well, I would not answer for the 

consequences, I." 

" Poor thing ! " said the journalist, dropping his eye- 
lids, and then stealing a long and searching glance at 
Eloise. " Where might you have picked her up ? " 

" Who said I Eh, eh, Gervais, I'll tell you all 

about that nonsense another time. Gervais, where is 
the wife of Maurice de Ravignac ? " 

Startled by the suddenness of the rebound to her 
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importunities, he sprang to his feet and flung her from 
him with a hideous oath, " Don't I tell you there's no 
such woman ? " 

" Ah, that is false. There is such a woman. Mon 
Dieu, yes! And the register of their marriage lies 
yonder in the Sacristy of Notre Dame," she went on, 
breathlessly, pointing through the gfrimy window to 
the towers of the old cathedral looming against the 
moonlit-flooded sky. 

" Is it so ? " he laughed, carelessly. " Well, tell me 
all about it some other time, as you say, eh, Eloise? 
there's a kind soul. This has got to be finished," he 
added, pathetically, as he looked at his watch, " syren 
though you are. And then I am due at the Franjais. 
They've got ' False Confidences ' on there to-night, and 
lords must be lords. But it's deucedly hard work, 
burning the candle at both ends — excessively fatiguing 
— a. double part. Talma himself could not do it many 
nights together, I'll swear." 

" Till next we meet, then, Gervais," she said, turning 
from him. 

" Farewell, ma belle. Come and tell me when you've 
found that little certificate you were talking of. I give 
you my permission for that. Good-bye. I rather 
fancy," he muttered through his clenched teeth, as he 
closed the door on her and returned to his seat, " that 
my excellent younger brother would find his little diffi- 
culties in establishing his claims if he came back. If — 
ah, bah ! How her tongue has addled my brain ! How 
was I going to wind up ? Eh, eh ! To be sure. Here 
we are. Always safe to bring the curtain down nicely 
with Jean Jacques. Without doubt, yes. 'He who 
dares to conceive the founding of a people must feel 
within himself the power of — h'm, h*m, where is it? *^/ 
adding a partial and' — without doubt — * and moral ex- 
istence to the physical and independent existence which 
we have received from Nature ' — with a big N. Peste ! 
but he is sublime, this Jean Jacques ! " 

Mass was ended, and Notre Dame's precincts were 
looking a little deserted, for the lay tenors and bassos, 
with sprigs of green pinned in their hats, had all be- 
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taken themselves to the Palais Royal to listen to a 
young man, also wearing a sprig of green in his hat, 
known as one Camille Desmoulins, haranguing from a 
table ; and the vicar and his subordinate priests were 
away looking after their own affairs, temporal and 
spiritual, chiefly temporal, in the Hall of Deputies; 
and there was not the shadow of a creature about, ex- 
cepting the birds flitting among the eaves and gur- 
goyles in the sunshine, and the sacristan, who was 
leaning against the outer sacristy porch, cleaning his 
spectacles with an air at once industrious and leisurely. 

So absorbed was he in his occupation, that he ap- 
peared not to have heard the sound of approaching 
footsteps ; and he oiily first looked up on being 
addressed by the intruder upon his leisure, who was 
a stranger to him, though he knew at least half Paris. 

" Ah, good-day, mademoiselle — madame — made- 
moiselle," he said interrogatively, putting his hand- 
kerchief in the breast of his coat, and the spectacles 
on his nose as he responded to her salutation. Well, 
her mission was a simple enough one — she desired to 
see a marriage register. 

" Ah ! '* said the old gentleman. " But Monsieur le 
Vicaire is absent just now; and though it is true 
I represent him, and have the keys, we are compelled 
to be particular. These are queer times ; but if you 
will follow me," he added, as he found in his hand 
a buona mano, whose amount doubled his expecta- 
tions, " I will see if I can come upon it ; " and crossing 
the outer chamber, he entered the sacristy, whose dim 
light was rendered the darker for the thick ivy growth 
hanging about the mullioned window-panes, and 
came to a halt before a large press closed by iron 
doors sunken in the stone wall. "You know the 
date of this marriage ? " he asked, as he drew out 
his bunch of keys, and fitting one of thern in the lock, 
opened the press door, displaying a goodly row of 
clasped leathern-bound volumes. 

" Not to a day, n6. The early part of June last." 

" Ah, ah ! That brings us near enough," he said, 
Istymg his finger on the last book but one of the 
i8 
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lowest row, and taking it out. " What are the names 
of the contracting parties ? '' 



" De Ravignac and DuchAstel." 
"I fancy /^ he i 



said, placing the book open before 
her, " you will find it somewhere about the end here. 
Will you look yourself ? This place is dark for my 
old eyes." 

" It is not here," she said, quickly but carefully 
turning the pages, and closing the book she returned 
it to him. 

" Then it must be in the new book," and he drew 
out the last volume on the row. 

"Nor here," she said, when one by one she had 
examined the fiUed-in pages, till the blank entry forms 
appeared. 

"Ah, we've missed it somehow. Stay, let me 
think. Yes, wasn't it just about then that Monsieur 
le Vicaire gave me out a new book? To be sure, 
to be sure, I recollect Monsieur le Canon De Rav- 
ignac- 



P^re Mathieu?" 

"If you prefer it, madame — mademoiselle — most 
people do. I remember him saying to Monsieur le 
Vicaire, that the book was full. Was I not standing 
here, on this very spot, arranging his stole collar— 
a red stole ? Eh, eh, without doubt. Now we come 
to it then. The feast of the blessed Boniface — the 
fifth of June." 

" Possibly." 

" Eh, but it is. And this wedding, of course, took 
place the previous day, under peculiarly special 
circumstances. Quite an innovation; I didn't get 
a sol. Ah, ah, do I not remember it well? No, 
mademoiselle — madame, that is to say — the entry is 
in the first book; you must have missed it over. 
Kindly look again." She snatched it hurriedly from 
him, as he handed it to her once more. " Well ? " he 
said expectantly, as he watched her face eagerly 
bending closer and closer over the book, till it 
nearly touched its pages. " But I perceive, madame " 
— for at last he appeared to have reached a solution 
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of the question of her due title satisfactoiy to himself 
— "is near-sighted. Eyes are ticklish things. But 
there, what is being near-sighted ? Now I, I who 
speak to you, couldn't see so much as a stroke of it 
all in this obscurity. And I observe even you have 
your little difficulty." Yes, chatted on the old man, 
that he could see, by the manner in which she twisted 
and turned the book about, and tipped it up on end — 
to get the light on it, of course. 

" Yes," mechanically said she, passing her finger 
along the inner sewing of the book, and finally seizing 
it by its covers, she shook it vigorously. 

" Mon Dieu, madame ! " cried its deputy custodian 
in consternation, " what are you doing ? You will 
have the cover off." 

" It is a wonder," she said quickly, as she closed 
and clasped it, and gave it back to him, " that your 
book is not all destroyed." 

" Did madame find some horrible beast in it, that 
she shook it like that?" he asked, as he received it 
with the tips of his fingers. 

" Something of the kind must have crawled in by 
the state of it," she replied. 

" But madame saw nothing " 

" Nothing." 

" What she wished to see, however " 

* " I have satisfied myself," and bidding the old man 
good-morning, she left him to replace his precious 
charge at leisure. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 
"CARMAGNOLES'* 

" A more remathdble instance among the many which 
have reached us^ of the lengths of pride and of obstinacy 
to which aristocratic women can gOy has hardly come to 
lighty' wrote Pfere Duchfene one morning, " than the one 
shortly to be brought before the municipals in the case of 
Citizen Crqssus. 

" Who is this Citizen Crassus ? " said the reader, a 
young woman of some twentj^-three or twenty-four 
years of age, beautiful with the pallid patient loveli- 
ness of some swejt flower shut out from light and air. 
" Do you know, Eloise ? " 

"Read on," was filoise's answer, as she folded a 
blouse of coarse red calico, and la5ring it on a pile of 
similar garments beside her, commenced operations 
upon a fresh one. Not pretty nor becoming these 
things, though they were the fashion, not to say the 
rage, in Paris, in that particular year of seventeen 
hundred and ninety^three; and just as three or four 
years earlier, the fingers of those two workers had 
worked to the bone over their gold and silver threads, 
they stitched on now at the red blouses, with the 
difference on the part of one, that there was no longer 
physic to the pain of her labor, since her hands de- 
lighted not in it, but abhorred it, and would sooner 
have gathered gutter offal for a livelihood, had she 
cared to be seen in the streets. But for other needle- 
work, it was not to be got. Trade in pretty things 
was at the lowest ebb ever known ; and to keep a roof 
over her head and for that good friend of hers, filoise 
Daumas's sake, she stitched on ; but there were mo- 
ments when her soul sickened over the hideous car- 



magnoles, as they were called, and the little fingers 
grew chill, and fell trembling, and white as her face 
upon the blood-red stuff; and then £loise, with a pity 
half contemptuous — for the order of the day and its 
fashions had some of her sympathy — ^would bid her 
lay aside her work, and read aloud the day's journal to 
amuse them a bit. 

Amuse, g^eat Nemesis! What cheer could there be 
in those records, telling day by day, with clock-like 
monotony, of how yesterday Citizen Brutus had de- 
nounced Citizen Crassus in the Convention, and the 
Right hurled the Lie at the Left, and the Mountain 
flung dirt upon the Plain. How many ci-devants had 
been dragged to the Conciergerie, and how cleverly 
the Tribunal would make short work of the traitors 
first thing to-morrow morning. How the prisons were 
so full, that a daily draining off to the Race de la 
Revolution was becoming a matter of absolute neces- 
sity, if pestilence was not to crown the country's 
miseries. How many heads made up Chariot's last 
batch. And then for the facetiae and anecdote titbit 
comer — ^there were the last new antics and jokes of 
Jacot, the mountebank executioner's assistant, repudi- 
ated by the Citizen Finisher of the Law himself; but 
forced back on him by the Qtizen Public Accuser. 
Such were the items of intelligence that filled Pire 
Duchine. 

Citizeness feloise Daumas always took in P^re Dur 
chine, because a friend of hers was a regular contributor 
to its pages — had been for some years now. Who this 
gifted member of the press was, it had never occurred* 
to Citizeness Daumas' companion to ask. She only 
hoped secretly he might never cross her path, as she 
read out the little clever caustic speeches, which feloise 
appeared so greatly to enjoy, and which sent chills 
through her very soul. Small fear, however, of it* 
seemed to threaten. Visitors to that little upper 
chamber were almost as unknown as they were to 
Crusoe in his island. That, however, was not surpris- 
ing. Marcelle, when the two became communicative 
J— which was less soon than generally happens between 
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two women constantly in each other's company — had 
explained that if she had birth or kin in the world, 
they were far off in Languedoc, and of the one or two 
friends she had had, she dared seek out not one now; 
while filoise's acquaintance, who appeared to live mostly 
on the other side of the river St. Antoine way, were not 
of the sort, as she did not scruple to say, she wanted 
to come there wasting precious time; and when she 
wanted a sight of them she could go to them. So, by 
a little fencing of words, which were still no fiction, but 
honest truth, and which each took at its fair valuation, 
the two kept their own counsel, and respected any 
secrets hidden away; perhaps because they feared 
absolute confidence might sunder two hearts which, 
as troubles thickened round, clung the closer, and 
made mutual support by the fortitude of the one, and 
the physical courage of the other. 

It was all needed. Not a sound in the streets, not a 
stitch they set, not a line in those terrible newspapers 
and pamphlets, but told of the storm raging around. 
Like some rock lighthouse, in a tempestuous sea, that 
little sloping-roofed chamber, with its box of flowers 
out on the broad coping, where the saucy sparrows 
chirped and pecked at crumbs — such luxuries just then 
— ^all these chill September and October days — 
Hush! hush! chatterboxes — Brumaire and Vende- 
miaire days — if you want to keep your silly brown heads 
on your shoulders I 

But who is Citizen Crassus? That is more germane 
to the matter. And Marcelle, fancying she can see 
a sudden flash of animation on the face bending so 
industriously over the carmagnoles, does her best to 
feign an interest in the troubles of this obviously dis- 
tinguished member of the Convention. According to 

Pire Duchine, it appeared that the Marquis De , 

for names were not given— or rather ci-devant Marquis 

De , the victim of this tangle of iniquity, had long 

been an advanced patriot; but excepting to the re- 
cluse of the Rue Guenegaud, the domestic troubles of 
Citizen Crassus are no new thing. She, in the very 
heart of the scene of acticm, knows only so much of its 



realities, as £loise sees fit to let her read. It is enough, 
Heaven knows! but her conception is ahnost as faulty 
and disjointed as that of the prisoner of the Griffenfels 
in his solitary dungeon, who in a few days more, will 
also read the same story in Pire Duchdne, with the 
difference that his copy of the newspaper is incomplete, 
while the one Marcelle's trembling fingers hold, is fur- 
nished with its advertisement sheet. But long before 
she has arrived at the bottom of her first column, her 
voice falters, and the paper drops from her trembling 
hands. 

"You are tired of reading," calmly observes filoise, 
turning her work about. " Your voice has grown 
hoarse. Lay the paper aside. The rest will keep. 
What does it concern us? " 

" No, no," answers Marcelle, with a ghastly smile. 
"It — it — is very — interesting. Don't you think so?" 

But feloise shrugs her shoulders indifferently. The 
story is an old one to her now; and she stitches 
patiently on at the blood-red shirts, only lifting hef 
eyes at intervals to the face of her companion, as the 
words break in low, broken gaspings from her ashen 
lips. But she reads to the last word: "Vive la 
Republique!" 

Vive la Republique! and then the silence of the 
grave itself reigned in the little chamber, save for the 
click of £lloise's carmagnole needles, monotonous as 
the striking of a death watch. Only when at last the 
shadows deepened into night, and the streak of pallid 
moonlight crept athwart the lattice, tloise thrust 
aside her work, and, resting her chin on her hands, 
gazed steadily at Marcelle. "Well," she said, "Do 
you know now who Citizen Crassus is ? " 

Marcelle shivered, and shook her head. 

"Mon Dieu! But how should you?" went on 
filoise. "Then shall I tell you— ci-devant Madame la 
Marquise? Oh, never start. We have no spies here. 
Shall I tell you who he is? No; it is enough to tell 
you he is not the man these fools take him for. He 
is not the Marquis De Ravignac. You smile. Does 
that mean I might spare my breath? But listen, 
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Marcelle De Ravignac. He is no murderer. Your 
Maurice's blood does not stain his hands. Your hus- 
hand, for aught I know " 

"You?" 

"Ay. He may be living still, for aught we know/' 
Then taking up a bundle of their finished work, she 
rose and went out. 

" feloise, £loise ! " cried Marcelle, starting to her feet, 
and rushing to the door. 

"Au revoir, my sister," came almost cheerily from 
far down below. " Take care of yourself till I come 
back." 

"Please to read this, citizeness," said the concierge, 
handing £loise a printed paper as she passed his den. 

"What now?" sharply demanded Eloise, taking it. 

"Ah, only a little new regulation sent by the citizen 
president of the section," replied the Cerberus, show- 
ing his teeth; for was he not going to have his little 
day over this reticent Citizeness filoise, as she called 
herself? "You will see if you cast your eye over it, 
that every citizen and citizeness is required to confide 
his or her full name to the custodian of the dwelling 
in which he or she resides, in order that it may be 
printed up on the door-post. Now, I have never been 
fortunate enough to have heard otherwise than in- 
directly the Citizeness feloise's name, though I believe 
it is " 

"Daumas," she said, with a contemptuous smile; 
*' and much good may it do you and the honorable 
Republic." 

" Daumas," wrote he on his slate. " Stay, stay a 
moment," he called after her as she passed on. " And 
the citizeness who lives with you?" 

" Marcelle." 

"That is not sufficient in the eyes of the honorable 
Republic. Did I not understand you that the citi- 
zeness was your sister?" 

" You did ? Then write it down, my friend." 

" Oh, but that is not sufficient. I have to answer 
to the honorable Republic for the probity of evei^ 
person in this house." 
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'Then you certainly have all your work to do. 
And I am also in a hurry." And before he could say 
another word, she was out in the darkness. 

" You shall pay for that ! " he muttered, glaring after 
her. " They'll be clapping me into La Force else, be- 
fore I know wher^ I am/' 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF CITIZEN DUPUT. 

Opposite tbe Church of the Assumptioii, in the Rue 
St. Honore, a little back fnnn its main thoroughfare; 
stood a low wooden house, built round a forecourt 
belonging to a cabinetmaker named Duplay. An 
hcmesty hard-working man was Otizen Duplay, who, 
with his family of up-g^own sons and daughters, 
practically exemplified under their own modest roof, 
the principles of the ardent Republicanism they 
professed. 

There lived with them one who — ^in so far that he 
was not of their kith and kin, and reimbursed the 
master of the house in vulgar, current coin, the value 
of the little attic combinaticm of sleeping-room and 
study, built over an archway leading into a back yard, 
whidi he occupied, and for the meals he shared at 
their common table — must perforce be called a lodger, 
though it was with no eye to gain, but under mark«lly 
special circumstances that Duplay had offered his 
accommodaticm to the man whom the whole house- 
hold regarded as its guide, philosopher, inspiration, 
and, al^ve all, friend. To one — ^Duplay's eldest 
daughter E16anore — something nearer still and 
dearer, since as plighted man and wife, the two looked 
forward through the stormful present, to a calm future 
spent in one of the farms on his little patrimony at 
Artois. 

He said once of his betrothed, that she would have 
"known equally how to die, as how to live." This 
high tribute — ^wrung as it might be from his pure love 
and esteem for her, or tainted by the alloy of his own 
vast self-love, of whidi his enemies accused him, — ^find- 
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ing its satisfaction in regard to himself — appears to 
have been in any case well merited by Eleanore 
Duplay. No fickle, fond soul could hers have been, 
that was able to penetrate as it had done to what was 
best in his, through an exterior which, if not abso- 
lutely unattractive, was insignificant to superficial 
criticism. 

When he was not at the Convention or the Jacobins, 
Maximilien Robespierre — for that was the name of 
Citizen Duplay's lodger — ^spent his time in reading 
Racine, his favorite Jean Jacques, and one or two 
other authors, and preparing those elaborate speeches 
which his audiences yawned over, and sneered at, and 
then asked greedily for more of. " Speak, Robes- 
pierre, we love to hear your voice," his charmed 
listeners would say, and he would speak on, not with 
the thunder of Danton's oratory, echoing away there 
in the Cordeliers' Club, or the music, silent now for- 
ever, of Vergniaud's eloquence, but perorating steadily 
on through the discourses which had cost him, who 
can tell what infinite care and labor, and spending 
of the midnight oil that sicklies the cheeks of its con- 
sumers to cadaverous hues. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, these voluminous labors, the g^eat leader of the 
Jacobins contrived so well to economize his precious 
time as to leave an hour or two's evening leisure for 
joining the domestic circle of his host, which the 
combined attractions of the four young ladies and of 
his own presence, increased by a considerable number of 
droppers-in. 

Among those who enjoyed this privilege, was the 
locksmith, Bastien Didier, whose shop, under the sign 
of the Dog and Pot, stood within a stone's throw of 
Duplay's house. An intelligent, ^ood-natured fellow 
was Bastien Didier — clever at his business, which 
brought him excellent incomings, but of which too 
much, in Madame Didier's opinion, was thrown away 
on old curiosities and the bric-a-brac toys, whose 
fancy prices do eat so deeply into modestly lined 
pockets. And madame's ordinarily placid flow of 
conjugal happiness was apt to be ruffled on those 
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occasions when Didier would proudly invite her- 
admiration for a battered disk of metal just unearthed 
from some mummy sepulchre, or lose himself in 
ecstatic contemplation of a cracked wine jar from 
Brundusium, which had cost, as madame would tear- 
fully remind him, the price of half a dozen new 
gowns. 

On the occasion of one of these social reunions at 
Citizen Duplay's, Didier entered with his good-natured 
countenance so heavily overcast, that Duplay inquired 
if anything had occurred to vex him. " Nothing 
worth speaking about," Didier answered, writhing a 

little. " It is only that women are so Peste I " he 

added, the gloom vanishing, and casting a roguish 
glance in the direction of the harpischord, at which' 
Eleanore with her lover within easy distance, was 
seated. " Never let a man who has a secret ever think 
of getting married. She will have it out of you, your 
dear wife, wrong end first, or right end, she will have 
it out of you. You see this now," he went on, draw- 
ing from his waistcoat a curious heart-shaped enamel 
watch, and holding it in general view by the little bit 
of broken chain attached to it. " Very well, for three 
years I have contrived to keep it hidden from her. 7 
picked it up, you must understand." 

"For a mere song," smiled Robespierre, stretching 
out his hand for the watch, to examine it more 
closely. 

"I tell you no!" insisted Didier. *I picked it up 
with these hands out of the mud in the lane that runs 
between the bit of walled-up garden of the Palais 
Royal " 

"The Palais £galite you mean," interrupted 
Duplay's nephew, Simon, who was secretary to Robes- 
pierre, and his most fanatical disciple. 

" Without doubt. The Palais Egalite, and the wall 
that skirts the grounds of the ci-devant Marquis De 
Ravignac " 

" Citizen Crassus," said Robespierre, his eyelids twitch- 
ing slightly. 

^'Without doubt. Citizen Robespierre — Citizen Cras- 
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sus I mean. And I say I found this watch on the prem* 
ises of the Hotel de Ravignac." 

'* The house that was the Hotel de Ravignac," 
began the secretary, "before Citizen Crassus so gen- 
erously and magnan " 

" Ah ! " said Robespierre, fractiously, " we'll take 
that for said. It has been proclaimed often enough. 
And so you picked up this gimcrack " 

"Worth a pretty penny, yes, in the bit of waste 
ground I tell you of. A place so overgrown with 
stinging nettles — ^as high as you are yourself, Citizen 
Robespierre — ^that one would have imagined the 
thing must have been flung there for some reason or 
other if it had not been for the footmarks — little 
tiny footmarks — ^your own could not be smaller, 
citizenesses," gallantly parenthesized Didier, " which I 
traced ever so far along, so that " 

"It must have been dropped by some lady," said 
Robespierre. 

" Woman," growled the stem Simon. 

"Ah," ejaculated Robespierre, "hold your peace, 
Simon — let him tell his story. And this," he went on, 
"occurred, you say, three years since?" 

"And two months," nodded Didier. 

"You are quite sure?" asked Robespierre, taking 
from his pocket a ;iote-book and referring back in it. 

" I am not likely to mistake. Citizen Robespierre,'* 
answered Didier. " It was the Bastille week. Three 
nights after. And this is September." 

* Vendemiaire ! " growled Simon Duplay. 

"Ah, peste! Without doubt," said Didier, cudgel- 
ling his brains with his fist. "Vendemiaire, as you 
observe. Citizen Simon." 

" And what took you that way ? " quietly asked Robes- 
pierre, his blue eyes resting keenly on Didier's, under 
their half-raised lids. 

" My trade," said Didier. " I used to work for the 
Mar ci-devant Marquis De Ravignac." 

" Used ? " said Robespierre. " And what about Citi- 
zen Crassus?" 

Didier flushed. " If I had any relations with Citizen 
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Crassus/* he rejoined proudly, "I should hardly be 
sitting here, I suppose, Citizen Robespierre. Not to 
speak of any little difficulty I might find — if some 
tales are true — in getting paid for my work. Though 
I will say, and if I had to sneeze into the sack for it 
to-morrow morning, I will say the Marquis De Ravi- 
gnac paid his debts like a gentleman — ^a citizen, I 
mean." 

"He is married, is he not?" said Robespierre, still 
intent on the pages of his note-book. Had he been 
one whit less absorbed, he might have seen the little 
toss of displeasure of his Eleanore's shapely head. 

" It is too much, that," she murmured, indignantly. 

" What is, dear child ? " he asked, coming beside her 
at the harpischord. 

"That you pretend to ignore what the journals are 
forever harping upon — ^the running away of his wife. 
' The wicked aristocratic creature I " 

"Ah, ah, to be sure," said Robespierre. Then he 
closed his book, and stood apparently lost in thought. 

" But, to be sure — ^yes. It is an old story. Were 
these her initials I wonder?" he went on, taking up the 
watch again, and scrutinizing the back of it. 

" Whose ? " said Didier, sharply. 

" The person's who dropped it,^' said Robespierre. 

"Who knows?" said Didier, with a shrug. "The 
thing is older than the oldest among us by many a year. 
An heirloom perhaps — some great grandmother's love 
token." 

"How came it you entertained no idea of showing 
your find to the ci-devant marquis ? " said Duplay. 

" I did do so. I fully intended it," said DidSer, 
bluntly ; " but while I was thinking about it, he slipped 
out of sight, and when Citizen Crassus popped up in- 
stead, I ^Well, after all it was no business of his. 

The ground was neutral ground where I found) it ; and 
I always thought the thing would be claimed. In the 
meantime I kept it dark." 

"Even from your wife. Citizen Didier?" reproach- 
fully said Eleanore. 

" Dear child, did you not hear him say a minute since. 
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that he wished to keep it from the public eaf?" said 
Robespierre, mildly. " But now " 

" Well, now she's foimd it, I thought you might all 
see it as well as not," said Didier ; " and many's the 
time I've burned to show it you," he added, watching 
his treasure, as it passed from hand to hand, with spark- 
ling eyes. "I'd give something to see it in its rightful 
owner's hands though." 

"Well, I suppose you're ready to witness to where 
you found it, and the rest, if called upon ? " said Robes- 
pierre. 

" If ever I am," said Didier ; " but the thing's got an 
aristocratic look about it; and one can't exactly say 
that fish of that color are so plentiful as they were — ^in 
Paris, anyhow." 

" That will show itself," said Robespierre, glancing 
at his own watch, and rising in rather abrupt haste, 
as he buttoned his coat across his breast. "Just one 
more tune, dear child, before I go," he pleaded, turn- 
ing to the fair musician. " Ah — no, not that, I beg 
of you," he said, knitting his brows, as Eleanore 
struck the opening chords of the " Marseillaise." " One 
is sick of it — one hears it so often," he amended, 
catching the eye of his secretary. " Nay, nor that, 
neither," he went on, as she half-laughingly, half- 
petulently changed it to the merry "Qa ira," and he 
stooped down, and whispered something that sent the 
frowns flying, and tinged Citizeness Eleanore Duplay's 
sweet face to the color of a blush rosebud, while her 
slender hands softly pressed the harpischord to the old- 
world tune — 

" Ah vous dirai-je — Ch^re Maman 
P^t on vivre sans Amant?" 

"Without loving, life is naught." And a smile 
hovered on the lips of the great deputy as he walked 
down the street, the refrain of the quaint little old 
ditty lingering in his brain; but as he neared the hall 
of the Jacdbins, a party of revellers issuing from a 
cafe, recognized him, and raised in tribute, as they 
passed on, a loud shouting chorus of " 9^ ira,*' and alF 
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the transient warmth faded from his face to the chill 
serenity of expression which made almost as much part 
and parcel of Maximilien Robespierre in the eyes of the 
people, as his blue coat. 

"Yes, yes," he murmured, with his cold smile, and 
a steely glint under the haJf-closedl lids of his blue 
eyes, " it will go— it will go. Ay," he muttered on, as 
he paused for a half second before a laurel-crowned 
bust of Citizen Crassus which stood in the vestibule 
of the Jacobins' hall, "you look the thing itself, do 
you not? Who poses so well as you, for the virtuous 
patriot? And do I accuse you? No. Have I ever 
accused any man? And yet. Citizen Crassus, you 
were by the other day, when some one was telling that 
the very beasts stood still, and sniffed tremblingly as 
they crossed King Sanson's ground yonder by the 
scaflfold steps. I would be very careful if I were you. 
Citizen Crassus — careful how you let a hole be seen 
in your steel-proof probity." And the Incorruptible 
passed on between the rows of worshippers formed to 
the foot of the tribune, which he ascended; and that 
night Robespierre was even greater than himself, in the 
surpassing sense and logical argument he displayed on 
the subject of the domiciliary visitations, as the Con- 
vention gracefully termed the inquisition, about to be 
set on foot in every household and family within the 
city. " And now, citizens,", he said, concluding at last 
in a voice broken with fatigue and exhaustion, as he 
turned, pale to corpse color, to descend from his pin- 
nacle, "my final word, as it was my first, is, do not 
spare. What, in this case, is mercy but a crime which 
must recoil on your own heads? No, let who flinches, 
be first to die. Smoke out these traitors, as you would 
a nest of reptiles. Strike— trample— crush ! " 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

AT LAST. 

True to his resolution, the jailer of the captive of 
the Griifenfels, had left no newspapers in the way of 
his charge for quite two days. On the third, how- 
ever, the subject of his journalistic studies — which for 
^eater security from chance observation, he always 
pursued in the retirement of the subterranean pas- 
sages of Castle Griflfenfels — was of so startling a 
nature, that he felt himself sorely tempted to make 
an exception to his self-imposed rule. The tobacco- 
reeking thing was full of details concerning patriot 
manoeuvres on the eastern frontiers; especially in the 
neighborhood of Saverne. Cannon, it was said, and 
said rather pointedly, or so it struck the Griflfenfels' 
jailer, was almost within earshot of Castle Griflfenfels; 
and the Republicans were getting the best of it. That 
was the sum and substance of the intelligence. 

The reader took his Ulm pipe from his mouth, and 
gazed cogitatively into the cloud of smoke he was 
slowly emitting from his lips. "Very good," he 
muttered to himself. " So they're as near as all that, 
are they? Well, we're prepared anyhow. Let them 
come as soon as they like. I don't think there is 

an)rthing forgotten. In the meantime " he glanced 

towards the padlocked door at the foot of the steps 
leading down from the loopholed stone passage he was 
promenading, and thence to the newspaper in his 
hand, then at the bunch of huge keys at his waist, and 
at last back again at the padlocked door. Then 
smoothing out the newspaper, as if to endue it with 
Something of an air of respectability, he turned towards 
the steps — ^"In the meantime " Harkl and the 
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loud report of a musket-shot arrested him, before he 
had traversed half the corridor's length, and a distant 
turmoil and confusion of human voices. Human! 
Ah, bah! As if things human so often came that way 
as all that. Fancy. And what might not one fancy 
amid these gloomy walls, where the rush of wind and 
waters moaned through every loophole? No — ^no. 
Cent diables! No. It is no fancy, that. Hush! 
Listen again. 

He flew to a narrow grating in the stone passage, 
which afforded a dim glimpse of the drawbridge far 
overhead, and of the rugged ascent to it. A heavy 
bastion intercepted his view; but by ell-like twisting^ 
of his body, his straining eyes caught the myriad glints 
of steel in the pale yellow morning sunlight, and a 
flash of color— blue was it? Aye, blue as the sky 
above. Nay, no; white, like the sea- wave's foam. 
No such thing; but red — red as patriot's blood. 
Stay! rather it is all three — one brilliant trinity of 
color streaming against the black pine trees and the 
barren brown rock. The banner of the Republic! 
On, on! floating aloft in the clear fresh breeze over 
the swift-moving mass below, to the rhythm of its 
tread, and the music of a deep, low murmur, swelling 
into one rich chorus harmony of sound, past all power 
of words to tell of — only to be heard, and then to 
dream about. Hark ! 

<<Allons enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de glorie est arrivd 
Contre nous de la tyrannie 
Le couteau sanglant est lev6." 

Only to be heard as that listening, wondering man 
hears it. For the first time? Ah, no! for yonder in 
the village, does not Citizen Niclas, the schoolmaster, 
twang it out bravely o' nights, with closed doors? 
But never heard as he hears it now; like the mighty 
diapason of an organ, the sublime vox humana — ^the 
voice of the people. Only to be heard, as for the first 
time, at once welcome and terrible as the archangel's 
call, the prisoner hears it — ^now borne upon the river's 
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eternal rush, to break the silence of his living tomb, and 
waken Ufe and hope. 

« Aux armes citoyens I 
Formes ros batailloni 1 " 

And at last — at last Maurice De Ravignac has heard 
the song of the " Marseillaise " ! 

With the sound of it ringing in his ears, he fell 
upon his dungeon floor like a man in a swoon. And 
yet it could not have been so. Never had sense been 
more acute than during that next half-hour of his 
existence. It was only limbs and voice that seemed 
paralyzed; and even when his ear caught the ap- 
proaching thread of a multitude of hurrying feet — 
even when the iron clamps of his prison door burst 
asunder like straw wisps, and its massive panels fell 
shattered under the trampling feet of his deliverers, 
with triumph ablaze in their eyes and haggard faces, 
as they surrounded him, and with hammer and pike 
broke his fetters, he made no attempt to stir, and failed 
in uttering the words he strove to articulate. 

"Wait a bit," said one, who appeared to be their 
fugleman, glancing at his comrades, as they stared in 
stolid amazement at the unknown man in his rags, and 
setting his cognac flask to his lips, " Have you forgotten 
the Bastille prisoner ? " 

"Eh, eh, not exactly. But he has been there forty 
years; and this one they say, has been here but four," 
cried one. 

"And I'll be hanged if less than half a quarter of 
that time wouldn't have served to have made an idiot of 
you," said the other. " Come, quick, quick ! Let's 
go and make sure we've cleared out this rat-hole be- 
fore " The rest was lost in a confusion of yells 

and laughter, as they turned and hurried out after their 
leader. 

De Ravigfnac sat up and listened to the sounds, as 
they died along the stone passage; then he rose to 
his feet, heavily and slowly, as if the fetters still hung 
about them, and crossed the floor along the old trade, 
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worn by his constant tread. One glance round the 
walls, one wan, farewell smile at the bold old beggar 
of a water-rat, whose bright eyes were peeping at him 
round the corner of his grating, and then he shook 
himself, and stretchine his cramped limbs, went forth 
a free man, through the suffocating damp and mildew, 
up into the warm sunny air. 

Its fresh fragrance alone would have guided him, 
had the place been silent as a g^ave; but on every 
side a deafening turmoil reigned; and amid shouts 
and yells, and crack of musketry, and a storm of 
falling brick and stone, he found himself in the castle 
yard. Scarcely had the light struck his dazed eyes, 
than a firm but friendly hand gripped him by the 
arm, and dragged him forward. It was his ci-devant 
jailer. 

" Come, come, I've been looking for you," this man 
said hurriedly. " This is no place for you. You're an 
aristocrat. Ah, peste! where's the good of denying 
it? You don't suppose I've had your acquaintance 
all these years, and not found that out. Hush! 
Don't tell me who you are. Diable! No. I'd prefer 
not. But come— come quick. If they knew it," and 
he glanced round, "there's no telling but they'd be 
sorry they'd freed their bird, and clap you in again, or 
make short work of you, like that," and with a loud 
laugh, as he dragged De Ravignac on over the draw- 
bridge, he pointed to a head stuck on a pike affixed to 
one of the corners. 

De Ravignac stared appalled at the ghastly thing, 
whose glazed eyes, wide open, seemed to be glaring 
back at him in savage amazement from beneath the 
tangle of grizzled gore-matted hair. 

"Ha, ha! That's my lord of GrifFenfels, yes," 
chuckled his companion. " I've lost my master, and 
you your host. So you can see it is no place for you 
to be staying in — ^no. It's been a lc«ig-promised visit 
these gentlemen are paying him," he went on, waving 
his hand at the surging mob. " They've been want- 
ing to call upon him these months past, to chat 
over a little question of road mending, and a trifling 
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difference of opinion about salt dues and what not. 
But he always said he hadn't leisure, did my lord; 
and put it off so long, that at last they swore they'd 
wait no longer, and so early this morning — my friends 
at the guard-house and I — we just got the draw- 
bridge down, and there in less than a little quarter of 
an hour, they'd settled it all with my lord. Quick 
work, eh, yes?" delightedly went on De Ravignac's 
ci-devant jailor, "and he does look a trifle astonished. 
Come along, come quick." Then tightening his 
grip, he dragged De Ravignac on through the howl- 
ing, laughing, shrieking, blood-stained crowd, down the 
zigzag way, till they reached the level of the valley, 
where he stopped at the door of a small cottage, half- 
buried amid the pine trunks and tall grass tangle, and, 
opening it, pushed him forward almost into the arms 
of an old woman who was seated placidly knitting 
beside the hearth, like some calm Fate amidst the 
turmoil. 

" Now, mother, quick with you," he said, and with a 
brief nod for answer, the dame disappeared, returning 
almost instantly with a long black riding-coat, a pair 
of tall leathern boots, and a high, round-crowned hat, 
ornamented with a rosette of tri-colored ribbon. 
" Put on these," said the man ; and as De Ravignac 
obeyed, he gazed critically at his tall figure, and softly 
whistled " ^a ira." " Yes, it will do," he said, like a 
man who is proud of the work he has achieved. 
"The coat is a trifle loose, to be sure. But one 
requires something to cover the pantaloons well over. 
One six months more of this, and you'd have been 
turned out a model of sans-culotte ! Don't blush, 
mother," laughed on De Ravignac's ci-devant jailor, 
with a hearty gayety which had never distinguished 
him in the old dungeon days. "We haven't got time 
for it. Is Abricotine there?" 

The old lady nodded again. "Yes, pretty dear. 
Waiting quiet as a lamb," she said. 

" Confound her ! That's always the worst of the 
brute. You'll have all your work to get her to 
Saverne by midday, friend— ci-devant prisoner. But 
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give her two kind* words to one little touch of this," 
and he took a riding-whip from the mantelshelf, and 
placed it in De Ravignac's hand. "Keep on at it all 
the way, and you 11 do it; and, when you reach 
Saveme, pull up at the 'Cap and Pike/ But Abrico- 
tine knows." 

"Eh!" dubiously interrupted the dame. "But 
one can't be so certain of that, Jahn. She hasn't 
been there, since it was called the "Crown and 
Sceptre.' " 

" Peste 1 It's all one to Abricotine, as long as she 
gets her feed there. Now, here's your hat, monsieur 
— I mean citizen. And whatever you do, don't lose 
its trimming here," he added, pointing to the cockade. 
" Diable I " he went on, as he again proudfully con- 
templated the stately though attenuated figure of De 
Ravignac, " I've forgotten the sash ; and you only 
want that to make you the most personable deputy of 
the eight hundred odd. How came I to be such an 
ass as to— Eh, eh! here we are," and his puckered 
brow cleared, as the old woman drew from one of the 
coat pockets a long tri-colored scarf, and knotted it 
gracefully round De Ravignac's waist " Trust a 
woman not to forget a bit of finery. Yes, now, if 
you'll take my advice, certainly you'll be a Citizen 
Deputy. As for money, well, coin's been scarce here- 
about; but here's a handful of assignats," continued 
Jahn, drawing a roll of paper from his own pocket, 
and handing it to De Ravignac. "You under- 
stand?" 

Vaguely — ^thanks to old newspapers, and memories 
still older and somewhat dim now — ^he did under- 
stand; but he looked as if he would not have 
disdained further enlightenment touching the new 
currency. 

"Ah, peste! Value?" said Jahn, interpreting the 
look. " That will show itself as you spend it." 

"To be repaid with the interest of all my grati- 
tude," said De Ravigfnac, " when we meet again." 

"In better days; or a better world. Au revoir 
then, Monsieur Citizen, and God protect you. NowJ 
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come, hi, my beauty. Quick, ma mie," he added, a 
moist brilliancy shining in his keen, blue eyes as he 
watched De Ravignac spring into the saddle, with 
an alacrity that seemed to astonish the mild Abrico- 
tine. 

Letting the mare trot on at her own pace, till she 
reached the sharp curve of the winding valley road, he 
turned his head and waved a final adieu to the pair 
still standing at the cottage door, looking after him 
with their hands shading their eyes from the sun. 
Then administering a touch of the whip to Abricotine, 
and casting one glance at the black turrets of Castle 
Griffenfels, he rode on at the quickest pace attainable 
by monotonously frequent employment of the pre- 
scribed alternative treatment, and found his persever- 
ance rewarded by a glimpse of Saveme's gabled roofs, 
as the old church belfry chimed midday; and very 
soon Abricotine pulled up of her own sweet will, 
before an inn, — ^bearing on its sign-post a brand-new 
blazon, gorgeous in vermillion and blue, picked out 
with white, of a Phrygian cap, surmounting a pike, — 
and lifted up her voice in a loud neigh. The sound 
brought the host to his door; and he advanced as if 
recognizing the animal. "A friend," he said, with* 
mingled familiarity and respect, as he looked at Abri- 
cotine's rider, "of Jahn Schmidt's?" 

"He is my friend — ^yes," nodded De Ravignac^ 
"and has lent me Abricotine till you can find me 
a substitute for her. I am in haste to get on to 
Paris." 

"I've got the fastest beast in all Alsace, for you/' 
said the landlord, and summoning the ostler, he 
ordered him to saddle the renowned animal in ques- 
tion. " In the meantime you'll take something to 
eat? You must be half-starving by now, if you've 
come from Griffenfels. I'm afraid the ' Cap and Pike ' 
can't offer you many luxuries, Citizen Deputy, 
but " 

'" I am not used to them, friend," said De Ravignac. 
"And," he went on, as he followed his host into the 
guest-parlor, and began operations without loss of 
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time upon the plate of soused herring, and thin red 
wine his entertainer set before him, "you hardly do 
yourself justice. I haven't tasted anything so excel- 
lent for — ^h'm— quite this long time past. It's a dish 
fit for a king." 

"If it contents the Citizen Deputy, that is far more 
satisfactory," said the landlord of the " Cap and Pike," 
in all the fervor of his patriotic dignity, as he watched 
his guest's hand groping in the deep unfamiliar 
pockets, for his bundle of assignats, after he had swal- 
lowed a few mouthfuls. " I suppose," he went on, 
his face growing a little blank, as De Ravignac handed 
him some of the notes, and asked' for their change, 
"that you don't happen to have any gold, or silver 
about you, or even bronze money ? " 

" Not a sol," answered De Ravignac. " Isn't that 
satisfactory?" he added, in accents which the good 
man, unaccustomed to the intonation and the bearing 
of the descendants of a proud Norman seigneurie, 
mistook for the challenge of offended Republicanism 
swooping down upon the ghost of an aspersion on its 
system of political economy. 

" Eh, but I hope I know better than to say any 
such absurdity," he replied hastily. "It is simply 
that — eh, peste — ^in a manner of speaking, that coin is 
more — ^more handy. That was all, on my honor. 
Citizen Deputy," and he bustled rather nervously to 
the door. "There he stands, the beast! And when 
you reach Soissons. You know Soissons?" The 
traveller nodded. " Well, from Soissons, if I were you, 
I should take the diligence on to Paris. The road's a 
good one." 

" It was atrocious when last I took it," said De Ra- 
vignac. 

"Ah, it is excellent now. In first-rate repair. 
Thanks to the honorable Convention," piously added 
the landlord; "and what with the difficulties and 
delays one encounters single-handled at the barriers, 
and the trouble, so to speak — ^if the Citizen Deputy 
will pardon the remark — of getting anything out of 
Paris, once it has gone in ^" 
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'* You are in fear for your horse?" 

" Well, her name is liberie ; and of course no one 
would dare to circumvent her. All the same, the dili- 
gence slips along like quicksilver; and only stops twice, 
just to change horses at Villers Cotterets' and Dam- 
martin, and — Nom de Dieu ! " and as the unfashion- 
able invocation broke from his lips, he lifted his arms, 
and pointed in open-mouthed amazement eastward. 
" Fire ! " he said. " Look — ^fire ! Citizen Deputy. 

The very way you have come from! Can it Cent 

Diables! Yes, it must be. The Griffenfels! Well, 
well," he went on, regaining his composure, and set- 
ting his arms akimbo, he watched the vast sheets of 
lurid smoke and flame shutting out the pure cloudless 
blue vaulting the black pine-clad expanse, " there's 
nothing to surprise one, after all. The district's been 
having its ideas of this for ages past; and a better 
day's work hasn't been got through, since the Bastille 
business itself— only as long as all the poor devils of 
prisoners are out first. He'd got half a score, so at 
least it was said, in the dungeons under the river. 
Jahn Schmidt's giving a helping hand, I'll wager, if 
I can see through Master Jahn,. And they'll make 
quick work of it, once begun. But," and De Ravi- 
gnac's host wheeled sharply round on him, " did you 
observe no signs of what they were after, when you 
came away? Didn't Jahn tell you ^" 

" Parbleu ! I was in a hurry, my friend, as I am 
now. Yes, yes; certainly there were evidences about 
of a break-up. Oh yes; good-day. Don't forget to 
send back Abricotine," and then as fast as Liberte 
could take him, De Ravignac rode on. 

When that night the moon rose over Griffenfels, her 
beams shone down into a pair of glassy eyes that 
seemed to retain in their ghastly vacuity, enough 
speculation for glaring in savage amazement from the 
shattered drawbridge, on the scene of desolation 
around. All still, save for the gliding of the dying 
smoke, like sheeted ghosts among the gutted walls. 
All silent, save for the hollow roaring of the river far 
down through the broken oubliettes and dungeons. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
CITIZEN CRASSUS. 

There is not a more familiar figure about the hall 
of the Jacobins' Club, Citizen Robespierre himself not 
excepted, than Eloise Daumas; and as to-night she 
makes her way to her accustomed place, her friends 
sit closer to make room for her; glancing with signifi- 
cant nods and becks from Citizen Crassus — who is just 
entering the tribune — ^to herself. But Citizeness 
Daumas vouchsafes them no responsive smile. A 
heavy, settled gloom is on her brow; and throughout 
the orator's address, which is a lengthy one, she sits 
motionless and stem as a Fate, her eyes fixed on his 
face, with an expression which makes it difficult to 
guess whether it is the man she is so intensely study- 
ing, or the matter of the words he is uttering with 
such glib smoothness. 

The oratory of Citizen Crassus some think is perfec- 
tion; and his words flow on now like the course of 
some smooth, if possibly shallow stream, interrupted 
only by frequent bursts of applause, which are deepest 
from one part of the hall's left side, where his own' 
special disciples are gathered. To-night their leader's 
theme is the well-worn one of the Rights of Man; 
which man never tires of considering, nor women 
neither, judging by the prevalence of the female ele- 
ment in the strangers' gallery; but these benches are 
apt to be so tenanted when the order of the day 
promises a chance of hearing Citizen Crassus. A 
million revolutions cannot stamp out the leaven of 
romance in woman's brains; and these women, vam- 
pires as many of them had become, and though they 
would not whisper it to the walls, never forget that 
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Citizen Crassus was once called Marquis, and secretly 
enjoy the lingering fragrance of the discarded title. 

Still less can they forget the remarkable incident in 
the life of this handsome ci-devant. Look at him 
standing there, one hand grasping the ledge of the 
tribune, the other outstretched to emphasize his 
words, his mane like hair tossed back, his shirt-collar 
opened at the throat, with something of studied negli- 
gence, for Citizen Crassus is not squalid like the 
martyred Marat, nor the pink of primness and econo- 
my like Robespierre; there are even whispered of blue 
silk sofas, and gilded mirrors in that first-floor apart- 
ment of his in Sie Palais ifegalite — ^look at him at this^ 
proud moment, and ask yourself what woman but a 
cat of an aristocrat would have deserted this god-like 
creature? Granted that the half lights best become 
him — in day's full brilliancy the eyes look closer to- 
gether, the lips more thin and cynical, the complexion 
of a thicker, not to say bloated texture — still in all the 
city clubs a finer figure of a man as he looked now 
would be hard to find. And then her companions 
glanced at feloise Daumas, and speculated whether, 
every circumstance considered, they would or would 
not like to stand in her shoes? And still they had 
not arrived at a satisfactory decision, when the long 
harangue ceased, and Citizen Crassus, triumph glitter- 
ing in his eyes, descended the tribune steps, and ex- 
hausted possibly by the long strain upon his powers, 
passed direct through the concourse followed by its 
breath of adulation, into the vestibule of the hall. 

There a hand was laid upon his arm, arresting his 
progress, "filoise!'* he exclaimed, starting. "What 
are you doing here? *' 

"Have I not been listening to your eloquence?" 
she replied calmly. 

" Well ? " he said, in slightly softened tones. 

"Oh, it was very fine. Yes," she went on, "almost 
equal to your article in Pire Duchine to-day. Eh, 
don't blush, Gervais. You cannot suppose I did not 
recognize your pen in that? " 

"Ah, well," he said, gradually recovering his 
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equanimity. "So you have read it? Well, why 

not? You see, filoise, I it's only fair I should 

have my rights. Eli? The woman — she belongs 
to me, — as — h'm — ^as the wife of the Marquis De 
Ravignac. Eh, you see, don't you?" 

"You told me long ago Maurice De Ravignac had 
no wife." 

" Exactly — ^h'm — ^yes, long ago. But since then 
— ^since then — in short, I was not certain. Nobody 
was certain. I went even so far — and it was yourself, 
to speak the plain truth, who put the idea into my 
head — as to look in the marriage register books of 
Notre Dame, for their certificate of marriage." 

"And it was not there?" 

" Nq, it was not there. And ah, bah, Eloise! why 
do you force me to — ^to— you know so well how I 
shrink from causing you any feeling of — ^unnecessary, 
oh, I swear it's misplaced— of jealousy. Can there be 
grounds for it, when I never saw the woman, but for 
one little ten minutes in the whole course of my 
existence? It's true she was good-looking— deucedly 
good-looking, I don't mind saying it." 

" You told me a lie," she said, with pale, compressed 
lips, and waving aside his last words. " Well?" 

"My angel, is an actor a liar? Had I not my part 
to play?" 

"You have it, you mean." 

"As you will, feloise. And if the ^ast includes a 
wife, what is to be done? It's of no use for me to 
protest that I prefer " 

"You are inconsistent," she said, flinging herself 
fiercely from the fingers creeping about her waist. 
"You who have sacrificed wealth and title on your 
country's altar, with a generosity — ^how does it go?—* 
and magnanimity unparalleled " 

" Hush ! Hold your tongue ! " he said, under his' 
breath; and gripping her sharply by the arm to 
enforce his words, as the duU-eyed, sad-faced figure 
of Citizen Robespierre slowly approached along the 
corridor, and with a faint sign of recognition, passed 
on. 
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"You look to find yourself at least in the place he 
aspires to/' she persisted, gazing after the popular 
deputy. " But, my friend, he has first to attain it. 
And you — well, you are clever, too, Gervais; but you 
have not his genius/' 

"Ah, psha! Bah! Parrot chatter like that in your 
mouth? The fellow's the arrantest prig, and " 

" Genius — not his genius," she persisted, "and can 
never rise so high. But be comforted, Gervais; you 
could therefore perhaps never fall so low." 

" I am consoled, at all events," he said loftily, " to 
reflect that there are more competent judges than 
Citizeness Daumas, to decide whether Citizen Robes- 
pierre can hold a candle to me. All the same, I wait 
to hear the catalogue of my inconsistencies from my 
best friend. You, tloise, who are good enough to 
admit that I have done something for my country, 
and sacrificed all " 

"But one thing," she said, with a bitter laugh. 
"This woman. What can she be to you, but an item 
of your goods and chattels? Mon Dieu! Mon 
Dieu ! " and she clenched her hand on her bosom. 
" If I thought she were more ! " 

" Ma belle," he said, drawing her hand away into 
his, with an excellent assumption of the dead pas- 
sionate ardor, and gathering to, him the form of the 
woman he would have flung off forever had he dared, 
" what needless self-torture is this? Are not you my life 
— ^my divinity — ^my — ^h'm — my all? Can you not see 
that it ought to make no difference in my course 

whether this woman Ah, peste, if she were as 

ugly as sin " 

" But, being beautiful " 

" I tell you, naturally I insist on my rights," he said 
sulkily, "I desire to set an example of probity, and 
virtue, and good sense. It is incumbent on a man in 
my position. And because this woman was born a 
Court minion, is she to be delicately handled? No. 
Let her lick the dust. Let her be my slave. She 
made a fool of me once," he went on, grinding his 
teeth, " and now I'll track her to death." 
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"You will?" 

" Or die doing it ; and soon. Soon. IVe put it off 
too long." 

" That is my idea." 

" IVe bided my time, I tell you. Perhaps it suited 
me to play with my mouse. Supposing I have even 
had my suspicions all these years past, about the hole 
she was hiding in — my little impressions, ma belle — 
what do you think of that ? " 

" I see," she said, with a calm smile. " Always a 
consummate actor, my Gervais. And you propose 
to bring to a thrilling climax, your comedy, or farce 
— which is it ? " 

" Supposing it should turn out a tragedy for 
Madame la Marquise? What do you say to the 
curtain falling on the Place de la Revolution?" 

" Gervais ! she said shiveringly. 

"Pestel why not? You are inconsistent, my 
angel, to object. Certainly, if you were consistent, you 
would make a little fete-day of the one which should 
see her embrace Chariot; and see to securing your- 
self a front seat among the knitters." 

"What do you take me for?" she said, breaking 
from his arms, and turning to confront him with her 
flashing eyes. 

" Diable ! " he said, with a sneer, and looking hard at 
her. " If you say much more I shall be uncivil enough 
to tell you a little plain truth or two, and say you are 
not so handsome as you were, Citizeness Daumas; 
with your thin cheeks and hollow eyes, that glitter like 
live coals, and there is a deeper line between them 
than looks nice. I might even go on to tell you that 
there are people absurd enough to suspect you of being 
suspect, my patriotic heroine. So have a care, my 

gentle dove. Mind What, going, my angel, 

without one sweet kiss — one little word? You won't. 

Then I trust I'm too much of a gentle a patriot to 

use coercion. But listen, Citizeness Daumas. One 
word of advice before you go. If you want to keep 
that magnificent hair of yours from our esteemed 
barber Anson's dressing, just you see to getting your 
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name printed up big enough on that door-post in the 
Rue Guenegaud. I fancy the section has had its eye 
on the premises for some little past. That's all. 
Au plaisir." And Citizen Crassus waved his hand in 
airy farewell, and strolled back along the vestibule. 
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CHAPTER XL VI. 
VISITORS IN THE RUE GU^NfeOAUD. 

As the last echo of feloise's voice died away down 
the stairs, Marcelle seized the newspaper which had 
fallen from her hands, and hastily lighting the little 
lamp, turned to the column she had just read aloud. 

Only gradually, as the words made sentences, the 
full reality of the identity of Citizen Crassus with the 
false Marquis De Ravignac had broken upon her; and 
she had, with a supreme self-control, been able to read 
to the close of the long paragraph. But more lay be- 
yond; and it had been the official-looking notice 
below, dated from the prison of the Abbaye, and bear- 
ing the signature of the President of the Committee of 
Public Safety, which had paled her cheeks and turned 
her lips to stone. 

A simply-worded, business-like advertisement it was, 
giving notice to all whom it might concern, that any 
person found guilty after that intimation of harboring, 
or in any way giving aid or shelter to the woman Ra- 
vignac, baptized Marcelle, and born Duchastel, would 
be proceeded against as the law directed, for conspiracy 
against the health of the Republic. 

"Conspiracy! Public Safety'* The word's btoke 
from her lips and echoed in an hysterical laugh round 
the walls of the little diamber, the sanctuary of years 
— ^sanctuary no more. Any instant its rights might be 
violated to drag her down, and with her the woman 
who had befriended her. Even in the whirl of that 
moment's terror and bewilderment, her mind recalled 
the far-oflf days when friends for her were beyond 
counting; and the g^reatest lady in the land had been 
her dearest friend of all Ay, and had loved her to the 
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end, if Marcelle could have penetrated those black 
prison walls into the heart which, amid all its pangs, 
had spared a thought for her, having in it a sort of 
satisfaction that all efforts to discover her refuge had 
failed. Marie Antoinette had found a dreary consola- 
tion in the idea that the man who had chosen his time 
for insulting her at that supreme moment when her 
throne tottered to its fall, had been balked of his 
prize. So much and no more had she heard. Never 
in this life the Queen of France knew that the Maurice 
De Ravignac she had believed in was worthy of all her 
trust. And this Citizen Crassus, who— what was he? 
This fiend in the likeness of Maurice — a likeness so 
striking that even Marcelle's very self had been mo- 
mentarily deceived, until his voice — ^nay, and even that 
carried some faint intonation of Maurice's — ^and his de- 
meanor had torn aside the mask. A resemblance so 
startling that Pomard and his wife, old friends of her 
husband's childhood, and the servants to whom 
Maurice's features must have been as familiar as their 
own reflected ones, had evinced no doubt of his being 
their master; or at least she had detected no such signs 
of doubt in them, though she had strained eye and 
ear for it. 

Who was he? One and the same, that she knew 
now, with this Citizen Crassus, whose name was on 
every tongue, which, if love can do it, must be found 
gfraven on the heart of Eloise Daumas. feloise! And 
again Marcelle's gaze wandered yearningly from the 
familiar objects round her — ^the old worm-eaten table 
of blackened oak, the lame chairs, the cheap plaster 
bust of Voltaire, purchased one day by Eloise from arf 
itinerant image vendor, grinning in cynical mockery at 
her, the plaster crucifix, equally moderate in price, 
bought by herself from the self-same tray, and which 
feloise, with a shrug and a " little one — ^why not, if it 
gives your pleasure?" — ^had permitted her to nail up. 
She was taking her silent farewell now of all these 
things on which it had been her hope, that in Heaven's 
good time, her dying eyes should rest; for there were 
moments when strength seemed failing her, and kind 
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death, who should lead her to her love again — ^very 
near. 

"Till death!" Had he not said that? There were 
some little faded flowers resting against her heart, 
which, when despair came too near, whispered to her 
that blessed memory. " Shall death do it ? " she had 
said; and now she was going to make good that com- 
pact. How she knew not yet; but outside, down 
there in the pitiless world, the knowledge would come. 
It might be in the guise of starvation death would find 
her; or perhaps in that of the pestilence creeping at 
hunger's heels about the city, especially in that blood- 
reeking quarter of the Abbaye. Or if these failed her 
— she glanced at the lights quivering on the black 
waters of the Seine far below, and trembled with the 
old awe of the "canon 'gainst self-slaughter." Yet* 
now — now that pity for her was death to the creature 
who should give it a place, what refuge but its cold 
depths? No Pere Mathieu for her now. The old 
sanctuary of hunted misery was now the most perilous 
spot of all; and a berouged goddess of reason, like a 
General, as a wit of the day said, without officers, flaunted 
it from the altar of Notre Dame. 

She took from its place the hooded silken cloak — 
worn since her flight, only on those few and far be- 
tween occasions when she had crept out at dusk for a 
breath of fresh air — and put it on; but it was not 
fastened before her ear caught the sound of approaching 
footsteps. 

filoise back already 1 To think she had wasted the 
precious time in dreaming! Thought should have 
come after, when — Hark! No, not the light, firm 
tread she should recognize among a thousand foot- 
steps, that. Great Heaven, no! And her heart stood 
still. It was the measured, but clumsy tramp of men's 
feet ascending the stairs. Nearer — closer. Then a 
moment of utter silence, a clatter of steel, and a thud, 
heavy as a sledge hammer, upon the door, which, 
however, before Marcelle could find breath to respond, 
was opened wide enough to admit a battered, round- 
crowned hat, adorned with the national streamers, fol- 
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lowed in due course by a head fringed with a ragged 
tangle of sandy curls, while the most striking features 
of the appertaining physiognomy, were a long nose, a 
pair of ferret small, greenish blue eyes, and a stubbly 
beard of some day's growth. " Citizeness Daumas ? " 
hoarsely inquired the visitor, peering cautiously in, and 
then worming himself round the door, he entered, fol- 
lowed by a couple of red-capped men, whose dingy white 
culottes, brilliantly picked out with red and blue, were 
finished off at the waist with cutlasses and pistols. 
*'Do I speak with Citizeness Daumas?" reiterated the 
small-eyed man, not troubling to uncover his sandy 
shock. 

" No, she is not at home, monsieur,*' answered Mar- 
celle. " I mean citizen," she amended, as he wagged his 
head, and winked at his ccHnpanions. 

" Oh, you do, do you, citizeness ? " he said, jeeringly. 

"Well, she's not at home, isn't she? No matter 
you're the woman who lives with her?" 

She bowed her head. 

" Without doubt," he nodded, looking backwards and 
forwards from her to a note-book he held open in his 
hand. 

" And your name. What did you say it was ? " 

" Marcelle," she answered, after a moment of hesita- 
tion. 

"Good," he said, dragging a bilious-looking stump 
of a quill out of a filthy ink-bottle hanging round his 
neck, and proceeded to make some entry. 

" Go on. Your surname? " he said, looking up, when 
she made no reply. " That's what's wanted. ' 

"By whom? " she asked proudly. 

"Peste!" he said, glaring at her. "Bv the One 
and Indivisible, if you must know ever)rthing. The 
One and Indivisible, which requires all good citizens' 
names to be indivisible and one. Come, be quick 
now — Marcelle what? We've no time for airs. We 
get more than we want of them. Save them for Char- 
lot, citizeness. He's fond of them, is ci-devant Mon- 
sieur de Paris. But we've our other little fish to fry, 
besides you. Uncommonly busy we are just now. 
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Marcelle what? You see, my dear, the Citizen Con- 
cierge wants to write it up on his door-post. He did 
want, that is. He'd got ever such a nice little corner 
for it, and he's dying to know. At least " — and again 
the witty creature winked at his kindred spirits, who 
laughed ^nd winked back in recognition of the joke, 
whose only flaw was its venerableness — ^'^ he'll die if he 
doesn't. Eh? Yo't're never going to let the poor fel- 
low get into trouble now on your account?" 

" Trouble ! " she murmured. 

"Ay! Complicity with aristocrats. Holding a 
candle to the devil. Intriguing. That sort of thing, 
eh? No, no, of course not; you're far too much of a 
lady for that. Any one can see it with half an eye, 

citizeness, ci-devant marquise What! you shake 

your head? Ah, fie for shame! Who'd have thought 
it of you? Look you here, my pretty one, you're 
abusing my generosity. Because I've been so polite 
and kind and patient, you think I'm to be corrupted 
— ^bought by a pair of bright eyes. Oh, you may well 
blush for yourself — to think of letting a poor honest 
fellow of a concierge suffer for a whim. Look here now," 
he went on, as if suddenly possessed by a brilliant idea, 
" if you're not particular about his being put to look out 
o{ the little window, what about your dear friend here, 
Citizeness Daumas ? " 

"You dare not lay a finger on her," broke forth 
Marcelle, in sternly defiant tones. " She's a patriot. 
France has not a truer one." 

"Ay, without doubt. A patriot of the Intrigante 
pattern. A patriot who protects you. How comes 
that?" 

" Because she is also a woman.*' 

" Ho, ho ! ha, ha ! and therefore, suspecte. ^ Do you 
know what that means — Suspecte ? " he said, hissing the 
word in her face. 

" She! Suspecte?" cried Marcelle, recoiling. " filoise 
Daumas? The friend of the Republic." 

" And best friend of Citizen Crassus. It's shining 
light. Diable! All that, yes," he went on, pinching 
his stubbly chin, and leering at her. " But you don't 
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suppose that will keep her red lips from kissing the 
sawdust, if she goes on keeping goods of your sort 
smuggled here? Come, citizeness, if you value her life 
at a pin's worth " 

" I set it at the worth of twenty lives like mine," she 
said calmly. 

"And you,'* he said, replenishing his pen, and be- 
ginning to write, " are called Marcelle " 

" De Ravignac." 

" Good," he nodded, writing on. " So— Marcelle De 
Ravignac. What a pity now you didn't say it before! 
Never mind. I and these gentle — ^these friends of 
mine will see to squaring that, when Citizen Fouquier 
has his little chat with you. But it was foolish of you, 
Citizeness Ravignac, because the thing was such an 
utter formality. Mein Gott, yes. The section had all 
its information about you," and he tore the page he 
had just written on, from his book, and handed it to 
her. " It was merely your name we wanted from your 
own lips. Eh, don't pretend you don't understand 
now," he went on, looking with mocking curiosity into 
her bewildered eyes, as she lifted them from the paper 
to his face. " It's the order for your arrest. So come 
along." 

" On what charge? What have I done? " she gasped. 
"Conspiracy! Great Heaven! What! How?" and 
pressing her hands across her eyes, she looked at the 
paper again. 

" Eh, permit me," and he looked over her shoulder at 
the document. " Donnerwetter ! But isn't that Citizen 
Fouquier Tinville all over? So absurdly considerate of 

other's feelings. Conspiracy, and only No, no; 

but you mistake though, citizeness. See, here's the 
first clause of the indictment 'Conspiracy against the 
Republic through '—Ach ! zum Teuful, yes— 'de- 
struction of the conjugal felicity of Citizen Crassus, for- 
merly known as the Marquis De Ravignac' Now do 
you understand?" 

"MonDieuI No." 

"A double count— or if you like better, a one ancT 
indivisible one. Isn't it all of a piece? Here we 
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have you damaging the domestic tranquillity of your 
husband by running away from him. This moral 
crime — did I not hear Citizen Fouquier himself argu- 
ing it out?— of which you are guilty, upsets the moral 
equilibrium of the temperament, or let us, if you prefer, 
call it temper of Citizen Crassus. The disarrangement 
affecting him, is naturally transmitted to his manner 
of performing the public duties which, in his natural con- 
dition, he so ably conducts ; and thereby the moral health 
of the nation is vitiated ; and the country put in danger. 
Therefore," concluded the orator, gazing triumphantly 
round at his two colleagues, " you are arrested on the 
charge of conspiracy against the Republic. Come, citi- 

zeness, it's getting late, and coaches By 

the way, your purse; you'd better hand it over at 
once." 

" There's little enough in it," she said taking it from 
her pocket. 

" Enough," he grinned, counting out its scanty con- 
tents, " to pay the citizen driver for his overtime ; and a 
few sols besides for these honest patriots to drink the 
honorable Republic's health, and long life to it. So 
come, citizeness, after you," and seizing her by the arm, 
he thrust her forward. " Have a care how you go 
down these confounded stairs. They're not quite so 
wide as some you've been used to; and you're life's 
so precious — so very, very precious. Don't let her 
slip, whatever you do," he added, with a loud laugh; 
as his two assistants seized her shoulders with their 
grimy hands. 

She shook them off, and calm and steadily, with the 
old natural stately step, she descended; her face show- 
ing marble white against the black hood drawn over her 
head. The concierge grinned like some Gothic gurgoyle 
from ear to ear, as me little group passed his lair. " Any 
message, Citizeness Ravignac," he shrieked after her, 
" for the Citizeness Daumas?" 

"Truly yes," she answered, turning to him. "Give 
her my dear love," and she stepped into the coach. 

" To the Abbaye," shouted the spokesman of the trio, 
getting in, and seating himself beside his prisoner. 
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" St. Pelagic, I suppose you mean," said the driver, 
as he banged to the door, and stared grinningly at 
his fare. " It's good enough for her sort. Eh, my 
lamb?" 

"What?" savagely growled the lamb, "do you take 
her for? Don't you know an aristocrat yet, when you 
see one ? " 

" Maybe he's not had your experience," ginned one 
of the patriots from the box. " We haven't, you know, 
all been Royal Allemands once upon a time." 

An oath broke through the window as it rattled 
to ; and the coach clattered out of the yard, amid shouts 
of laughter from the outside passengers. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

"TIME'S WHIRLIGIG/ 

Since last Jolyot figured in these pages, three years 
ago, swinging in his silver-braided blue livery behind 
the Marquis De Ravignac's glass coach, his personal 
appearance has known considerable change, how- 
ever little time and circumstance may have been 
able to alter the inward Jolyot, save to mould him 
from the youth to the man. Conformably with the 
mode of the day, whiskers flourish in such fair 
luxuriance on his cheeks, that one would be tempted 
to imagine the smutty surface whence they spring, must 
be congenial to hirsute growth. The florid pinks and 
whites of his complexion still, however, form a rich 
subsoil, and have not flown after the blue and silver 
of his former calling. The sable hues are but the 
ensign of his new trade; for Jolyot has turned black- 
smith this age of a time ; and has already almost served 
out his apprenticeship. 

When the Marquis De Ravignac was lost in full- 
fledged Citizen Crassus, the great patriot turned out 
all his servants both at Ravignac, and in the Rue 
Richelieu, without a sou in their pockets, tx> beg, 
borrow, or steal, as they might. Jolyot, however, had 
not waited for this general dispersal. He had given 
warning to my lord, very shortly after my lord had 
dismissed old Pomard and his wife. " Please yourself, 
my good lad," my lord had replied, on receiving the 
intimation, a smile of indifference on his lips, and 
darting a keen, furtive glance at the lacquey. " I 
should be sorry to detain you," which far from being 
an exaggeration of the truth, fell even short of it. He 
was, to speak plainly, very glad indeed to be rid of 
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Jolyot. His superior penetration had failed in alto- 
gether making out Jolyot. Jolyot, he had a lurking 
idea, thought more than he gave speech to. Provi- 
dence, however, in its care of him, had done what he 
had not dared to do, and put it into Jolyot's heart to 
desire "to better himself," as the young fellow had 
rather unceremoniously expressed it; and Jolyot had 
a^one a free agent, after the banished Pomard and his 
wife, who had settled down in a tiny cottage, bought 
with their forty years' savings, standing on the out- 
skirts of Crespy, on the Soissons road; and after con- 
cluding a satisfactory bargain of apprenticeship with 
:he blacksmith, had offered himself as the old couple's 
lodger. To the childless pair, however, he had grovm 
as to be as a son ; and when the hard winters came, and 
iieir modest savings threatened to run dry, it was Jolyot's 
hammer which kept the wolf from the door. 

The mutual liking the three had always entertained 
in brighter times, matured in these dark ones to a 
strong affection. There was but one flaw in the 
diamond for Blaise Pomard; to wit, Jolyot's lack of 
political opinion. If he was often to be heard sighing 
for the fleshpots of the old rigime, he could not te 
brought to animadvert in any marked manner against the 
new ruling. His old bondage had, however, been very 
comfortable, and he failed to see that people were more 
comfortable under the new law of liberty. Moreover, 
Equality, when it should be found, would, he thought, 
produce a frightfully monotonous state of things. As 
for Fraternity, he had come into the world clothed 
about with the spirit of it. Give him his opportunity, 
and he would have hailed, as a man and a brother, his 
late sainted Majesty on his throne, as he did those 
Crespy village ragamuffins who idolized him. How 
Jolyot — ^brought to bay with the problems of the time 
— would have comported himself, was a question more 
exercising Pomard, than vexing his own meditations, 
as he plied his irons in the forge fire. 

In the meantime he occupied himself exclusively with 
his own immediate concerns ; and bore the well merited 
reputation of being as clever a smith as you would 



come upon in a long day's journey. People thought 
themselves fortunate amidst their mishaps, if the 
young apprentice of the Crespy forge could be pressed 
into the service of righting them. No slipshod work 
his. A nail of his driving struck home, and did its 
business; and the wheel of the diligence travelling 
between Soissons and Paris, when it came to grief one 
September afternoon, right before the very windows 
of "The Black Wolf," w^ lucky indeed to be treated 
by the surgery of Jolyot, whose aid was forthwith sum- 
moned by the old ostler. 

The overturning of the huge vehicle had terrified its 
inside passengers out of their wits; and flung its out- 
siders into the bramble bushes; but with the exception 
of some inevitable bruises and scratches, no mischief 
had been done. Diametrically the converse indeed, in 
the estimation of Daumas, and of Daumas's wife 
Felicite ; for the proprietor of '' The Old Black Wolf " 
had long since made his selection among the aspiring 
belles of the neighborhood, and bestowed the golden 
apple upon her of the ferret eyes; and though 
Daumas had his little trials, he had chosen well, take 
it for all in all ; and certainly there were more miserable 
men than he to be found in France. 

The reforms exercised by Madame Daumas upon 
himself and the establishment generally, had produced 
a marked improvement in Daumas's appearance. His 
small, short-sighted eyes were hardly so pink as of 
yore; and his wizen frame had filled out into some- 
thing of the rotundity becoming his profession. To- 
night he was to be seen to special advantage. Was it 
any wonder? You don't get every day of the week a 
windfall, look you, of nearly a score of people, all 
calling out at once for cognac, and any quantity of it. 
And when they have recovered a little, figure to your- 
self the reaction of hunger which will ensue, and pity 
the fowl-yard denizens, and envy till you turn yellow, 
the landlord of "The Old Black Wolf." No, thanks 
to his clever life's partner, he might be maintaining his 
highly respectable house very fairly afloat with its 
regular patrons, but not since the Marquis De Ravi- 
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gnac put up there, years ago now, had such luck as this 
come his way. 

With curiously lame efforts to assume the air of de- 
pression he did not feel at their discomforture, he 
bowed his guests into the parlor. How long, they 
would have to wait, he said, shrugging his shoulders 
mournfully, was not yet apparent. The wheel was sim- 
ply reduced to a bundle of sticks; but it was to be 
hoped things might be better than they seemed; and 
then, charging his wife to attend to the requirements 
of the parlor, he went to despatch a messenger to the 
forge. 

"You, my friend?" he said, in tones of unwonted 
amiability to the ancient ostler, whose appearance had 
shared in the improvements of the place, and who now 
volunteered to go to Crespy, though Crespy was a long 
step. "Well, if you like then. Hi!" he went 
on, calling after the patriarch as he hobbled away, best 
of his old feet foremost. " Don't distress yourself 
with going too fast. And if Jolyot does not happen 
f'o be in, sit down and wait till he comes. There's a 
good many valuable lives that wheel's got to carry on 
to Paris; and I won't have it tinkered. Jolyot knows 
his business." 

"Jolyot?" said a tall man in a round hat, and a 
dark riding-coat, tied with the tri-color sash, who was 
leaning against the porch. "Did you say Jolyot, 
friend?" 

"Yes, Citizen Deputy," answered Daumas, as he 
raised his eyes to his guest's face. "Jolyot, the black- 
smith. The same Jolyot who used ' Then he broke 

off abruptly. 

"Ah, Jolyot the blacksmith," echoed the stranger, 
with careless indiflference. " Thanks, yes ; at your 

leisure. A bottle of " 

" Chateau Margeaux. Certainly, Citizen Deputy," 
and Daumas briskly disappeared, returning with the 
wine. " The Citizen Deputy," he went on, as he un- 
corked the bottle, and carefully dusted its mouth, 
"will perhaps remember that the last time he was 
here " 



" I have not the good fortune to be able to recall 
any previous acquaintance with your establishment," 
a little impatiently interrupted the other, as he re- 
moved his hat, and placing it on the table, passed his thin 
white hands through his long, plentiful hair, heavily 
streaked with gray. 

"Have you not?" grumbled Daumas to himself, 
glowering sulkily at him over his shoulder, as he re- 
entered the house. "And that's what you call frater- 
nity and equality, is it? Hang you! If I hadn't a 
precious head to keep on my shoulders, I'd let you 
know what I think of you, Citizen Crassus. Though 
it's true, when you were here before, your wits weren't* 
quite all in their places. Well, four years haven't 
made you look younger, with your grizzled hair; and 
if that's what the Republic means by getting robust, 
as the papers say you are, give me a constitution. Say 
I, and an " 

" Idiot ! What are you jabbering to yourself about? " 
exclaimed Felicite, running full tilt against Pierre, with 
a loaded tray. " Attend to your business, that's what I 
say ; and carry this in there." 

In consequence of the impossibility of things, as 
Daumas explained to anxious inquirers, being done 
quicker than they can be, eight o'clock had struck before 
Jolyot was well under way with his task; and as the 
damage could not, as he found on examination, be righted 
under some hours, there remained to the sore and wearied 
travellers only the melancholy alternative of going to bed 
till daylight. 

Each victim duly disposed above stairs, and all silent, 
save for the beats of Jolyot's hammer across the yard, 
where the gjeat hulk of a diligence lay on its bean^ 
ends, Daumas bethought him of his guest on the 
terrace. 

He was still there, pacing with impatient step to and 
fro. " The Citizen Deputy, inquired his host, " will like 
to sleep for an hour or two? " 

" Sleep ? " said the other, glancing up with eyes 
that looked as if he and " Nature's soft nurse " had 
small acquaintance. "And do you really mean to say 
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that there is not a horse to be got nearer than Villers 
Catterets?" 

" Not one," grimly replied Daumas, in the smug 
tones of a man holding the winning cards, " whose legs 
could be induced to move quicker than a league an 
hour." 

"Oh, good heavens!" muttered the traveller, turn- 
ing away in his desperation. " Abricotine was Pegasus' 
self to that." 

" The Citizen Deputy," said Madame Daumas, making 
her appearance on the scene, " had better take it quietly, 
and rest for a bit." 
" Rest ! rest ! " f everedly ejaculated the guest. 
" The state bed," she went on, " is at your disposal. 
My husband desired it to be reserved for you. Citizen* 
Deputy; since you are accustomed to sleep soft, he 
says." 

"No, no, I didn't say so," protested the terrified 
Daumas. " It was the stupid duck's quack of that l)ring 

Friend of the People journal that " 

"You are laboring under some mistake," said the 
traveller, with a faint smile. 

" Of course she is," hastily nodded Daumas. " Women 
always do get the wrong pig by the ear." 

" But since you are so good," added the guest, turn- 
ing courteously to Madame Daumas, " let it be so. Will 
you lead the way, madame?" 

"Madame! There's for you! Eh, well, you can't 
make satin into calico, cut it how you may. But it's 
just as well you didn't let that slip in the club. It 
mightn't have thought it so pretty as Felicite does, the 
coquette! Look at her! Plague! you know how to 
be civil to the women still, Citizen Crassus, do you? 
And they're such weak creatures, are women — ^the 
strongest-minded of them — ^poor souls! Madame, in- 
deed! I must keep an eye on you, monsieur — citizen. 
You're a handsome fellow, for all you're a bag of bones, 
and your grizzled hair." And giddy with mingled emo- 
tions of jealousy and admiration, Daumas preceded his 
guest to the state chamber, with a couple of wax- 
lights. 



" A little sleiep," sweetly said Madame Daumas, cast- 
ing her careful hostess's glance round to see that all was 
as it should be in the room, " is so refreshing." 

"Refreshing!" gaspingly ejaculated the guest, as the 
two went out, softly closing the door after them; and 
he tore open the breast of his coat which he had but- 
toned close in the chill night air, and gazed round 
the gloomy chamber, and up at the black plumes on 
the bed, faintly* silvered by the moon-rays. " It is the 
air of a vault, and that — ^bed do they call it? A cata-* 
falque! Did any one ever sleep in it I wonder, and 
waice again?" 

Oppressed to faintness, yet shivering with such an 
icy coldness as the prisoner of the Griffenfels had 
scarcely known even in his water-locked dungeon, he 
flung the lattice wide open; and gazing for a moment 
longingly out into the pure, cool atmosphere he had 
just left, set his foot upon the ledge^ and sprang down 
into the courtyard. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

"THE CITIZEN DEPUTY." 

"One would not wish to vex these good people," 
he murmured to himself, inhaling a long breath, as he 
stFoUed across the broad space, enclosed on three sides 
by the house and outer offices, towards the thicket 
facing him. " But prisons and state rooms appear to 
me convertible terms. How does the wheel get on, I 
wonder ? " and he sauntered on towards the light flash- 
ing out through the coach-house door, upon the stiir 
blue moonbeams. The very sound of Jolyot's busy 
stroke brought his chafing spirit consolation; and the 
fascinating clang and flash lured him to watch the 
worker's progress. 

The young blacksmith looked up as his visitant's tall 
shadow fell across his improvised smithy; and as the 
flare illumined his face, he pushed back his cap from his 
broad forehead, beaded with the heat-drops, and gazing 
at him with steadfast attention, he said in tones of per- 
fect sang froid, " Good evening, citizen." 

" You remember me, friend ? " said the other, returning 
the salutation, and gazing with curiosity at the ci-devant 
lacquey. 

" Ma foi ! I should hope so," nodded Jolyot, resum- 
ing his task. '^I'm not such an idiot as to forget so 
soon. Anyhow, not the Marquis De Ravignac, my 
old " 

" Hush ! " interrupted De Ravignac, looking round. 

"Oh, eh! all right. Citizen Deputy. I didn't mean 
to let it slip; and I won't again. But you see you did 
take me a bit by surprise; particularly as I was only 
reading in the paper, when they fetched me here, that 
Citizen Crassus would attend at the Town Hall to-mor- 
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row, about that little process of his against — ^h'm, h'm — 
a certain lady." 

" Whom do you take me for ? '* calmly asked De 
Ravignac, still keeping his eyes fixed on him. 

" Ah, come now," and Jolyot's smile gathered a shade 
of uneasiness, "if you mean a joke, say so, Citizen 
Deputy. Eh, yes? I'm as ready for it as you are. 
But if you want to be making me say what'll get me 
into hot water, I'm dumb. While I served you," he 
went on, seizing his bellows, and vigorously puffing the 
flames about, "I did serve you honestly; and told no 
tales." 

"Then you are Jolyot?" said De Ravignac, stretch- 
ing his hand throug;h the sparks, with a smile on his 
face, like one who sights land amidst some dense haze. 
•• The Jolyot " 

" There's only one of me," said the young blacksmith, 
his eyes clearing, and giving his hand into the other's 
clasp. "Didn't you know mle?" he added. "Honor 
bright?" 

"Morbleu ! " laughed De Ravignac. " How should 
I? You're all whiskers!" 

" They're pretty well. Yes," nodded Jolyot. " D'ye 
like them?" 

" I can't say I do," laughed De Ravignac. 

" Ah, ah I Wait till Sunday. You'll see their proper 
shade then. Yellow as corn." 

" Perfection no doubt in their way. But you see, I 
don't admire whiskers. It's because I'm not used to 
them yet, perhaps. I'm frightfully behind the times in 
my ideas, no doubt " 

" You I Behind the times ! " exclaimed Jolyot. 
" Why, they say you're the rankest of the whole 
crew. 

"Rankest what?" 

" Radical. Sans-culotte. Cut-throat Ah, 

diable ! " And Jolyot thumped his own head with his 
fist, and clenched his White teeth down over his vagrant 

tongue. " I meant Ah, diable ! I never did you 

any harm, Citizen Deputy." 

" My good fellow, I'm not a Deputy." 

21 
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" Ah, well, Citizen President of the Committee of 
Public Safety, or whatever you are, just you leave me 
alone. Eh, will you? I got on clear enough and 
above board with you, when you were Marquis 
De *' 

"Hush!" 

"All right I was only gmng to say you were a 
kind master, and minded your own concerns, till — well, 
you know, till you got married. But youVe never been 
the same since. Oh, it's true. If you make me sneeze 
for it into the sack, it's true. D'ye think I've forgotten 
the priest from Metz? Ho, ho! Not I. Ha, ha! 
I could tell a little tale if I liked. Eh, Citizen Crassus, 
couldn't I?" and strong apparently in the security 
of that convictic«i, Jolyot continued to indulge his 
mirth. 

" It may be very amusing," g^mly answered De Ravi- 
gnac; "but I must be permitted to say I don't under- 
stand it." 

"Oh, eh. No, of course not. Eh, fie. Citizen Dep- 
uty, fie! It wouldn't do at all, would it? Diable! 
Well, but it was hard lines of her to go playing the jilt 
after you'd put yourself so much about for her; and* 
wouldn't have a word to throw at you, after you got 
spitted throtigh at Soissons. But I tell you what it is. 
Citizen Crassus. Eh, shall I? All right, eh?" And 
Jolyot drew his black fore-finger signifitcantly round tfie 
back of his neck. 

" Ah, don't be a fooL Speak." 

"Well, you see," went on Jolyot, thus encouraged, 
" you made a blunder, and — ^no, I don't say you're served 
well right. Not I. I only say you've suffered for it; 
and I don't know that I pity you. You should have 
fetched her from Versailles yourself. It would have 
been only like the gentleman — oh, no offence — ^the gentle- 
man you used to be." 

"Fetched her?" 

"Ay, ay. Women have got their fads. Do you 
suppose now, for example, that I should dare to bid 
— well, and if I have got a sweetheart "—and all the 
smoke tints could not obscure Jolyot's blushes — " that's 



not against the rules of the One and Indivisible; yet 
awhile anyhow — do you suppose I should forget my- 
self so far as to bid her come and fetch me to walk 
out with her? If I got somd:hing for my pains, I 
should think myself let down softly. And yet you, a 
fine gentleman, a great lord — ^well, you were then, 
you know — ^you must bid her come to you, in her new 
home." 

" But how do you know ? '^ began his mentor's amazed 
auditor. 

" How do I know? " echoed Jolyot, staring. " Wasn't 
I there? Who was if I wasn't? Oh, but there was your 
blunder. Didn't I see it in her face, as you went up the 
stairs ? and she — oh, I saw it." 

"And she — Great Heaven! — what?" said De Ravi- 
gnac, breathlessly. 

" She'd made up her mind, I tell you, before you'd 
so much as laid a finger on her. Am I likely to forget 

the look in her eyes when you " Jolyot hesitated, 

and cast down his own. 

"What? What did I do?" 

" Kissed her. Tried, that is to say," he chuckled 
on. "Diable! thought I, there's a scratch-cat for 
you! Trust Madame la Marquise for a will of her 
own — and a way too. And she had it, hadn't she? 
ho, ho ! ha, ha, ha ! I say. Citizen Crassus, what a pity 
you forgot ^out the little door behind the chaste Diana, 
wasn't it?" 

"You think," said De Ravignac, with bright, eager 
eyes, " she escaped so? " 

" Oh, I'd take my oath of it. Why, didn't Bastine 
Didier, the locksmith, find all the marks of her little 
feet in the lane, and the queer old watch with the 
initials on it? That's a secret though." 

" Told to you, however." 

" By Madame Pomard — ^yes." 

" And she and Pomard — ^where are they ? " 

" At Crespy. We live together, we three. You see, 
Citizen Deputy, when you sent the two poor souls 
packing, they were all at sea, as one may say. And 
not being as young as they were once," went on Jo- 
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lyot apologetically, "well, we just threw in our luck 
together, such as it was; and though sometimes they 
do get a bit cast down when they think of old times, 
I crack my joke, and that oils the wheels; and so we 
rub on." 

" You're an honest lad, Jolyot," said De Ravignac. 

"Well, I don't know about that," said Jolyot, cog- 
itatively. " I don't steal my ndghbor's goods, or 
shoot him, or cut oflf his head, or that sort of thing; 
but I don't stick at a lie, Citizen Deputy. Though it 
certainly always is the same one; and I do it to save 
worse — ^murder. That's what it would come to. It's 
like this you see: Now and again I go to Paris 
on business; and the very first question those two 
ask me when I come home again is — ' How the old 
house looks?' — meaning the Hotel de Ravignac that 
was." 

"Was?" 

" Citizen Deputy," said Jol)rot, fixing his eyes stead- 
fastly on his companion, " I'm not so clever as you are 
by many an ell, but that's not saying I don't know 
when I'm having fun poked at me. If it is fun, that's 
to say. I don't see the joke myself of such nonsense. 
I wonder who it was but Citizen Crassus, who once 
used to call himself the Marquis De Ravignac, who 
had ^Republic One and Indivisible, Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity or Death' and ^National Property' written 
in monstrous, ugly black letter on a white board 
right across the beautiful glass windows? And you 
pretend " 

"Good Heaven!" ejaculated De Ravignac, dragging 
his hand across his bewildered brain. 

" Ah, well, have your joke out, Citizen Deputy. For 
my part, I only tell you, I tell a lie to the old folks, 
and say the house looks lovely. Heaven forgive us; 
they'd die of grief if they knew about that villainous 
board. But you were asking me where we live. Citizen 
Deputy. Well, I'd as soon not tell you exactly, if 
it's all the same to you; but I'm to be heard of at 
the Forge at Crespy, if there's a job of wt>rk wants 
doing." 
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"And the wheel. Will it be long now?** 

" In an hour it will roll faster than ever it did in its 

life," answered Jolyot, hammering on like a young 

Vulcan, while De Ravignac strolled away into the 
thicket. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

"ONE IN vSEMBLANCE." 

That on such a night sleep can weigh down the eye- 
lids of Madame Daumas is not to be expected. There 
is, for one thing, breakfast to be got ready before the 
diligence starts; and while she cracks eggs for ome- 
lette, and sends her little handmaiden flying in all direc- 
tions for plates and dishes, Daumas is set to grind the 
coffee. 

These being his normal hours for repose, it is hardly 
so surprising that now and again his hands slacken at 
his task; and once even threaten total inaction, so 
that only his Felicite's dulcet accents restore him to a 
sense of duty. " Mon Dieu ! sleepy head. Look at 
your eyes. Whoever heard of grinding coffee with 
eyes shut?" And when Daumais rejoins, not without 
spirit, that the results of his labors will prove as good 
as if the beast of the Apocalypse had conducted them, 
Madame Daumas, turning up her little bright blue 
eyes to the smoky rafters, retorts that he must of 
course be profane sooner than not have his answer 
ready. 

"Yes. That's what comes of having a husband! 
Who'd ever marry if they'd got their senses about 
them? You're growing more unendurable every day 
you live. It's no wonder that sister of yours wouldn't 
stop with you." 

Daumas sighed. "Ah, that means youM like 
her back again — ^instead of me. Yes, mon Dieu, 
Chat's just what you would like, isn't it?" And 
Madame Daumas plied her egg-whisk with redoubled 
energy. 

" My angel, not in your place, no. But I should 
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like to see her again. Poor Eloise, she was a good 
sort." 

" A good sort 1 " and again Madame Daumas's eyes 
sought the ceiling. " Now isn't that you all over. 
But there are two opinions about that, my friend. I'vd 
heard another tale, I." 

" Eh, yes, I know," groaned Daumas. 

" Yes, and your Gervais Bouchard there, might be a 
clever fellow; but that was a bad day for your fine 
sister, when he crossed her path. Mon Dieu, what a 
creature! And not four weeks in Paris, before the 
Marquis De Ravignac " 

" Eh, eh. Hush," interrupted Daumas. " If your 
tongue must go, say Citizen Crassus. But it's a lie. I 
wouldn't believe it of £loise." 

" Citizen Crassus then, had tempted her away from 
the fine lover she was so faithful to. And that's your 
good sort. You won't believe it, won't you? Ah, 
bah! as if it wasn't in everybody's mouth. What was 
the fellow like, I wonder? " 

" The Marquis De Ravignac? " 

" Eh, peste ! I suppose I've seen that for myself to- 
night," said Madame Daumas, more softly. " No, 
stupid, Gervais Bouchard." 

" Hush ! Hark ! Some one tapped," interrupted 
Daumas, gratefully glancing towards the lattice 
whence the sound proceeded. His soul abhorred 
this theme, which his wife declared ought never to 
be mentioned; and which she never tired of dis- 
cussing. 

"The Citizen Deputy," she said, with a little start 
of surprise at the tall figure's dark apparition against 
the glass just whitening in the dawn; and drawing up 
the blind, she unclosed the lattice. 

"You burn your light late," he said, leaning his 
elbow on the sill, and drawing the brim of his hat 
down over his eyes, as if the lamp's glare dazzled 
them. 

" Early, you mean. Citizen Deputy," smiled Madame 
Daumas, extinguishing the flame, for thrift was a primary 
attribute with her. 
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"Wasn't your bed comfortable. Citizen Deputy?" 
asked Daumas. 

"Bed? Ah, h'm, to be sure," answered he. "As 
you say " 

"Yes, you are like Cupid, Citizen Deputy," said 
Madame Daumas, coquettishly, " when poverty is shut 
in at the door; for out you are by the window. It 
must have been so," she went on, " since the doors are 
all locked, and here are the keys," and she jingled a 
huge bunch of them at her apron string. 

"And what then?" he said, fixing a gaze on her, 
that made her bright eyes droop. " I think I might 
be capable of risking even bolder flights, where the 
prize is worth the venture. But I startled you ? " 

"Ah, no. Citizen Deputy. I didn't think you 
looked much like sleeping. You're in too much of a 
hurry to get back to Paris. Anybody can see that." 

"Well, it is a most confounded business, this break- 
down. You see it will be exceedingly awkward if I 
don't put in an appearance at the " 

" Eh, eh, we know, Citizen Deputy. We know all 
about it. Pire Diichine's full of it," said Daumas, 
" but what's to be done ? The only beasts " 

" Eh, peste, hold your tongue ! I have it ! " cried 
Madame Daumas, clasping her floury hands in a 
sudden access of delight. "I have an idea. See now, 
listen. Citizen Deputy. What do you say to taking 
the leader horse of the diligence? The postilion was 
telling me he flies like the wind when he's free of the 
shafts. And there he is, eating his head oflf in the 
stable." 

"Ay, ay, it's a sublime idea that, my angel," said 
Daumas. "Your notions always are. But what about 
the other poor passengers, and the letter bags ? " 

"Ah, my conscience! Let them wait a little hour 
or two longer. Of course it goes without saying, the 
Citizen Deputy is prepared to pay handsomely for our 
putting ourselves to such inconvenience." 

Citizen Crassus drew out his purse, and silently laid 
a row of gold pieces on the window-sill. " As for the 
inspiration, Citizeness Daumas," he said then, lifting 
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to his lips the little fingers, nimble as bird's claws, 
which were gathering up the money, "the homage of 
a lifetime could not repay it." 

'• And the sooner you go, the better of course," said 
Daumas, leaving his mill, and crossing to the kitchen 
door, which opened on the courtyard, he shouted for 
Jolyot. " Here, hi ! " he cried, as the young black- 
smith approached, " lend a helping hand, will you, and 
saddle the diligence leader? The Citizen Deputy," 
he went on, stealing a cautious glance at the windows 
overhead, and lowering his voice, "is going to ride 
him to Paris." 

Jolyot's answer was not, however, instantly forth- 
coming. He was absorbed in scanning the figure of 
Citizen Crassus from top to toe. Even when Daumas 
reiterated his request, he paid no heed. "I thought," 
he said at last, to the man before him, " that you were 
in the thicket?" 

"Do you often see ghosts, my good lad?" calmly 
returned the other. 

" I don't know," began Jolyot, " that I am particu- 
larly imaginative." 

"We'll discuss your characteristics another time," 
said Citizen Crassus sneeringly. " Supposing you 
obey orders now, and saddle that brute ? " 

" Orders ! " muttered Jolyot, as he turned away, and 
recrossed the yard. " Deuce take you ! Do you flat- 
ter yourself I'm going to be at yours? Who'd think 

you were the gentleman I was talking to not 

See ghosts? I begin to think I see double. I had a 
touch of the complaint once before. Four years ago 
it was, on the Pont Neuf. Yes," he went on, slowly 
dragging out the words, " and I can't stand a return of 
it. No, I'll settle it, before I'm five minutes' older. 
Come, my beauty," he went on, entering the diligence 
leader's stall, and proceeding to adjust the animal's 
saddle, "you've got to go to Paris, my cabbage. 
Stand there a minute," he added, when he had com- 
pleted his task, and throwing the mare's bridle over 
the stall-post, " I'll be back in an instant, and then I'll 
tell you what your load's worth, you're going to carry 
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to Paris ; and whether you'd best pitch him into the first 
ditch you come to, or " 

The rest remained among Jolyot's unspoken thoughts, 
as he slipped soft as an eel round the half-open stable- 
door, and disappeared into the thicket. " Mon Dieu ! 
Yes," he ejaculated, starting in spite of himself, ** there 
you are! Citizen — Monsieur le Marquis," he said, in 
a whisper, coming close up beside De Ravignac, who 
was pacing, lost in thought, among the trees, and, pull- 
ing him by the skirt of his coat, " I've found a horse 
for you." 

De Ravignac turned with a bright face, and was about 
to speak. 

" Yes. Only not a word," hurriedly went on Jolyot, 
laying his finger on his lips. " But tell me — ^you haven't* 
been back to the house again, since you left the 
stable?" 

" Not I," laughed De Ravignac. " I prefer being out 
here. But about the horse ? *' 

"Ah, well. That's what I don't know. I should 
say she may be a queer customer. But I suppose 
anybody who could stick on Oriflamme, isn't likely 
to come to grief? Quick, monsieur — citizen, I mean. 
They mustn't know it in there, till you're safe 
started." 

" But *' 

"Ah, I'll manage about a fresh leader in time for 
the sleepy heads. Never put yourself out about them. 
There, you stop here, till I bring him, and you can mount 
here, and then " 

" Is that horse ready? " shouted a voice from the inn- 
door. De Ravignac stared perplexedly at Jolyot, who 
laughed softly. 

"Bring him round the front way," continued the 
voice, " and don't be all day about it, do you hear?" 

"Ay, your humble servant," muttered Jolyot, show- 
ing all his white teeth in a grin of enjoyment, as he made 
a sign to De Ravignac not to stir, and then ran 
off. 

Three minutes later he reappeared, carefully leading 
the mare. 
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" Now," he said, bringing her nose in the diametri- 
cally opposite direction from the inn yard. " Straight 
ahead," he went on, as De Ravignac mounted, "till 
you're clear of the wood; that's about a quarter of a 
mile from here, where we stand. Then along under the 
hedge, by the right of the brook, till you reach the cross- 
roads — ^the sign-post will tell you the rest. Quick, 
monsieur, and God be with you." 

With fingers eagerly clasped, and a slightly accelerated 
beating at his heart, Jolyot stood for an instant to 
watch the horse and the rider along the little mossy 
footway of the thicket. Then, as the trees hid them, 
he walked back to the coach-house, and busied him- 
self with trying the action of the wheel, already fixed 
on the axle, softly whistling " ^a ira " as he turned 
it. "Yes, I think it'll go now," he said, glancing up, 
on becoming aware of Daumas's sandy head thrust in 
at the door. 

"Do? What the fiend do you mean? Where's that 
horse?" and Daumas stared from the empty stall to 
Jolyot. 

" Gone," said Jolyot, returning the stare with equal 
intensity, "ten minutes ago. Didn't you see them 
start?" 

" Peste ! " and Daumas's face brightened. " I'm 
glad of it. No, I didn't see them. Madame 
Daumas sent me back to the coffee-mill. She said 
she would settle with the Citizen Deputy. I say, 
Jolyot!" 

"What?" 

" It's all very well, but there'll be the devil to pay if 
this — ^h'm — ^trick's found out." 

Jolyot looked up. " That's just what I've been think- 
ing," he said, with a grave nod. "And my notion is, 
that the sooner I get to Crespy, and tell them to send 
you over another leader, the better. Eh? I won't 
promise to come back with it myself though. I've 
some business on hand that may take me on to Paris; 
but I'll see the horse reaches you in double 
quick time." And the words were barely out of his 
mouth, before Jolyot was on the move. "I'll take 
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the path through the wood/' he added. " It's just as 
well for me not to be caught sight of," and he took it 
so fast, that before Daumas had time to nod approval, 
he had disappeared. 

Half an hour later he reached Crespy by a short 
route only known to himself, and perhaps the foxes; 
and having negotiated at the posting-house there, for 
the leader's substitute, he walked on to the forge, and 
claimed the few days' holiday long since offered him 
by his employer, but hitherto allowed to stand over. 
Then going home, and washing his face, and curry- 
combing the whiskers till they shone like the locks 
of the sun-god, he arrayed himself in his best suit. 
This process rendered his metamorphosis so com- 
plete, that when he presented himself before Pomard 
and his wife, Pomard said he looked almost the old 
Jolyot, if it had not been for the objectionable 
whiskers. 

Jolyot stroked them affectionately, and explained, 
in reply to the question he read in Madame Pomard's 
face, that he was going to Paris; and when she shook 
her head, and asked what he was going to do there, 
he kissed her, and said she should know when he 
came back. "And if I come back," he added to 
himself, as he crossed the little garden, and made 
for the high-road. " But it's easier to get into Paris, 
than out again, they say. Well, one can only die 
once." 

Cheered apparently by this reflection, he walked on 
at a brisk pace by field paths and byways, till he entered 
the main road, at a short distance from the outl)dng 
cottages of Dammartin. There he stopped, and clam- 
bering to the top of a high bank, and shading his 
eyes from the sun's rays, now pouring down their 
full midday heat, he looked along the yellow, sandy 
road. 

"At last," he said, when presently a g^eat black 
object hove in sight, and descending from his perch, 
he walked to meet the thing, which, as it rolled closer, 
showed itself to be the Soissons diligence. " What an 
age you've been ! " he said, addressing the guard, as 
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he hailed the vehicle, and scrambled over the back of 
it to the roof. " But there's been a break-down, hasn't 
there?" 

" I should rather think there had," grumbled the 
guard. 

"And a pretty penny we've had to pay, putting up 
at that hole of an inn," growled a passenger, "where 
they charged us just about double what one pays for 
the same accommodation in a town. A charming 
affair! And, to make things more comfortable, that 
Citizen Deputy, who was an agreeable fellow enough 
yesterday when we started, must have got out of bed 
wrong leg foremost this morning, and he woke us all 
up with his cursing and swearing at one Jolyot, who, 
he said, had cheated him ; something about a horse. He 
was like a madman." 

" And where is he now? " asked Jolyot. 

"In the coupe. Sulky as a bear with a sore head; 
and his travelling companions must be having a nice 
time of it. Who is this Jolyot? Do you know? " 

"Ma foi. Some rogue or other, I suppose," an- 
swered the fresh passenger with a shrug; and they re- 
lapsed into silence. 

"I shouldn't care," suddenly said another passenger, 
when they had rumbled on for a another couple of 
leagues, " to be in that Jolyot's shoes, and have this Citi- 
zen Deputy cross my path again. You never heard such 
a devil of a noise as he made. Guillotining was the 
smallest thing that was to happen to him." 

"Ah!" said Jolyot. "Poor fellow. He had better 
keep clear of him, as you say citizen. Grood-day. I 
think I'll get down, and stretch my legs a bit." 

And without stopping the diligence, he slipped back 
by the way he had ascended. 
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CHAPTER L. 

THE GUARDHOUSE AT LA VILLETTE. 

Once in the open road, De Ravignac's horse justi- 
fied itself of its reputation, and before many more hours 
had passed, the rider beheld Paris once again. There, 
as last he had seen it four years ago, it lay, bathed 
in the morning's purple and golden haze; and as each 
well-remembered tower and spire gathered distinctness, 
all the tales those old newspapers had told — ^all the 
sinister gossip he had heard on his hurried journey, 
faded like some ugly dream. It was not possible to 
conceive that the current of human life had so eddied 
and changed, under those changeless old landbiarks, 
that for the most part they were now but monuments. 
For other men who came there, the new order of things 
had set in, however rapidly, yet in some sort of sequence ; 
for was it not Reason's very reign? — ^but for De Ravi- 
gnac, coming like one from the tomb, the manners 
and customs of another world would have been more 
intelligible. 

His little knowledge, gleaned from those old news- 
paper scraps, only made realities more bewildering and 
dangerous; and the protection afforded him through- 
out his journey by his resemblance, both in features 
and dress, to the great patriot Crassus, made but 
another snare. He had journed all the way from 
Alsace, unsubjected to any of the cross-examinings 
and delays suffered by ordinary travellers through the 
country in those days. To have demanded his pass- 
port of Citizen Crassus, would have laid the inquisitors 
stationed at the various barriers and taxhouses under 
suspicion; and, with interchanged nods and winks, 
they had permitted him to pass on unchallenged. It 
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would have been a pretty thing to detain a man whom 
you could recognize with half an eye, by the plaster 
casts of him, hawked in such thousands through the 
nation's length and breadth; and, with eyes fixed on 
his goal, and a heart beating with a revivified hope, De 
Ravignac hurried on. Somewhere yonder in the vast 
city, was Marcelle. That she was there, he did not 
doubt now. The story of her escape might seem a 
strange one to the world ; but to him, whose own soul 
was but part of hers, there seemed nothing strange in 
it, save the success crowning her attempt at conceal- 
ment. The mystery of that would be unveiled when 
they met again — when they met again — when love had 
found its own. And he rode on, forced for the first 
time to any long halt, at La Villette, by the concourse 
of carts, and trucks, and pedestrian venders of vege- 
tables and milk, and other supplies for the markets of 
the city. 

"Is an)rthing the matter?" asked De Ravignac of a 
man leaning half asleep, with his elbow across the back 
of his paniered donkey, drawn up alongside of him. 

" Nothing fresh that I'm aware of, citi25en,'' lazily 
answered the man, without taking his pipe from his 
mouth. " It's the same game every morning," he went 
on, after he had secretly appraised every line of De Ravi- 
gnac's physiognomy. " One has to wait till every cab- 
bage-heart has been examined, as if it was a ci-devant 
in disguise; and all the potatoes' eyes counted, as if 
they were in the pay of Pitt. I don't complain, of course. 
Citizen Deputy," he went on. 

"No?" said De Ravignac, smiling a little. "Then 
people herabouts have grown more patient since last I 
came this way." 

"Ah," the man grimly returned, "it's the first time 
you've had the little experience, is it. Citizen Deputy?" 
De Ravignac nodded, and seeing his opportunity, 
pushed on till he arrived at the guard-house of the 
barrier. 

"Your passport, citizen," said the chief personage 
of the official group, comprising some dozen men in 
civic uniform — and at least as many more in the nigligS 
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of unbraced culottes, shirts of various colors, and red 
nightcaps — one of whom stepped to his horse's head, and 
took charge of the bridle. 

"What for?" said De Ravignac. 

" Why not? *' said the other. " Come, Citizen Deputy, 
you see we're busy this morning," and he cast a glance 
at some soldiers hanging about the interior of the guard- 
house room. "They're keeping sharp eyes on us, those 
there, and " 

" We've seen nothing of him as yet, Citizen Crassus," 
said one of these, coming forward, and addressing De 
Ravignac. 

" You have not seen Citizen Crassus ? " said De Ravi- 
gnac. " He is absent then ? " he added. 

The first speaker laughed. " Seemingly. Or else he 
wants his little joke out. Where's the passport. Citizen 
Deputy?" 

"Ah, morbleu! I'm getting tired of this," said De 
Ravignac. " Lxx)k here, my friend, I fancy you mis- 
take me. I'm not a Citizen Deputy. And as to the 
passport " 

" Oh, oh ! but it's too much of a joke," said the first 
speaker. "All this, and " 

"I suppose you'll say next," said the chief of the 
g^oup of soldiers, fixing his needle-sharp eyes on him 
with redoubled attention, "that your papers have not 
been asked of you, since you left Soissons ? " 

" You are quite right." 

" Well. But you see, citizen, it's not to be avoided 
here. A man, if he get famous, must bear the con- 
sequences of his popularity — anyhow when he sets foot 
in Paris ; and we've got our orders from Citizen Hebert. 
See " — and he showed him a paper he held in his hand — 
here's his signature. Only a little formality, of course; 
but you're not going to refuse him. Your own dear 
bosom friend, Citizen Hebert ? " And the man grinned 
up mockingly. 

" I tell you I don't know Citizen Hebert from the 
foul fiend himself," said De Ravignac, with angry 
impatience. "You mistake me for some other 
person." 
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" Supposing you get down a minute, and we'll settle 
it inside?" said the second speaker. 

" Morbleu ! " said De Ravignac, complying, as he 
saw delay would make the best haste. " Only be 
quick, mon brave. I'm in a hurry. Now, what is 
it?" he went on, as the inquisitor turned over a 
gigantic ledger-like book lying open on a tall deal 
desk. 

" Well, to begin with, ^our name? " 

" De Ravignac — Maurice De Ravignac." 

"Oh, ho," and the ferret eyes seemed almost to 
meet under the low, projecting forehead, as his in- 
quisitor proceeded to enter the information. "Your 
age?" 

" Thirty-four." 

" Married ? " sweetly inquired the scribe, dipping his 
pen into the mutilated mug doing duty for an ink- 
stand. 

"What the devil " 

"Married?" 

" Yes." 

"Where married?" 

"At Versailles." 

"Long ago?" 

"Ah, mon Dieu!" muttered De Ravignac. "Four 
years since." 

"Where is your wife?" 

"What is that to you?" 

"Where is your wife?" 

"In Paris." 

" Quite certain, Ravignac? " 

"Morally," answered the interrogated, wondering 
whether his hearing had become impaired during his 
term of inactivity. 

" Never mind about the morals. You swear your 
wife's in Paris?" 

"Supposing you leave that space blank?" said De 
Ravignac. 

" Supposing I do," calmly smiled the official, filling 
in the space beyond, with a commentary on this sug- 
gestion which ran as follows : " Prisoner refuses in- 
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formation on this head. So/' and sanding the paper, he 
rose. " Now then, Ravignac, we'll proceed/' 

" Where to? " asked E^ Ravignac, as he found himself 
surrotmded by half a dozen of the guard. 

" The Abbaye, if you must know." 

Lamentably ignorant as he might be of his country's 
newly-adopted manners and customs, he did know that 
the Abbaye had come to be a prison rather specially 
assigned to the accommodation of aristocrats. "What 
does this mean ? *' he demanded breathlessly. 

" That you are a prisoner, Ravignac." 

"On what charge?" 

"Oh, peste! a dozen. First and foremost, on that 
of attempting to force your way into Paris without a 
passport of Civism. Ah" — for De Ravignac opened 
his lips — " save your little apologies for the honor- 
able Committee of Public Safety. Come, Ravignac, 
march," 
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CHAPTER LI. 

DORMITAT HOMERUS. 

The two traveling companions in the coupe with 
Citizen Crassus, were not enjoying their journey. In 
the first place, the accident to the diligence had super- 
induced an unforeseen lightness of purse; and now, 
although it would of course be a fine thing to tell 
about, when they got safe home again, as they hoped 
to do, that they'd been actually in the society of the 
great patriot Crassus, two minutes of it would have 
amply sufficed for that purpose. Two hours is an 
embarrassing length of time to be shut up with a man 
in whose presence one is undecided whether to speak 
or to be silent. It was of course a free country, pecul- 
iarly free; and the diligence was a public vehicle; and 
those two gentlemen carried passports, which testified 
to their irreproachable patriotism; and they had a 
right, of course, to indulge in becoming conversation; 
ami yet they confined their comments to an occasional 
expression of wcMider whether the atmosphere would 
clear up, or remain brumous? And finally relapsing 
into a semblance of drowsiness which they were far 
from experiencing, they contemplated through their 
semi-closed lids, the great man, as he sat powering 
straight before him through the glass, as if he would 
pierce beyond the very walls of the city they were fast 
approaching. Yet never was anxiety more utterly thrown 
away, and if those two worthy Soissonais had shouted 
" Long Live the King! " and pinned on white cockadess 
in place of those plate-sized tri-colored rosettes 
adorning their hats, they might have almost done it 
with impunity for all Citizen Crassus would have 
protested. 
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His whole consciousness was absorbed in the idea that 
he might have made a blunder. 

It was but the possibility; and as he himiself once re- 
marked, the gods themselves sometimes nod. Hardly 
was it to be called more than an inadvertence, and one 
which a stroke of the pen made a couple of hours 
earlier, would have rectified. One short year ago, the 
little error could hardly have occurred. More method 
was observed then in the disposing of prisoners. Now 
their drafting off had become sudi a promiscuous pro- 
ceeding, that forgers, and fiUes de joie, murderers, aris- 
tocrats, thieves, suspects, intrigants were ordinarily 
huddled up with no distinction; and a thousand times 
during that return journey of his to Paris, Citizen 
Crassus cursed his little mistake. Fool that he had 
been not to reflect that accidents might happen to the 
best of diligences! What would have been easier than 
to provide against any contingency of the kind before 
he had started from Paris? It was the news of that 
burning of Castle Griffenfels which had taken him 
Soissons way. Castle Griffenfels had, he had heard, 
disgorged its victims ; and among them was one whom 
he must track down and get rid of at any hazards. His 
spies, scattered all over the country, had conveyed him 
the confirmation of his own foregone conclusion, that 
this freed captive was hurrying on the wind's wings to 
Paris. He had been prepared for no less; and had 
made every arrangement for his reception when he 
should arrive. 

All the same, if he should never arrive, would be 
even more desirable; and in some vague hope of effect- 
ually turning his course, by warning intimations of 
danger to aristocrats, he determined on throwing him- 
self in De Ravignac's way at Soissons, by which route 
he learned he was hurrying to Paris. The gossips of 
the roadside, however, had furnished him with the in- 
telligence of the break-down of the diligence, and con- 
gratulating himself on that good Providence which 
had saved him a fruitless journey to Soissons, and 
his time, just then, being especially precious, he had 
sent his horse back to await him at the barriers, and 
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made his way under cover of night to " The Old Black 
Wolf." 

Less than that ten minutes' interviewing at the inn's 
kitchen window, would have sufficed for his penetra- 
tion to discover, that any hasty attempt to renew the 
tactics of four years earlier, would be disastrous to his 
plans. That De Ravignac was among the passengers, 
he was at once able to ascertain, from the gossip of the 
guard and postilion, who were hanging about the front 
of the house, consoling their tedium with tobacco : and 
who commented dismally and apologetically to the 
distinguished Deputy as he passed them, on the mishap ; 
but though Madame Daumas might be an arrant co- 
quette, and prove not so incorruptible if there had been 
leisure to waste on her, she was not 6loise Daumas, 
loving him to her soul's destruction. 

His one course lay now in getting back as quickly 
as possible to Paris; and avoiding in any case, the 
possibility of encountering De Ravignac at the inn. 
Cursing his own dulness, which had not anticipated 
any such difficulty as an absolute dearth of locomotive 
aid at " The Old Black Wolf," but consoled by the 
hostess's suggestion for its tiding over, he made his 
way to the semi-obscurity of the deserted guest-parlor, 
chafing with impatience to be safe on the borrowed 
horse. There, almost unconsciously, he seized a 
newspaper lying on the table. Casting his careless 
eyes over its front columns, a gleam of satisfaction 
broke into them, as he hurriedly scanned a list of the 
names of the week's arrested. 

" Ay, ay ! There safe enough. Marcelle, ci-devant 
Marquise De Ravignac, living in Paris, Rue Gufen6- 
gaud. — ^To the prison of the Abbaye ! " 

With an imprecation, he rushed from the guest- 
room to the door of the inn, and shouted for the 
chartered horse. The cry of crook-backed Richard 
must have sunk to feebleness beside his ; and it was 
not more vain. 

Had a second beast of the first's varied acquire- 
ments been to hand, there was no second saddle : and 
nothing remained but for Citizen Crassus to stride like 
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an infuriated tiger, all over the premises, uttering de- 
nunciations on his terrified hosts for conspiracy, while 
the diligence was putting to with as much, and more 
haste, than was convenient. 

The innkeeper and his wife, breathing vows of grati- 
tude to Heaven, when the new leader horse from 
Crespy appeared, honestly sped their departing guests, 
and rejoiced indeed, when at last the huge black 
vehicle dwindled to a speck in the distance. 

To the indescribable relief of the two other coup6 
travellers, the Citizen Deputy disappeared with the 
rapidity of cannon shot, as the diligence stopped at 
the barrier. 

"Has he passed?" he said, in a hoarse whisper 
to the official who had first questioned De Ravi- 
gnac. 

"Three hours ago," cheerfully nodded the man. 
" Safe enough in his cage by now. Make your mind 
easy. Citizen Deputy." 

" Which ? Where ? " gasped Citizen Crassua 

" The Abbaye." 

"A thousand devils!" muttered Crassus through 
his teeth. 

"It yfdiS pro formdy' said the man, his face lengthen- 
ing at the Deputy's very obvious displeasure, " and 
bore your own signature. * 

" Where's my horse ? " said Citizen Crassus, with 
another muttered oath. 

Even his haste did not need any repetition of the 
demand ; and everybody lent such assistance to the 
onward course of Citizen Crassus, that before the next 
hour had struck, he had alighted in the courtyard of 
the Abbaye prison. 

Threading the gloomy stone passages leading to 
the private room of his coadjutor and literary chief, 
Hubert, he entered that worthy magistrate's room 
without the ceremony of knocking. 

Citizen Hubert, who was occupied in signing his 
name to certain papers required for the use of the 
prison turnkeys, half glanced up, and nodded as his 
friend entered. 
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" What the fiend have you done," demanded Citizen 
Crassus, " having this fellow brought here ? " 

" What fellow ? " said the magistrate, writing on. 

" This — this Ravignac as he calls himself." 

" Ah, why not ? " said Hubert. 

" Is not she here — that woman ? " cried the other, 
choking with rage. 

" Really," laughed the famous member of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal. " She ! You talk as if you were 
not embarrassed with the wealth of them. She! 
Who?" 

" Am I not talking of my wife ? " 

" Ah, ah, as you say. Now I comprehend. With- 
out doubt. Yes ; she has been here these three days. 
Who should know that better than you, who made 
out her warrant of arrest ? " 

" Look here," said Crassus, turning over the pages 
of a huge folio, marked " Arrests," lying open on the 
table before him, " did not I make it out for the Lux- 
embourg ? " 

"Without doubt," answered Hubert, pointing the 
tip of his quill to a word bearing traces of erasure on 
the page turned to by Citizen Crassus ; " and I altered 
it. The Luxembourg is inconveniently full." 

"And are there not St. Pfelagie and La Force 
and " 

"All well filled," smilingly interrupted Hubert, 
counting his papers. " Besides, I had the idea of 
doing you a good turn. It appeared to me such 
an admirable little arrangement. If this man is an 
impostor " 

" If ! " shrieked Crassus. " You said if ? " 

"That is what I said," replied Hubert, lifting his 
keen eyes to his companion's flushed face, and letting 
them drop again. " If he is an impostor, it will natu- 
rally reveal itself the sooner in the society he will find 
gathered here. We have just now, as it happens, the 
most distinguished company of all the twelve places 
of detention. Priests and emigrants, not one without 
a title of nobility. Set a thief to catch a thief ; and 
these aristocrats scent out their own unerringly '' 
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"And- 



' And in any case the thing is done," said Hubert, 
with one of his most fascinating smiles. 

"It must be undone. The Tribunal shall be in- 
formed of this irregularity." 

" The Tribunal has been made aware of it ; and 
awarded me its vote of thanks for my disinterested 
patriotism. What astonishes you ? Could it do less ? 
Do you need to be reminded of the conspiracies which 
are the consequence of overcrowding the prisons? 
Very well, by this little alteration, have I not lessened 
at all events one of its chances ? " 

" You think so ? " said Crassus, with seething lips. 

" Is it not clear to you ? " said Hubert, spreading 
out his hands. 

" One thing is clear to me. That you find your 
pleasure in making me look like a fool," and Citizen 
Crassus's eyes gleamed luridly. 

"Ah," calmly smiled Hubert ; " but you're too clever 
for it. Citizen Crassus. So clever, that sometimes you 
go beyond yourself, and meddle with things you don't 
altogether understand, P^re DucMne^ for example, 
you — ah, diable — it is your readers who speak, not I. 
And they say Pire Duchtne is growing moral ; and 
they don't like it. Prosy and given to preaching ; and 
they are beginning to ask if a man who aspires to be— 

dictator " and Hubert let the words glide slowly 

from his handsome cynical lips. 

"What?" cried Crassus, starting and flushing pur- 
pie red. " Who said I dreamed of it ? Dictator ! " 

" Peste ! How you do take the words out of my 
mouth," said Hubert, and his steely glance fell from 
his coadjutor's face. "Dictator, my good friend of 
private morals, should himself be above suspicion. 
And they wait with interest the forthcoming trial." 

" Do they doubt " 

"Is it not an age of scepticism— of extremes?" 
asked the philosopher, with a shrug. " Can you sup- 
pose that a man of mark like Citizen Crassus, is to be 
exempt from the toll fame has to pay ? My friend, if 
you have your worshippers, have you not your — let us 
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put it gently — ^your detractors ? In other words, these 
opposing ranks who hold you up as a model of suffer- 
ing virtue and probity, or the most villainous impostor 
who ever trod the ground." 

" And you ? " said Citizen Crassus, feigning to be 
interested in the evolutions of a reptile of the slug 
species, making its way up the dank stone, iron-grated 
window, but maintaining a stealthy gaze upon the face 
of his fidus Achates. 

"Should I presume to anticipate the decision of 
justice ? " answered the patriot. " I simply confine 
myself to remarking that this is hardly the time to 
make enemies, or to arrogate to one's self over-impor- 
tance or interference. I speak as a friend," added 
Hubert, laying his hand on Crassus' shoulder, and let- 
ting his fingers, chilled and stiffened by his arduous 
pen labors, creep about the back of his friend's neck, 
" and I say it appears to me a mistake for you to allow 
it to be noised abroad, that you^ should have attempt- 
ed to tamper with my orders." 

He turned ori Hibert tike a serpent irritated to 
strike ; but Hubert smiled with the composure of some 
creature itself primed too full of poison to f6ar a sting. 
" It might have the look of conspiracy," and he hissed 
the words through his closed teeth. " That would be 
inconvenient. A patriot ? Shade of Brutus ! yes. 
But also a ci-devant. An aristocrat with a suspecte 
aristocrat wife. H^, ha, ha! Is it not so? A sus- 
pecte aristocratic wife in — in the Abbaye safe. Let 
her stop there. Take my advice — let her stop there." 
And with a look not to be misunderstood, the So- 
licitor-General resumed his intei^upted work, while 
Citizen Crassus silently went out. 
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CHAPTER Ln. 

ONCE AGAIN. 

Never had the prison of the Abbaye been so full of 
distinguished persons as now, since the new regula- 
tions of the committee of Public Safety had come 
into force ; and within its walls many old friends and 
acquaintance met again. 

Allowing something for the changed material condi- 
tions of their environment, it was quite possible to 
imagine that these ladies and gentlemen who assem- 
bled daily in the common room, might be waiting the 
entrance of their Majesties for a reception, on say the 
Kind's nightly game at cards, since the modicum of 
daylight penetrating the grime of the grated windows, 
had to be assisted by the dull flare of the fish-oil lamps 
suspended by rusty chains from the stone roof. There 
in any case, were the card-tables, deplorable, battered 
pieces of furniture enough, and, to complete the illu- 
sion, there at one of them were seated Madame la 
Duchesse and her faithful abb6, two of as blue-blooded 
a set as ever played at quadrille. This time, however, 
the duke did not make a third. Not by any fault of 
his own. Three years since he re-entered active serv- 
ice ; and is now Austria knows where. The repeated 
endeavors he made to compass the liberation of his 
wife had proved unavailing, and the poor woman, 
whose worst sin against the Republic had been the 
expression of a wish that every bom French man and 
woman should have to eat food as good as she herself 
liked, had been hunted from attic to cellar for her 
philanthropic speech, as savagely as that miserable old 
man, General Foulon, was hounded to his hanging on 
the lantern-post, for the utterance of the converse view 
that straw was good enough for the common people. 
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They crowned Foulon's fate by stuffing his mouth 
with muddy straw ; by force of analogy, the Duchess 
should have succumbed from a surfeit of cakes and 
bonbons. 

Such liberty as the vast dreary chamber afforded, 
she had not enjoyed for many a month ; and when 
the first day she joined the company, and recognized 
among old friends, her long-lost abb^, she threw her- 
self into his arms, and wept for joy. Then, feeling 
that there was no time to waste, they fell at once to 
piquet with the greasy cards. 

Not a taint of plebeian blood in all the circle. Not 
a priest, and there were many, but bore a patrician 
name. They were variously employed. Some, like 
the abb6, at the piquet tables ; some in platonic flirta- 
tions with the ladies; some lost in meditation, or 
moving their lips in silent prayer. One gentle-faced, 
gray-haired ecclesiastic, seated in an old straw-bottomed 
chair, in such a manner as to catch the slender shaft of 
autumn sunlight from the barred hole above, upon the 
pages of his breviary — and a beautiful woman seated 
on a little stool at his feet — is a De Ravignac. So 
universally, however, was he known as Pfere Mathieu, 
that hardly the most inveterate priest-hater cared to 
remember his surname carried the aristocrat's prefix, 
when a year ago he was dragged to prison on the 
charge of fidelity to his heavenly and his earthly king. 
On his way to captivity he was nearly murdered, but 
he escaped, partly through the self-devotion of his 
fellow-priests, who, revering his noble self-sacrificing 
life, flung themselves between his breast and the knives 
of the assassins, and partly by the efforts of some 
woman in the crowd, whose word seemed to sway it 
powerfully, and whom he fancied in some dim way 
that he recognized. Drunk with blood as it was, the 
mob had henceforth chosen to ignore P^re Mathieu's 
place of refuge; until one day he found himself re- 
arrested on the charge of abstracting certain documents 
from the Sacristy of N6tre Dame. When the be- 
wildered old man denied the charge, and asked for its 
proof, the commissary contented himself with observ- 
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ing that things could not be stolen without hands ; and 
since none but priests had access to the sacristy, and 
all the other clergy of Notre Dame had been either 
guillotined, or had emigrated, with the exception of 
himself, who else could be the guilty person? And 
Pfere Mathieu, while he refused to acknowledge the 
flawlessness of the argument, had lived through too 
long a period of revolutionary rule, not to be aware 
that silence was at least less dangerous than attempts 
at self-defence, yielded unmurmuringly to his fate. 

It was only after he had been some days in the 
prison, that the chance remark of a new-comer brought 
to his cognizance the fact that his arrest had been 
made through the instrumentality of Citizen Crassus. 
"Your own nephew," groaned his informant. The 
old man only smiled sadly, and shook his head. If 
he had his thoughts, he gave them no tongue. He 
contented himself with wonderingly letting memory 
dwell now upon the brave little child who had learned 
to read at his knee, now upon the stripling he had 
striven to rear as an honorable citizen, and a loyal sub- 
ject. Was it conceivable, he asked himself, that that 
fair young growth had struck out into the wild tangle 
of a mischievous weed, and shed its mortal poison on 
the hand that had nurtured it ? 

But P^re Mathieu was strangely silent, his fellow- 
prisoners thought. Neither did word of complaint 
ever pass his lips. He spent the hours in the old way, 
doing the good that lay nearest to be done ; affording 
what consolation he could to the unhappy sharers in 
his captivity. One earthly thought alone troubled 
him, but that very sorely — ^Tobi. Often his heart 
quivered with pain, to think what might have been the 
fate of that old friend and cheerer of his solitary ex- 
istence. His innate optimism of temperament would 
sometimes flatter him into the hope that the cat had 
fallen upon just another such friend, as one of the 
newly arrh^ed of the company related, had been found 
by a dog who had followed his master to the foot of 
the guillotine, and when the man turned and asked 
some one to befriend it, and the answer he got was its 
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brutal flinging from the scaffold, and an attempt to fix 
it with a bayonet, one of the crowd caught it up in his 
arms, and carried it to his home. If Tobi should find 
such a Samaritan in cruel Paris ! And if cat coul4, 
that cat was Tobi. 

Since Pdre Mathieu had been in the Abbaye, many 
a face, old and youthful^ homely and beautiful, had 
passed his ken like phantasmagoria, and faded from 
the prison gloom never to return. Daily to the iron 
door of the common room, the jailor in his red cap of 
liberty had come and read out the fatal roll-call for the 
evening*s butchery. And they had gone ; some stag- 
gering with terror, some silently tearful, many laugh- 
ing and jesting, others wiping their lips daintily from 
the meal they had been permitted first to finish, many 
muttering an, oremus or a paternoster. Many more, 
linked arm in arm, chanting the Marseillaise or the 
Chant du depart as they went ; but they had all gone ; 
and still P^re Mathieu was there, not like some whose 
agony of separation from dear ones gone before, or 
the delirium and restlessness of heroism inspired them 
with desire to court death, but patiently abiding the 
summons. 

Living — ^he thought he had done with life ; when 
one day as he sat reading his book of hours, a little 
white hand was laid halt-timidly, half with a certain 
confidence, on his arm. His dim eyes, as he lifted 
them, met a pair of sad, deep blue eyes looking wist- 
fully into his. ** Marcelle ! '* he cried, with a start, 
looking up at the woman who had touched him. 

"Yes," she replied. "You remember me, P^re 
Mathieu ? *' 

" Marcelle De Ravignac," gasped forth the old man. 

A faint flush suffused her face. 

" My child ! You here ? " and taking her to his 
breast, his tears fell fast for grief and horror upon hier 
bowed head ; but it was she who wiped them away, 
and bade him not grieve. For her at least he must 
be glad, she said, very glad, since now at last she 
would soon find Maurice ; and she smiled in the old, 
gentle, odd, imperious way, which he had not for- 
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gotten^ and which thrilled him now like a ray of sun* 
light. 

When he gazed into the clear, pure eyes, more clear^ 
more pure, for the tears of weary years, seeking for 
evidence of the madness which suffering had brought 
her in its cruel mercies, he could not see it. 

" Listen, mon pfere," she said. " You loved him so 
well." 

" Ay, my poor child," he replied, yielding as he 
spoke, to the gentle force of her hand, and retaining 
it as she, pressing him back into his chair, and draw- 
ing a little stool beside him, seated herself to tell him 
her strange story. It was only very gradually that 
her words shed light into his bewildered brain ; but in 
the end, her own boundless love for Maurice, and her 
steadfast faith in him, penetrated like the warmth of 
some pure flame to the priest's numbed sense. Like 
his faith in heaven and immortality, understood only 
as things seen in a glass darkly, his belief and trust in 
Maurice gathered strength as he listened. With him, 
as with her, the rest might be all mystery, and wrapped 
in a gloom, which, in this world neither would ever 
penetrate, but they were content, strangely content. 

During the time that the rules permitted the pris- 
oners to be together, the two were henceforth insepa- 
rable. Sometimes recalling the thousand and one 
memories of Maurice, sometimes silent for hours, with 
thoughts that travelled far beyond those prison walls, 
and shed a peace and calm on their faces, the two con- 
trasted strikingly with most of those around them, 
who now indulged in wild gayety, now sank into pro- 
found despondency. 

Truly it seemed as if this aged man, and this woman 
— ^but yet in the early summertide of existence, had 
alike done with an earthly life. It was only when 
they witnessed the agonies of their fellow-prisoners, 
seemingly resigned as they might be, till the awful 
summons came, that they understood existence might 
still be dear, even to those who had longed to bid it 
farewell. Yet each day, as the shadows of autumn 
twilight crept across the walls, Marcelle's heart, quiv- 
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ering with the anguish of others* sufferings, prayed 
silently that her turn might come speedily. Now it 
was a mother and son sent to die together, now some 
father torn from his daughter's clinging arms, now 
some withered favorite of dead profligate royalty, 
shrieking promises to reveal, if she were spared, hidden 
wealth of incalculable value, whom they dragged to 
the waiting tumbrils in the courtyard below. Next 
day it would be a woman, but lately a happy wife and 
mother, in whom heart and intellect struggled for 
supremacy, or some brave, eloquent man, whose patri- 
otism, scorning the reign of blood, had given utterance 
to his loathing. " Bind these hands,' one of them 
had said, " which were the first to sign the declaration 
of the rights of men." Yet amidst it all, the simula- 
tion of the old habits of life continued. They ate and 
drank, and danced and sang, and argued and philoso- 
phized, and dallied and coquetted, ay — and loved. 
And they played at ombre and trictrac, and decked 
themselves in their faded silks and their tattered lace, 
to a ghastly reproduction of other days. They had 
their barber ; generally a victim like themselves, and 
they would jest while he tied and powdered their hair, 
about the superior mode which Sanson — or perhaps 
they called him Monsieur de Paris — had, of disposing 
lovelocks about the nape of the neck. 

They had also their little pastimes. One immensely 
popular, occasioning endless discussion concerning 
the precisely correct mode of playing it, until one day 
one of their party, happening to be passing through 
the prison parlor to his interrogatory at the tribunal, 
encountered the supreme professional arbiter of the 
performances on the Place de la Revolution, and with 
great courtesy appealed to his authority for settlement 
of the disputed points. With equal politeness Citizen 
Charles Henri Sanson de Longueval, who could never 
thoroughly contrive to hide the soft corner in his heart 
for gentle blood and gallant bearing, afforded the de- 
sired information. " You see," said the enthusiast, 
triumph shining in his eyes, as he re-entered the salle, 
and addressed the company, " that I was right ; and 
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you have acted your parts very badly. The Citizen 
Executioner says that the scaffold is like a ballroom ; 
and the knife, like the violins, begins operations so as 
not to leave time to speak two words." Then pro- 
ceeding to the upper end of the room where some 
chairs, piled one upon another, represented the real 
apparatus, the players took up the game with renewed 
spirit ; and although three days later, their intelligent 
fugleman was summoned to play his part on the real 
scaffold — and died with the sober gayety of one who 
looked to take up a happier life elsewhere, and with a 
generous word for a miserable sinner of an assignat 
forger who suffered with him — ^the guillotine pastime 
never palled. 

So absorbing indeed had it come to be, that one 
afternoon it magnetized nearly every individual of the 
company, to watch the skill of the performers ; beguil- 
ing even a little knot of amateur musicians engaged in 
arranging for entertainment of their companions with 
a concert later in the day, and banishing for the mo^ 
ment any reflections upon the very probable contin- 
gency of any one of the performers being required to 
figure — " elsewhere," as they called it. Even among 
half a hundred, you cannot always find one chevalier 
who is able to strike his fiddle strings divinely as an 
Apollo, or an Orpheus of a Vicomte with a practical 
genius for Gluck or Rameau; and the sympathetic 
duchess and her abb6 vowed that it would be truly 
provoking if — but then Monsieur TAbb^ lifted his 
white hand protestingly, and Madame la Duchesse 
turned laughingly with a shrug of her lovely shoul- 
ders, perhaps somewhat less faultless in their contour 
than of yore, to join the little crowd round the chairs, 
and to join in the peals of laughter which greeted the 
blundering of some awkward creature taking his turn. 
" Charming ! " ejaculated she, clapping her hands, 
when presently one 616gant acquitted himself with 
faultless grace. " Come, abb^, applaud, applaud ! " 

The abb6, however, did not care for the game, and 
said he could never see the point of it. " The edge, 
you mean," laughed the merry lady. "Come, now» 
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abb^, if you don't clap, I shall think you're jealous. 
And it is quite certain you could not do it better your- 
3elf." 

A contortion which was a cross between a shudder 
and a smile, rendered the abba's countenance an in- 
teresting study. " Mon Dieu ! " he ejaculated, feebly 
bestowing his laudatory tribute ; then he turned away 
his head, and gazed wistfully at Pfere Mathieu and 
Madame De Ravignac where they sat in the mystery 
of light cast by the pale golden rays of the watery 
setting sun on the deep, still red glow of the charcoal 
fire upon the hearth. 

Daylight faded so early inside those sombre walls, 
that although it was barely three o'clock, Pfere Mathieu 
was driven to lay aside his Imitatio Christi ; and even 
Marcelle was beginning to make rather haphazard 
stitches in the little bit of sewing work her hands 
were busied upon for some poor destitute vicomtesse 
whose rags of clothes would hardly hold together any 
longer, and who had no kind friend to bring her 
more. 

With Marcelle it was very different. Already twice 
within the eight days she had been in the Abbaye 
there had come an old friend, who refused to leave any 
name, but whom, as Citizeness Louche, the jailer's 
wife told Marcelle, you might remember — or did she 
mean recognize? — among a thousand, by the dark 
eyes, which would be the most glorious you ever saw, 
if only they were the least bit less gloomy, and who 
must have been as handsome as Juno once upon a 
time, and that not a hundred years ago either — there 
had come this friend, bringing her all the gear she 
needed, fresh and clean, and rosemary scented, and 
Marcelle, in the plain, soft clinging black gown, and 
the white cambric kerchief folded across her bosom, 
and no ornament save the ring of plain gold upon her 
busy fingers, was as sweet and fair to look upon, as the 
Watteau shepherdess in her dove-colored skirts, and 
the tilted straw hat with its pink streamers of Trianon 
days. 

The flowers even were not wanting ; for that friend 
23 
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had not forgotten to put some in the basket; but 
never a flower had rested on Marcelle's breast since 
the fading of the last white rosebuds Maurice gave 
her, and the nosegay of late autumn flowers she had 
placed in an old cracked mug for all to share in the 
message of life and freedom their fragrance breathed. 

And so in spite of herself, the needlework progressed 
slowly ; her hands dropped listlessly on her lap, and 
she fell to gazing into the red firelight ; but presently 
rousing up, she strove to stitch on again, until the 
hideous, familiar screech of the iron door's bolts 
behind her, told of the arrival of the day's batch of 
suspects, and the eyes of all turned eagerly from their 
game, to see who the new-comers might be. Only 
Marcelle did not move, save to draw closer to P^re 
Mathieu's knee, and steal her chilled fingers into his. 
He clasped them tenderly; but as the advancing 
group of prisoners stepped into comparative light, his 
clasp tightened to a convulsive grip, and he strove to 
utter some word, which for his lack of breath she 
could not catch. With brows contracted by her agony 
of pity for his pain, she lifted her eyes to the old man's 
face, though it scarce needed that to teach her what 
ailed him. Some old friend — was it not constantly 
happening? — some one he had cared for stood there, 
and his heart was being wrung beyond endurance. 
But one and all present seemed to be sharing his agita- 
tion. A low murmur surged through the crowd as it 
pressed forward, many as quickly shrinking back, as if 
in amazed horror, while more breaking into hysterical 
laughter and tears, stretched out hands of hearty 
greeting to the tall man in the riding-coat falling half 
open at the breast, and the tangle of silver-streaked 
dark brown hair tossed back from the broad, frank 
brow, while his eyes scanned the circle in perplexed 
inquiry, as he heard confused murmurings and mut- 
terings of a name grown familiar to him within those 
two days, mingled with his own, unheard for weary 
years. And still Marcelle, her face hidden in her 
hands, crouched, numbed with horror and surprise, 
upon the hearth, clinging to the prieslu 
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" Citizen Crassus ! " was that indeed what some of 
those* pale-faced men and women, with bitter smiles on 
their haughty lips were exclaiming, as they recoiled 
into the shadows. " The tiger who sent us here. And 
now his turn had come." 

Yes ; tracked at last ! Inexorably hunted down. 
And with murmurings, sunken to low whispers as they 
uttered her own name, those who had surrounded him 
stood apart, making way to where, stricken to marble 
coldness, terrified, blinded by the mists of the awful 
terror that was upon her, she sank to the dank and 
blackened floor. Not even here — not even here to be 
safe! 

Hush! That footfall ! 

In wild tumult all the frozen blood coursed through 
her veins, flushing to life the dead white face, and 
with one upward glance, one wild glad cry, she started 
to her feet. Then, ere the last fleeting shafts of the 
dying sunlight irradiating her upturned brow could 
fade, all the shadows of lingering doubt were lost in 
perfect light. 

"Marcelle!" 

And then close, ere her name had left his lips, he 
held her, clasped to his breast. " Ah Love ! Life 1 " 

"Maurice!^' 

So his quest ended. Somewhere in the great city 
she had been waiting for him, and he had found her. 
The gilded walls of the palace saw their parting, those 
blood-stained prison-stones witnessed their meeting 
again. They knew only that love had found its 
own ; and still the gloaming which veiled all the sad 
realities about them had but deepened, not yet lost 
itself in night, when the jailers came and told off that 
strange company to their cells. 

" Come, Ravignac," said one of the men, pointing 
through the half-open iron door by which he had 
entered, towards a vista, whose darkness was rendered 
visible by the sickly gleams of an oil lamp, " it's time 
to say good-night," and he wagged his head grinningly 
at Marcelle. 

" She is my wife," said the new prisoner, turning on 
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the fellow with heaving breast and a flush on his thin, 
white cheek. 

" Oh, ha ; that will show itself in a day or two. At 
present there's another side to that little question. 
Ah — bah! Save your breath, Ravignac, as you call 
yourself," he went on, as De Ravignac was about to 
speak again. ** Our accommodation here is limited, 
very limited ; and neat too. See. We arrange the 
ladies on the inner side — the safe side — ho ! ho ! 

eh! — and the male conspirators Peste! but 

Monsieur I'Abb^ and Monsieur le Canon here, your 
priest friends, will show you the way. Quick now, 
for I haven't had my supper yet. What does she 
say ? ** he added, as Marcelle murmured some hurried 
words to 'her husband. " H6 ! but she's quite right. 
Without doubt it is best, much best, to obey quietly. 
If you care at all that is, about spending the day 
together to-morrow, or till your company happens to 
be wanted by Citizen Fouquier — eh?" he went on as 
Marcelle lifted her eyes to Maurice's face in mute 
farewell. " But it's pretty now, that. Ravishing ! 
Fve got a wife myself," went on Citizen turnkey 
Louche, folding his arms with an air of soft melan- 
choly, " and I can't forget " 

A sounding box on his ear strengthened whatever 
memories he might be stopping to entertain, followed 
by an exhortation from his fond partner, to mind his 
own business, while she minded hers, which consisted 
in accompanying the women prisoners to their cells, 
and fulfilling for them any small requirements the 
rigid ruling of the place permitted them to obtain by 
paying for it. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

LOUCHE'S ORDERS 

And so, with a joy at her heart she never hoped 
to know again on earth — and yet a joy that was 
in some sort like that of those antique revellings 
upon which death's-heads grinned — Marcelle, after 
hours of wakefulness, slept at last. The Abbaye 
clock had still twice to strike the hour before it 
signalled the release of the prisoners from their 
wretched sleeping-places, when she rose and dressed 
herself with care, and twisted the long dark hair in 
the fashion he liked best — she remembered that way 
quite well — and pinned across her bosom, her soft 
cambric handkerchief, so that the dams and unmend- 
able ravages in its rich old lace, were as well hidden 
as they could be. Never had Mademoiselle Toinette 
made her mistress look half so beautiful ; even on that 
far-off wedding-day, in all the lustre of jewels and of 
satin, as Marcelle looked now, illumining with her 
eyes' hopeful expectancy the obscurity of her cell, 
lighted only by a single grated pane, waiting for the 
jingle and clash of Louche's keys as he let out his 
charges like poor wing-clipped birds. 

The sound came at last. She sprang to the door. 
A few more moments, and she should assure herself 
that last night's joy had been no deluding dream, 

but " Wait a bit, citizeness. Not quite so fast," 

said Louche, with a hoarse laugh, filling up the door 
he had only partially opened, with his broad, unwieldy 
bulk. "You're not coming out just to-day. By 
whose orders? Eh — diable! It's all written down 
here. Find it out at your leisure," and he thrust into 
her hand a paper he drew from a greasy pocket*book. 
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<* You've got the whole day before you, my little 
caged bird. And — mind your claws now, or I shall 
snap them off, clean as — Eh I eh ! 

** Cling-a-clang I Cling-a-dang I " 

he shouted, as he slipped back into the corridor, 
and noisily turning the key, clattered up the bolts 
again : — 

** A jewel is la Guillotine, 
She's afl the fasMon now, I ween. 

So dance the Carmagnole. 
Cling-a-clang 1 Cling-a-clang I 
Bang 1 — To the cannon's bamg 

Let's dance the Carmagnole." 

Long after the shuffling echoes of his ragged- 
slippered feet had died suong the corridor-!s stone 
floor, Marcelle sat where she had sunk down on the 
wretched pallet, motionless as if stricken by some 
cruel physical blow, staring with eyes stony as the 
wall on which their gaze was fixed, the paper Louche 
had given her, clenched in her cold, stiffened fingers. 
Only at last, as she lifted her hands to clasp them 
across her throbbing brain, striving to recall what had 
happened, the sound of the paper, as it rustled to the 
ground, brought it to her recollection. 

She gazed shiveringly at the thing where it lay, as if 
it had been some poisonous reptile, and half-mechani- 
cally read, in big distinct official handwriting, the order 
for her solitary detention, as " a specially dangerous 
plotter against the Honorable Republic.** 

It bore one signature — that of Citizen Crassus, Vice- 
President of the Committee of Public Safety. 

She smiled bitterly. It did not need the letters 
making up his name to tell whose handwriting it was. 
It was no more to her now than the last grain in the 
balance. 

Hidden away among her few belongings in the Rue 
Gu^n^gaud, lay another specimen of caligraphy curi- 
ously like these bold but angular characters. 

Towards four o'clock, Citizeness Louche entered her 
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cell with the daily portion of food that friend always 
brought. " Eat it while it's hot, Citizeness ! " she 
said, setting it on the little rickety table beside her. 
" And see now," she went on, in tones not so harsh 
for the true and faithful wife of a Sans-culotte, " don't be 
so cast down. YouVe got friends. Did not I myself 
take in this omelette ? — Eh, peste ! but it smells good 
— did not I myself take it in from the dark-eyed 
citizeness, and did not I tell her about the new order 
— I hope I'm none the worse patriot for that — the 
order Citizen Crassus had left ? And then, v'lei ! who 
should come up, just as she was turning away, but old 
Mother Clacquet, the egg-woman. * Eh ! ' says she, 

* but if that isn't -' ' Hush ! * says I, for I never 

care to know too much. * Yes, a friend of one of them 
in here.' * Without doubt,* nods she ; * and a friend 
too,' she goes on, with a wink of her wicked little old 
eyes, * of Citizen Crassus. And a near and dear ' 

* Ah, bah ! ' says I, * Mother Clacquet. What's she to 
him, I'd like to know, more than a dozen others 
younger and prettier out of all comparison ? Some of 
them in here too, look you. And for shame of you for 
your insinuations.' Eh, peste I X hope I soon stopped 
her scandalizing old tongue. A nice thing if he'd 
chanced to come by ! and he can walk like a cat 
when " 

" Hush ! Hush ! Listen ! " cried Marcelle, starting 
to her feet, and clutching the woman by the arm, as 
the sound of heavy wheels thundered over the stones 
of the inner courtyard under her window. " Do you 
hear?" 

" Without doubt," laughed the jaileress. " Doesn't 
one hear it every day ? It's only the coach come for 
Chariot's batch to carry to the Conciergerie. But we 
haven't got much of a load for him to-day. Only 
two." 

" Two ? " murmured Marcelle's trembling lips. 

" A pair of them, perhaps one ought to say. The 
ci-devant duchess and her abb^. Peste ! and it would 
have been wretched taste to separate them. They 
were preparing to go just as I came by. Fortunate for 
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me. I wouldn't have missed it for a trifle, I can tell 
you. I never saw anything so good at the Vari6ti6s 
itself. In the first place, if you please, Chariot must 
think proper to come in person ; and up he goes to the 
card-table, where Madame la Duchesse and her abb6 
are making a cosy little square party with two more 
ci-devants. * Diamonds,* says she, throwing down a 
card. * Spades,* says my fine gentleman in the rag of 
a silk cassock, doing the same. 

" * Madame,' says Sanson, lifting his hat with an air, 
and bowing to the ground, * I regret that my orders 
compel me to interrupt your game.' 

** She turns her head and looks at him as calm as 
you please, and her face grown white as a statue, lips 
and all, with the cards spread out in her fingers. 

* Don't speak of it, monsieur,' she says, laying them 
carefully down on their faces, and up she gets. * Come, 
abb6.' The poor man has risen at the same instant, 
but his cheeks have grown haggard as a scarecrow; 
and his teeth clatter together so that you can't for the 
life of you catch some words he is trying to speak. 

* Madame,' says Chariot then, * will first permit me to 
— to arrange her hair.' * That trouble,' says she, 
putting up her little hands, pink and white as shells, 
and pushing aside the curls of her powdered perruque, 

* may, I think, be spared you, since I have not twelve 
hairs on my head. And Monsieur I'Abb^ is also as 
fortunate. Come, abb^.' * Then,' says Sanson, bowing 
and scraping again, and making way for her and the 
other to precede him, * since we are ready — after you, 
madame.' * Nay,' says she, standing stock-still ; and, 
drawing herelf up, opens her big fan, and fans herself 
with one hand, while she waves the other toward the 
door. * It is for you to indicate the way, monsieur.' 
And what can sucn a fine gentleman do but obev her? 
And out he marches. ' Come, abb6,' she says, for the 
third time. *Ah, madame,' he says, spreading his 
hand over his heart, and bowing every bit as low as 
Chariot, * after you.' * Nay,' protests she, sweeping to 
one side, and waiting calmly ; and out he goes, and 
out trails madame after them, as fine as you please. 
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But you haven't touched your dinner yet, Citizeness 
Ravignac. And though I'd stay if I could, and cheer 
you up a bit longer, I'm too full of affairs. Au 
plaisir, Citizeness." And the jaileress bustled away. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

A HERO IN DISTRESS. 

On descending from the dUigence, Jolyot took the 
first available cross-road to the right, and making 
a wide circuit, entered Paris by the Porte de Neuilly. 
Never more entirely than now, had he grasped the 
force of the axiom that the longest way round is the 
shortest way there. 

He would have regarded any course carrying him 
a way diametrically opposed to the one taken by 
Citizen Crassus, even though it cost him double the 
given number of hours, as a very probable economy 
of his own particular span of existence ; and secondary 
only to his endeavors to keep an eye on Crassus, was 
his care of avoiding any possibility of Crassus's eye 
catching a glimpse of him. 

He had sketched out his general plan for accom- 
plishing this feat ; but great diplomatic strokes are 
not often born of the brains of hungry men; and 
exhausted nature beginning to remind Jolyot, as the 
clocks struck four, that not a morsel had passed 
his lips since he left Crespy, he turned in at a 
restaurant in the Rue St. Jacques, and called for 
dinner. 

The place was crowded with card-playing citizens 
and citizenesses ; and the hour being long past for 
dinners, the day's bill of fare had reduced itself to 
cutlet. Cutlet, however, would do, Jolyot said ; so 
long only as the plural number were substituted for 
the singular employed by the smart female whom he 
had consulted ; and for the next ensuing half-hour, 
Jolyot devoted himself to the work of their demoli- 
tion. He was giving the coup de grdce to the last 
bone of the sacrificial pile, when he became conscious 
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of a covert glare fixing every movement of his jaws, 
from beneath the bench on which he was seated ; and 
startled into instituting a closer scrutiny, he perceived 
the appertaining form of what his courtesy might 
have stretched to calling a cat, looming through the 
obscurity. Body would have been a too absurdly 
exaggerated term to apply to the framework of bones 
encased in the bruised and almost hairless skin of 
rusty brown. Feebly worming itself to Jolyot's heels, 
and elongating to preternatural length, one of its 
paws, the creature, falling skort of its mark at the 
first effort from sheer weakness, succeeded at the 
second, in fixing its talons well into Jolyot's right 
hand, just in flagrante delicta — for Truth is great, and 
must prevail — in the very act of carrying the bone to 
his mouth. Jolyot yielded gracefully on the instant, 
and dropped his prize. He had disposed of three 
cutlets ; it was a matter of speculation to him how 
many days had passed since the poor animal at his 
feet had swallowed a crumb. There was no expres- 
sion of gratitude under its sunken orbits, such as 
ordinarily light up dumb beasts' eyes, when the hand 
of the superior animal vouchsafes morsels. The jaws 
fastened on the relic with a tigerish savagery, and a 
prolonged growl challenged any one who had a mind, 
to recover the delicacy. 

" Poor beast ! " softly ejaculated Jolyot. " Don't 
swear so, now. Eat it comfortably ; like a Christian. 
Peste ! and do they let you starve, in the midst of all 
these thousand bones and scraps ? " 

" Get out ! Sh — sh — ! '* shrieked the trim waitress, 
catching sight of the cat, as she chanced to near 
Jolyot's table, and shunting her pretty little feet 
about under it, with no more successful result than 
that of driving the creature well into the refuge 
behind Jolyot's heels. 

"Leave the cat alone," he said, in tones more 
spirited than gallant. 

"H6 ! h6 ! Who are you ? *' rejoined she, with 
equal energy. " Who are you, Fd like to know ? 
Encouraging such vermin here, when we've been 
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turning it out every day for these weeks and weeks, 
as fast as it comes in/' 

Jolyot looked ruminatively at the delicate little 
face, to the music of the crunching process under his 
chair, as he put his fingers into his waistcoat pocket. 
** Who am I, citizeness ? " he said, producing his reck- 
oning. " You'd really like to know ? " 

She laughed in a slightly mollified way, and threw 
a three-cornered glance from her sharp, bright eyes 
at the handsome young fellow. " Not I," she said, 
flouting her duster. 

" Ah. It's as well, that : for I shouldn't tell you," 
he said. " Eh, but don't look so black now ; and Til 
tell you what I never shall be, if I have a voice in the 
matter." 

She half lifted the exquisite almond-shaped eyelids, 
as she clattered the empty plates together. 

" Broken-hearted for your sake," he went on. " And 
there are two sous," he added, laying them with much 
ceremony beside the rest of the money, " to buy an 
ounce of the stuff called heart ; just to find out what 
it's like. Au plaisir That is, good-bye." 

And Jolyot went out, too quickly for the crown of 
his head to feel any inconvenience from the two sous 
that came flying after it. "I must be hard driven 
before I set foot inside there again," he said to 
himself, as he walked on, at a brisk pace, in happy 
unconsciousness that the cat, its hairless tail erect, 
trotted after him with the steady persistency of a dog. 

Only as it skipped past him at the street corner, 
he became aware of his companion, and stopped 
short. The cat stopped too. He frowned at it, and 
shook his head at it, and then in the fond conviction 
that the awful eloquence of his glance had rooted it 
to the spot, he walked on again ; not, however, with- 
out sparing one uneasy glance over his shoulder. 
There was the cat. " Eh. Mon Dieu ! " he muttered, 
facing about. ** Look here, you know, this won't do. 
I don't want you. You'll get lost, don't you see," he 
went on, in artfully persuasive tones. 

Lost ! The poor beast's sad and sunken eyes gazed 
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up in mute wistfulness into his. " Eh ! but you were 
a fine cat once, my boy/* said he, apostrophizing the 
animal. " Some one's pet, FU dare swear. Some poor 
devil of a master's or mistress's perhaps, who's had to 
go and look out of the little window. Eh ? — No, be 
off with you. I tell you I haven't got any home 
either — not hereabouts. You mustn't come. You 
mustn't, indeed." 

The creature's motionless attitude and depressed 
head made it clear that not a word was lost ; but far 
from seeming to recognize the force of Jolyot's repre- 
sentations by retracing its steps, it purred, as if the 
sound of the stranger's voice were pleasant hearing for 
sore ears, and the yearning gratitude in the cat's sad 
and weary eyes, now uplifted unblinkingly to his, 

Eierced to his heart. " These are not times for cats," 
e went on, still shaking his head with a stoic's sever- 
ity. "They're domestic animals, and love to bask by 
the fireside, the spelling-book says. But we haven't 
got any firesides now. The fathers sit in the clubs, 
and the mothers suckle their babies and knit round 
the guillotine. And if some tales are true, the little 
children cut off pussy-cats' heads and carry them about 
on sticks. That's their pretty little game. Sweet 
monkeys, aping their elders. No, it's no time for cats. 
The Convention ought to make a law against the further 
propagation of the species. Poor beast! the bottom 
of the Seine, here, would be the best place for you. You 
don't quite see it, perhaps," — the cat, in fact, seemed 
to see nothing but Jolyot — " but if a cat hasn't a hearth 

and a saucer of milk, and a knee to jump upon " 

He stopped short, and the cat's ears proclaimed re- 
doubled attention. A brilliant notion had struck him. 
All these desiderata of a feline paradise, so lacking in 
that centre of enlightened humanity, were to be had at 
Crespy. There was a vacancy at the cottage, occa- 
sioned by the demise of the venerable favorite in- 
cluded in the exodus of the Pomards from the Rue de 
Richelieu — a blank, Madame Pomard called it. The 
hesitating Jolyot, already half lost, yielded under these 
overwhelming considerations, and without pausing for 
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further reflection, he seized the cat by what is tech- 
nically called the " scruff " of its neck, and tucking it 
under his arm, walked on, a second Whittington, to- 
wards the Pont Neuf, heroically impervious to satir- 
ical public comment, or returning the compliments 
with interest, as the humor seized him. 

" He deals in cat's-meat," laughed one of a group of 
loungers at a public-house door in the Rue St. An- 
toine. " There's a roaring trade for it, they say, in the 
prison kitchens. You won't get a long price, though, 
for the skin." 

The shouts of laughter greeting this outburst of wit 
were almost too much for Jolyot's endurance ; and 
when the speaker supplemented it by tweaking the 
animal's ears, hfe turned on him wrathfuHy, starting 
slightly as his eye fell on the rather thick-set figure, 
not quite so tall as himself ; and the crop of reddish 
curls under an old slouch hat, which concealed the 
features, with the exception of the tip of a long, heav- 
ily-shaped nose, that touched the edge of the collar of 
a ragged riding-coat drawn up to the ears. " The skin 
won t fetch much." 

" No," said Jolyot, quietly measuring the speaker's 
length and breadth, " not so much as a sheepskin * 
fetches. That pays better even than being a Royal 
Allemand. Good-night, friend Mouton." 

And he pursued his way towards a small inn kept 
by a couple of decent people of his acquaintance who 
had hitherto contrived, by a golden silence, to retain 
their heads on their shoulders; and having enlisted his 
hostess's sympathies for his new companion, he turned 
in for the night, and slept like a man who has walked 
his six or seven leagues, and not closed an eye for six- 
and-thirty hours. Notwithstanding, his dreams were 
of a nightmare nature. " Plague take the fellow," he 
muttered, turning restlessly, " with his sneaking, three- 
cornered eyes ! If I know a spy when I see one, it's 
Master Y6ri, there." 

*The spies employed by the Revolutionary Tribunal were called 
"sheep" (iWiwAw.) 
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CHAPTER LV. 

BEFORE THE TRIBUNAL. 

" You're wanted, Ravignac/* 

He looked up and gently lifted down the little curly- 
headed child seated upon his knee. "Adieu, little 
one," he said. " I fear I must go now ; and we must 
finish Azor's tail another time. Yes ? " 

" To-morrow,'* lisped the child, holding its pinafore 
outspread to the utmost limits achievable by the tiny 
arms, while its big playfellow swept into the receptacle 
all the paper citizens and citizenesses and cats and 
dogs and peacocks he had been creating with a pair 
of scissors out of an old newspaper sheet. " To-mor- 
row?" 

" Perhaps," and kissing the mite's upturned face, he 
rose to obey the summons. 

The little creadiure's lips puckered into a whimper, 
and its finger stole to the corner of the blue eyes as 
they watchai De Ravignac disappear. It wa$ a jailer's 
child — a prison flower, sprung, as it were, from the 
very stones of the place. Its puny life, knowing noth- 
ing of bright skies and green grass, and the pranks 
of young things, was spent in wandering listless and 
forlorn, among the dark corridors. Some chance had 
brought it that morning, straying at its father's heels, 
into the prison parlor, where it had stolen to De Ra- 
vignac's side as he sat, his head buried in his hands, 
lost in the agony, of his thoughts. At first uncon- 
scious of the tiny fingers creeping about his knee, their 
importunity at last won an absent glance from him, 
and touched by the utter weariness of the great eyes 
gazing up with such wistful attentness into his, he had 
lifted the little one on to his knee and spoken a kind 
word to it, whereupon it had stoutly declined to part 
company, and there remained no help for De Ravignac 
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but to call up what latent artistic power he might pos- 
sess for the baby's good pleasure, and as the paper 
monstrosities fell from the scissors, the ecstasy of its 
smiles and its exclamations of delight made music and 
sunshine, even amid the darkness of a despair like his, , 
the more profound by that dazzling ray which had 
broken on him yesterday. 

" If I could but see her once again, and die, no living 
man's joy could be like mine," how many a time he 
had said to himself in his old prison. But now the 
desire to live burned within him, as it had never done 
before ; and sinister as the summons sounded, he 
still welcomed it, making — as he followed his jailer 
through the dark corridor between the two guards 
awaiting him at the door — grateful comparisons be- 
tween the injustice of that old regime which could 
leave prisoners to languish forgotten for years, and 
this, which had not detained him twenty-four hours, 
and seemingly thirsted to see men's wrongs righted. 
Surely this was the Ultima Thule of his old ambition 
for France ; and those newspapers but jealous tradu- 
cers of a perfect system ! 

The yellow mist of the autumn morning dulled the 
atmosphere of the hall of the sittings of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal to such obscurity, that some moments 
Eassed before De Ravignac was able to distinguish 
IS judges — seated at a long sphinx-supported table 
covered with papers and ledger-shaped volumes — from 
the jury ranged on each side, while a dense mass of 
haggard and unwashed faces shut in the one outer exit 
of the dreary chamber. 

Obeying his jailer's injunction to be seated, he list- 
ened while the stern-browed men at the table disposed 
of the case they were occupied upon. The accused 
appeared, as far as De Ravignac could discover from 
the rapid interrogatory, to have been arrested on 
account of his attire, which was in the last stage of 
squalor and raggedness. Your most enterprising men, 
said the judge, are the ones who have nothing to lose. 
Guilty on the face of it ; and the miserable suspected 
one was dragged away. 
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An elegantly dressed individual who succeeded, only 
showed to descend again. " Not much doubt about 
his guilt. A fellow in such fine clothes could have 
small enough sympathy with the Spartan frugality of 
a Republic." Guilty — and he was hustled down after 
the shabby man. 

" Maurice Raoul Louis De Ravignac (so-calling him- 
self), ex-Marquis (so-calling himself) ci-devant Colonel 
(so-calling himself) of Capet's Dragoon Guards," said 
the president, looking up from the long schedule 
before him, at the prisoner, with a quickened curiosity 
shared in by all present, as they peered at De Ravi- 
nac through the brumous atmosphere in the light of 
the lamp burning luridly above his head. He was 
silent. ** Speak, Ravignac." 

" Of his Majesty's Dragoon Guards, First Royal 
Legion," said De Ravignac, rising. " Yes." 

" A lie," said a man at the prisoner's elbow, " all of it.** 

"An hypothesis. Citizen Fouquier," said a mild, 
yet sharply distinct voice, before the indignant rejoin- 
der which rose to the prisoner's lips, could break from 
them. " The order of arrest, if I do not mistake, was 
signed on the distinct understanding that the pris- 
oner's examination was to be proceeded with on the 
assumption of his veracity." 

" The Citizen Robespierre is quite right," said the 
president, bowing his head deferentially in the direc- 
tion of the voice. " Your act of accusation, he con- 
tinued, addressing De Ravignac, " speaks of your not 
having seen active service for four years. You have 
therefore, not served under the banner of the Re- 
public?" 

" No." 

" Down with the aristocrat ! " yelled the crowd, 
whose pallid faces, and bare uplifted arms loomed 
through the livid mist, like some old picture of souls 
lost in infernal darkness. Down " 

" How comes it ? " said the president, ringing his 
bell, and silencing down the turmoil to low growls, 
" that on the suppression of the late Capet's troops, 
you did not join the army of the Republic ? " 
24 
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" I was unable to consent or to refuse that course." 

"111?" 

" No." 

"Travelling?** 

"Absent." 

" From the country ? *' 

"Ah, ha! Listen to that" — and the eyes of the 
pale crowd gleamed wolfishly. " The emigrant ! 
Down with him ! Ah ! " and the voices sank to a dis- 
appointed howl, as De Ravignac shook his head. 

" No." 

" Not absent from France. Where then?" 

" Near Saverne." 

" Eh, I see," sarcastically smiled the president. 
" Without doubt. Only very near the frontier. And 
what may you have been doing at Saverne all this 
time?" 

"Ho, ho! Ha, ha! Listen now," shrieked the 
auditors. 

" Silence ! " thundered the voice of Robespierre, 
and it had more effect than a hetacomb of bells. 

" What may you have been doing at Saverne ? " 

" Nothing," and the shadow of a smile crossed the 
accused's lips. 

" This is levity, prisoner," sternly said one of the 
two judges seated on either side of the president. 
"You have been plotting, you mean. Plotting to 
escape." 

" That certainly," said De Ravignac. 

"And you failed? The Citizen Deputy," went on 
the president, reading from a paper passed across to 
him, from where Robespierre stood, half lost in the 
crowd of members of the Tribunal, " wishes me to ask 
you if it was back to Paris or " — and the president's 
lips twitched ironically as he spoke — "or across the 
frontier that you wished to escape ? " 

" Back to Paris." 

" For what reason ? " 

" For several." 

" Without doubt. And you failed in the attempt ? " 

" I did." 
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" The officials at the Barrier of La ViUette state that 
you had no passport? " 

" That was so." 

"You must have passed then, unquestioned from 
Saverne till you reached Paris ? " 

" I did." 

" How might you have accounted fcwr that?" 

" Any occasion for doing so did not occur to me." 

" The accused's guilelessness is absolutely pathetic," 
whispered Hubert, with his cynical smile, to Robes- 
pierre. But the deputy did not answer, and his 
features only gathered an expression of redoubled 
interest in what was going on. 

" You had no impression, of a)urse," said the 
president, his own face reflecting Hubert's smile, as his 
ear caught his observation, " that you had to thank 
your resemblance to a second person," and slowly the 
words fell from his inquisitor's lips, " for the most 
miraculous immunity ? " 

" That idea," said De Ravignac, looking up, and in- 
tently returning the incisive glance of the judge, " has 
occurred to me." 

" Ah ! it has ? " said the president, looking round in 
triumph. " Since when ? " 

" Since I have been in the Abbaye." 

" Also," continued the president, referring to his 
notes, ^* you have not taken the Civic Oath. What-is 
your opinion of the Civic Oath ? " 

" I have no knowledge of its nature." 

" You refuse t^ take it ? " 

" I should desire to understand its requirements." 

"In what light, Ravignac — as you call yourself — 
do you regard the French Revolution ? " continued his 
interlocutor, industriously filling in his paper. 

" I am not in a position," answered the prisoner, " to 
form a dispassionate estimate of it." 

"Then you shall be placed, as soon as possible, 
where you can arrange your ideas. Is-it suflRcient? " 
he added, displaying his teeth in a smile distributed 
generally along the two rows of jurymen. 

" It is sufficient," answered the foreman, rising. " I 
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declare that the conscience of the jury is sufficiently 
persuaded. Guilty on all points — Death." 

" To the guillotine ! To the guillotine ! " and break- 
ing into howls of triumph, the mob swayed, and began 
to surge in one dark stream towards the outer court. 
^*Down with the emigrant! Long live Citizen 
Crassus ! Death to the aristocrat ! Death ! " 

" Death ? " said De Ravignac, gazing with be- 
wildered eyes after the members of the Tribunal, as 
they began to file out through an inner door. " Death ? " 

"Ay," said the jailer who had summoned him to 
the hall, suppressing a yawn, and jingling his bunch of 
keys with angry impatience towards the small iron 
door by which De Ravignac had entered. " What 
would you have ? Plague ! A nice one you are ; you 
and Citizen Robespierre, with your infernal prating. 
I wonder how we should get on, if all the cases were 
the length of yours. Hang it ! Don't I always know 
how it'll be when Robespierre puts his finger in the 
pie ? Good-bye to my dinner till it's shrivelled to a 
cinder. Pah! It makes me sick to hear him talk 
about justice and humanity ; not a spark of considera- 
tion, he hasn't. Not a spark." And clutching De 
Ravignac savagely by the shoulder, he dragged him 
down the steps of the corridor, and back whence he 
had come. 

" By the way," said Robespierre, as he moved slowly 
out with the members of the Tribunal, and casting 
a keen parting glance round him, " I did not see 
Citizen Crassus. One would have supposed he would 
be here." 

" It was his intention — at least so he told me," said 
Hubert, who stood near. " This morning, however, 
I found a note on my, desk, explaining that these 
troubles at Lyons had summoned him away at 
a moment's notice ; and he might not be back for 
some days." 

" Lyons could have spared him," muttered Robes- 
pierre, turning coldly away from the speaker. " She 
will hardly find her troubles the less for the attentions 
of Citizen Crassus." 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
STRONG AS DEATH. 

Although the Abbaye clock had struck but four, 
the dull mists of the short Brumaire day were already 
lost in midnight obscurity, when a low tap at the door 
of her cell, roused Marcelle to lift her head from the 
straw pillow, to learn whose civility could stretch so 
far as to ask admittance before entering. 

For the space of one pulsation of her heart, the 
heavy shadows cast by the dim and flickering lamp, 
and the sickly moon-rays creeping about the grating, 
deceived her. Then the cry of joy breaking from her 
as she started to her feet, sank to a low shriek of 
horror ; and she shrank to the adamant walls, claiming 
their protection from the man who, calmly advancing 
to the little rickety table, and placing his hat upon it, 
gazed down upon her with smiling curiosity. 

" If I were a vain fool," he said, I might have ap- 
propriated your welcome to myself. As it is, citizen- 
ess, I conceive you to have perhaps mistaken me for 
— another person let us say. Well, you have dis- 
covered your little mistake. A pardonable one, I 
grant. Our family likeness is very strong; and the 
eighteen months' difference between me and my 
brother Maurice " 

" Your brother ! " gasped Marcelle. 

"My younger brother, Maurice, is barely percep- 
tible when we are apart." 

"Your brother! broke again from her parched 
lips, curling into bitter, contemptuous incredulity. 

"As the parish registers at Ravignac — stay, no, 
Blois, I believe, would show you, if you could doubt 
my assurance. Maurice De Ravignac's father was my 
father. It is simply the variation on the maternal 
side, which leaves me the advantage. The blue blood 
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— a heavy encumbrance in these times — Maurice in- 
herits pure, along with the legitimacy (Heaven help 
us !) of the aristocrat birth which adds to the incon- 
veniences of his position now. That which my mother 
— one Margot, a peasant's daughter, a taxed clod of 
earth — shed into my veins, is red — red with the Venge- 
ance of the People. Red," and be glanced round 
the gloomy walls, as if seeking still another compari- 
son, "as the guillotine. But pardon me," he con- 
tinued, as only a barely perceptible tremor of her 
drooping eyelids, show^ that Marcelle heard what 
he had said, " you, who have lived in such seclusion 
all these years, all — these — four — ^years " — and one by 
one, as water drips into some deep well, he let the 
words escape him — " that I have frequently remarked 
to myself what charming, happy ignorance — innocence 
if you like it better — must be that of the invalid sister 
of filoise Daumas — ^what ^ould you know of the 
clever little invention of Dr. Guillotin? Unless 
indeed, you may have heard of it since you joined the 
distinguished society gathered within these walls. 
You have. Then perhaps you are already informed of 
the work cut out for the indefatigable little friend of 
the nation to-morrow afternoon. Twenty-three heads 
all aristocrats. None of your thick-skulled, vulgar 
citizens. None of your assignat forgers. No. All 
aristocrats, Madame la Marquise — every one. Mau- 
rice dies in excellent company." 

" Maurice ! " cried Marcelle, fixing her eyes in wild 
horror upon him. " Maurice ! To die ? " 

"To-morrow, so the Citizen President says," an- 
swered Crassus, opening one of a small, neatly-tied 
packet of papers he had drawn from his pocket. " He 
was tried this morning ; and found guilty on several 
counts. They stand specified here. You can read 
them if you please. First, of attempting to emigrate. 
That, however, he appears to have failed in. Secondly, 
of treating the Civic Oath with contempt. Thirdly, of 
returning to Paris. What for? Aristocrats come 
back but with one motive — conspiracy. Fourthly, of 
an attempt to pass himself off as Citizen Crassus, 
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deputy for that great patriot's department, in Calva- 
dos. In that he absolutely succeeded ; until he was 
detected at the Barrifere de Clichy. Taken in its com- 
mon aspect, that would be felony ; regarded in a Re- 
publican light, it is felony and treason ; since the per- 
son of a representative of the people is sacred." 

He waited in vain for some response ; until at last, 
very slowly, a faint smile dawned into her eyes riveted 
upon the paper, and she shook her head. " Maurice is 
no traitor. He is honor itself. His father, you say, is 
yours, and yet you stand by and see this vile injustice 
done." 

"You judge me too hardly," interrupted Crassus, 
lifting his hand. " No. Traitor, aristocrat he may 
be ; but I do not forget the tie that links me to him — 
the tie of blood." 

" Blood ! " murmured she, waving her hands before 
her distraught eyes. 

" Precisely. I — you see, it would have been too dis- 
tressing. The example of Brutus, however grand — in 
short, I could not witness my brother's condemnation. 
I— I dared not " 

" No," she said, in tones of withering scorn. " No. 
You dared not face Maurice." 

He bowed. " You are quite right. I excused myself 
on the score of pressing business in the South. I am, 
in fact, in Lyons at this moment. You understand ? " 

She shook her head. 

" Ah, Marcelle, if instead I am here by your side 

What the fiend have you done ? " 

She had torn the paper of condemnation into shreds 
and flung them at his feet. 

He laughed merrily. 

" Peste ! That is only a copy, my pretty one. The 
original lies safe enough on Robespierre's table for his 
signature; and to-night will be in Sanson's bands. 
Your Maurice dies to-morrow," and he made a feint of 
departing; while Marcelle, sinking to her knees on 
the stone floor, struggled for speech. 

" I see it," she cried at last ; ** I see it all. Villain ! 
Liar! Impostor!" 
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He started and turned with the fuiy of some stung 
wild beast, and lifted his clenched hand as if to strike 
her. 

" And it is you — ^you, the false Marquis De Ravignac 
who crept into my husband's house like a thief at 
midnight — ^you, whom the people call " 

"Citizen Crassus/' and the clenched hands fell, 
and the savage brows smoothed into a smile of 
malicious triumph. "You are quite right, citizen- 
ess." 

" And they,'* she hurried on, scanning with curiosity 
the features of the man before her — " they can flatter 
themselves into the fancy that they see Maurice De 
Ravignac ? Great heaven ! how is it that you have 
been able to do this? " 

He laughed airily. " By the aid of one of your 
adorable sex. Are not the dear women always our 
kind geniuses? It was your friend — ^your generous 
friend, and most careful protectress, Madame la Mar- 
quise, who afforded me her valuable assistance in 
shutting up the superfluous Maurice; and supple- 
mented her generosity — curse her, curse her, I say — 
by locking away in her cage, the little bird I was 
hankering for. Oh, I knew it was there ; but I bided 
my time, pretty one ; it was more convenient to me 
to bide my time. She was madly in love with me, 
you see, this poor Eloise Daumas — is still — ^will be so 
to the end of the chapter. That is my evil destiny ; 

and I Morbleu! Why hide it? I feared the 

lies she might tell " 

" You mean the truths." 

" I never contradict women," he smiled. " It cer-. 
tainly was hard to guess what her jealous rage might 
not have committed her to, had she been complete 
mistress of the situation. But doubt and suspicion 
have been her companions. I was sorry to torture the 
poor dear ; but what could I do ? Were not you my 
idol, my adoration ? What could I do, but bide my 
time ? It has come. Eight more days will see you 
my wife." 

" Your wife ! " shrieked Marcelle. 
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"My lawful wife. Does my generosity astonish 
you ? Not so greatly as it does myself. Have I 
indeed been brought to say I had scruples on the 
question of marriage? My pure self-immolation to 
my country cried out against this division of my be- 
ing. France was jealous. * You are mine/ she cried. 
* Mine/ I sighed, Marcelle/' and his tones fell to their 
most thrilling pathos. " I was deaf, blind, dumb for 
your sake ; and my scruples are dead. I will marry 
you, my dear. Hush — no. Not in seeming only — not 
merely to bestow on you a patriot's illustrious name. 
Not to have you for the wife of a day, like my poor 
brother Maurice ; but forever, till death us do part ; 
my goddess, till death us do part. Do you understand, 
my charming little petrified tiger-cat ? Come, yes or 
no? Yes, and the ci-devant Queen of Heaven was 
never worshipped as you will be. No, and the expos- 
ure and scandal of a public trial of our mutual rights, 
ending, if the chattering tongues of your devoted 
friends should outshriek mine, in a ride in Chariot's 
cart to the Place de la Revolution, with this " — and he 
unfolded another of his roll of papers, and spread it 
out in the best light the dim lamp afforded — " this 
tied about your pretty neck in proof of the long-suffer- 
ing virtue of Citizen Crassus, and the wanton crim- 
inality of his wife/' 

" Proof ? " she said, gazing in agonized perplexity 
from the paper to Crassus. 

" Your marriage lines, my dear, which I have carried 
about with me this age of a time. How did I get 
possession of it ? Thank Providence that my foresight 
saved it from the fate of other scraps like itself. The 
Sans-culottes made a bonfire of those long ago, to the 
tune of the Carmagnole. Your certificate of marriage, 
with the signatures of the witnesses, who have all of 
them looked through the little window ; even your old 
friend the baker's wife, last, not least. So much the 
better." 

" Pfere Mathieu," involuntarily murmured Marcelle, 
a faint gleam of hope dawning into her eyes, as they 
caught the priest's signature. 
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" Pfere Mathieu ! " he said, starting slightly. ** Yes, 
without doubt. You are right. P^re Mathieu, who 
still sits maundering over his breviary in the prison 
parlor yonder, and who will find himself in the saw- 
dust basket at last, if he meddles with what doesn't 
concern him. Well, au revoir, ma belle : sleep well. 
Don't let visions of my dear brother, as he will appear 
to-morrow, disturb your rest. If he loses his hand- 
some head for want of a word from your sweet lips 

Morbleu ! " he added, casting a glance of feigned care- 
lessness at the anguish of her face, "is it possible 
I have not made myself clear all this time ? Well, let 
this explain," and he handed her the third and last 
paper. " Read it, and then," he added, with a smoth- 
ered chuckle, " tear it if you please. Only it has no 
duplicate, I warn you. It appears to give you satis- 
faction ? " he went on, when, having eagerly devoured 
its contents, she carefully, almost reverently, folded it, 
and returned it to him. 

" Life ! " she said, raising her eyes in dreamy wonder 
to his face. 

"Life, and a passport which will land him safe 
through a legion of patriots, on the shores of England. 
My signature carries power." 

" Life — for Maurice — life ? " 

" And a seventh heaven " he cried, bursting into 

a loud laugh of triumph, as he sprang forward to clasp 
her trembling fragile form in his arms. " A seventh 
heaven for me ! " 

"It's all very fine. Citizen Deputy," growled the 
voice of Louche the jailer, at the door; "but how 
people are to think you're down South, when you 
shout at the top of your voice, passes me. What the 
fiend's the matter with her? " he went on, pointing his 
podgy forefinger at Marcelle, where, stricken to the 
rigidity of death, she lay crouched in the cell's further- 
most corner, only the mute horror burning in her eyes, 
telling that Citizen Crassus had made his meaning 
clear at last. 

" Morbleu ! " laughed Crassus, shrugging his shoul- 
ders carelessly. " I don't mind telling you a little 
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secret that all the world will know in a day or two. 
You see I offered to save the fellow." 

"What fellow?" 

" Ravigfnac." 

" Oh, oh ! '* grinned Louche. " One of your stretches 
of good nature, Citizen Crassus." 

" Thrown back in my face," said Crassus, stepping 
into the corridor. " St6 to her, will you ? " and he 
walked away. 

" H'm," said Louche, dubiously. " I don't know. 
I think I'd as soon not meddle with her myself," and 
he went in search of his wife. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 
THE INCORRUPTIBLE. 

When Citizeness filoise had deposited the little 
basket of food at the concierge's office for Marcelle, 
she turned, as it had become her daily habit to do, to 
read the list of next day's guillotine victims posted up 
on the office wall. That done, she turned away, bade 
the concierge adieu, with no trace of unusual emotion 
on her pale face, beyond a faint deepening of the 
ever-abiding line between her handsome brows, and 
walked across the prison yard to the outer gates, 
where she was thrust on one side by a trio of bediz- 
ened, young, but already faded-looking women, whose 
tilted bonnets of crumpled gauze were tricked about 
with the National ribbons. 

" Out of the way ! out of the way ! " they shrieked, 
bearing down the three abreast on her, " and let us 
breathe the air of the dear streets again, after being 
stived up in that hole for three days. Vive la Li- 
bert6!" 

" And may you make a better use of it," said filoise, 
in tones of calm disdain, as she drew aside to let them 
pass, " now that it's been given you again." 

" Oh, h6 ! Listen to that now," cried another of the 
trio consigned by a virtuous municipality to an eight 
days' sojourn in the Abbaye. " She's a fine one to 
preach. We make you our compliments, Citizeness 
Daumas." And they all three curtseyed with mock 
ceremony to the gfround. "Perhaps you'd like to 
know to whom we're indebted for the nice little 
present. Did you ever hear of the great Citizen 
Crassus ? H6 ! but he's a generous one. Wasn't it 
grand to hear him say what a pity it was to go shut- 
ting up beauties like us? And the little supper he 
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gave us last night. It was the finest we ever tasted. 
You should have been there. Ho! ha! ha! Come, 
citizeness, out of the road ; and make room for your 
betters." 

And elbowing their way on, they broke into renewed 
peals of laughter, and disappeared round the corner of 
the street. 

Sometimes in these last few months, filoise thought 
that her heart was dead, and that no fresh proofs of 
her lover's unfaithfulness could pain it more. And 
yet, as the taunts of these wretched creatures laid 
bare the festering spot, her limbs quivered, and the 
lines about her lips and brow cast terrible shadows in 
the face, making its beauty like that of some sculptured 
Medusa's. How had she fallen, this woman ! How 
had the high, generous nature of her been trampled 
on, and besmirched in its devotion to the false god's 
shrine ! How many were the weary months since the 
veil had been torn away, and she had come to under- 
stand that of evil no good can be bom ! That night 
when she lent herself to her lover's crime — ^whether 
most because her love for him made her like clay for 
his hands to mould at will, or because she thought 
that to rid the country of one aristocrat, was a duty no 
good patriot could set aside, opportunity given — no 
more than the momentary compunction of a naturally 
womanly heart had troubled her. Like the murderess 
of Marat, but so lately gone in all the summertide 
of her youth and beauty to the scaffold, the innate 
romance and heroism of the woman had broken forth 
into the fanaticism of the tremendous craze which 
men called patriotism ; but the blood of thousands of 
her fellow-countrymen and women had long since 
washed away the tinsel, and quenched the old false 
fire. The men who ruled France now, seemed to her 
like those miserable creatures who had just gone past, 
abusers of the great sacred principle. Liberty had 
become license for themselves ; and for others, im- 
prisonment and death. The Revolution, as one of 
its noblest disciples had said, "was eating its own 
children," and the old arguments of the moderate 
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men and Constitutionalists she had gone long ago to 
listen to, came back to her like gentle music through 
the storm and strife; and it seemed to her that it 
might be better that a king like the murdered Louis, 
a very fallible human creature, like enough, but still 
human, should be sitting on his throne, than monsters 
signing away the lives of men, and calling it govern- 
ment. What had these done, she asked herself, for 
the amelioration of the condition of the people? 
Sympathy with their troubles had first fired her 
enthusiasm ; and she believed it had been the same 
with the Revolution's earliest promoters ; but individ- 
ual ambition, equally selfish as any proud lord's of 
that old Hgime^ infinitely more cruel, was all she saw 
now : and if repentance could atone for the hideous 
wrong she had wrought against De Ravignac, he was 
avenged in hers. She laid no salve to her conscience 
of what was none the less a truth — ^that her lover's 
misrepresentations had made of De Ravignac an aris- 
tocrat and an oppressor of the worst type ; and even 
though others might have told her a different tale, 
Eloise had believed in Gervais against the world. She 
had hedged him about with the divinity of her great 
love. /3as ! it encompassed him still ; but the bloom 
was dead, and the leaves all draggled and tempest-torn. 
And now in black and white, the victim of Gervais 
Bouchard's unscrupulous and successful plottings, 
stood marked for death ; and within the next twenty- 
four hours. Hunted down, as first Marcelle had been 
hunted down, each to a fate to which De Ravignac's 
was more endurable to contemplate. So at least it 
seemed to filoise Daumas, as she gazed after the wan- 
tons who had dared to taunt her to her face with her 
lover's faithlessness. But. she needed no telling. It 
was an old tale that, now. Their gibes scarcely made 
the last straw weighing down the balance in favor of 
the project she had been brooding over through the 
loneliness of those last days; and walking on, she 
crossed the river by the Pont Neuf, and turned into 
the Rue St. Honors. There she made a halt before 
the door of Citizen Duplay, at which the worthy mag- 
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Istrate himself happened to be standing, lost in con- 
templation of the foggy atmosphere. 

" What is your pleasure, citizeness ? " he asked eye- 
ing filoise. 

" I wish to see the Citizen Robespierre." 

" The Citizen Deputy," slowly answered his land- 
lord, and carefully filling in the entire breadth of the 
door with his own goodly proportions, " is busy." 

" I should not detain him long," she urged. 

" That's how they all put it," muttered Duplay, in 
cynically suspicious tones. " But it won't do, citi- 
zeness. The Citizen Deputy cannot see you. He is 
— h*m — indisposed." 

" I know that," answered filoise. " It would, how- 
ever, do him more good than harm to see me. Come, 
Citizen Duplay. I know your thoughts. They are 
in your face. But you are wrong. You know what 
honor means. Look into my eyes, and see if you do 
not find it there." 

He obeyed involuntarily. 

" At least," she went on, " let Citizen Robespierre 
^ decide for himself." 

Duplay turned away, and disappeared, returning 
almost immediately, with the message that his lodger 
would see the Citizeness Daumas ; and uttering some- 
thing between a sigh and a groan, he preceded her up 
the dim and narrow staircase, and opening a door, ush- 
ered her into the Deputy's presence. 

Robespierre rose as she entered, with something of 
old-fashioned formal politeness, touched with an air of 
fatigue, or possibly of a lassitude justifying Duplay's 
words ; and displacing from the one chair of the two 
the apartment boasted, its accumulation of books and 
papers, waited for her to be seated. 

" You wished to speak to me, citizeness ? " he said 
then, still standing himself, and slowly lifting his 
heavy eyelids, he let the steely blue light beneath, 
rest' in their vague uncertain way on his visitor. 

" I came," she said, in deep, stem tones, " to seek 
justice." 

He started, and glanced hurriedly at her hands. 
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They lay clasped in her lap ; and the tense anxiety of 
his features relaxed into an apathetic attention. 

" Justice on behalf of two persons *' 

" Good patriots, of course/ interrupted Robespierre, 
"since Citizeness Daumas interests herself in their 
fate." 

" You know me, Citizen Deputy ? " she said, looking 
up. 

" Should not I argue myself unknown if I did not ? ** 
answered Robespierre, with an icy smile. " And it 
appears to me, that any application you wish to make, 
would best find consideration at the hands of the dep- 
uty for Calvados," and his eyes wandered significantly 
over the literary chaos strewing his table. 

" Citizen Crassus ? " she said. 

He bowed, and rose from the seat he had resumed, 
standing with his head slightly thrown back, and one 
hand extended towards the door. " I fear, at all 
events, I cannot assist you. These persons are sus- 
pects." 

" You are quite right, Citizen Deputy. Though I 
did not say so." 

" Ah ! " said he, moving his thin hand impatiently. 
"There is but one crime now. And these two ac- 
cused — ^where are they detained ? " 

" In the Abbaye." 

He closed his eyes, and wearily pushed back the 
carefully combed and powdered hair from his over- 
hanging temples. " You might have spared me this," 
he said, in tones almost broken with exhaustion. 
" The nation has but one law for traitors." 

" The treason has to be proved." 

" And the arrests," he continued, as if she had not 
spoken, " were, I presume, made pro formd^ and duly 
attested by the accusing party ? " 

" Certainly. By Citizen Crassus." 

A gleam broke from the almost closed eyelids. 

" The antidote should surely be sought in the sting," 
he said, faintly smiling. " And I may again be per- 
mitted to express my astonishment that the Citizeness 
Daumas should appeal to my poor influence, when 
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her own is all-powerful with the all-potent Citizen 
Crassus." 

" What if I refuse to exercise it? " she said, blushing 
at the weakness to which her woman's pride tempted 
har. 

He raised his eyelids; and after silently studying 
the beautiful pale face in the fast gathering twilight, 
said with an access of something like interest, " Who 
are these persons ? " 

" Husband and wife. Maurice, and Marcelle De 
Ravignac." 

" The prisoner calling himself Maurice De Ravi- 
gnac," said Robespierre, stretching out his hand, and 
taking from his writing-table one of the uppermost 
documents, " was tried to-day — and condemned. The 
accused is, it appears, an impostor, passing himself 
off as the ci-devant Marquis De Ravignac. Yes, here 
we have it; the last on to-morrow's list, number 27/* 

" Robespierre ! " she cried, and starting from her 
seat, and snatching the paper from his hands, she 
glanced where his finger had indicated. "If indeed 
you respect truth and virtue, as you say you do, save 
this man." 

He shrugged his shoulders. " I did not condemn 
him," he said. " I was but a spectator." 

" He shall not die," she went on. " Robespierre," 
and she fell on her knees at his feet, " you rule 
France. They dare not lay a finger on whom you 
protect." 

"You overestimate my influence, citizeness," he 
said, endeavoring to withdraw the chilly fingers filoise 
had seized in her burning ones; but so feebly that 
they remained in her grasp. " I beg you not to kneel 
to me," and the words were weak as his resistance. 
" What am I that " 

" What are you ? " she interrupted. " Capet's power 
in his best days was a jest to yours. Robespierre ! 
your will is the people's." 

" It is because I desire it to remain so," he said, 
" that I never listen to appeals like this of yours. If 

the people, as you say " 

as 
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" As I say ! " again she interrupted him. " As I 
say ! What of the crowds besieging the door of this 
house last week, when you lay sick upon your bed, to 
glean the first hopes of your recovery ? " 

A flush illuminated his wan face. " It might have 
been better that I had died then," he said dreamily. 
" No, citizeness> if my compatriots esteem me, it is 
because I am of no party ; because I espouse no man's 
quarrels. Least of all," and the dull eyes glittered, 
"those of Citizen Crassus. I have small sympathy 
with the ideas of this ci-<ievant marquis." 

**He is no ci-devant. The man your Tribunal 
has condemned to-day is the true Marquis De Ra- 
vignac." 

A slight elevation of the brows was Robespierre's 
silent comment; then after a long pause he added, 
" The Tribunal is so much the more justified in the 
conclusion it arrived at." 

" In punishing him for crimes you are not more guilt- 
less of than he ? I tell you, Citizen Deputy, it is 
murder. Is this your moderation, and your clemency ? 
Your triumph of Reason, and Common Sense, and 
Humanity? Let Maurice De Ravignac die if you 
will, for a Royalist, for a Moderate, if that he is ; 
but for an impostor — no. Robespierre, the impostor is 
the man who calls himself Citizen Crassus. Your 
deadliest enemy." 

" I hope I have no enemies," said Robespierre, his 
pale face growing corpse-like, and leaning one hand 
on the table for support. "You should have said 
your " 

" My destroyer. Ay, perhaps I should," she said, 
bowing her face crimson with the shame of the 
memory of a wasted love, and sinking lower to the 
ground. 

" Poor woman," he said, gently gazing down on her, 
" you have learned too late the lesson of probity and 
virtue, and this man's selfish cruelty has deluded you 
into the fancy that he is capable even of this criminal 
deception. But I tell you even if he were, it could 
not be possible." 
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" I made it so for him," she said, with a hollow 
laugh. " Robespierre, if he is guilty, my guilt is ten 
times greater than his. I whose part should have 
been like they say hers is — ^the woman you love — 
but no. Citizen Deputy, your Revolution has made 
Heaven's own angels of a few women — I could speak 
to you of one of them — but it has made devils of 
thousands. Read that," and she thrust a paper into 
his hands. " It is not long. It will tell you what 
I should die at your feet here to utter. Read it, and 
refuse then at the peril of the future existence you 
dare to believe in, to grant this man a few more hours 
of life." 

Drawing the lamp towards him, he proceeded to a 
slow and careful perusal of the paper. " Surely," he 
said, not raising his eyes from it when he had done, 
" it is some romance, this." 

"I should hardly bring fiction to be judged by 
Robespierre," she said, with a low, bitter laugh, and 
rising to her feet. Something told her that her point 
was gained. 

"The extraordinary resemblance " he con- 
tinued. 

"Ay," she eagerly interrupted. "It was greater 
once. Yet even now — well, did it not strike you as the 
accused stood facing Citizen Crassus in his judgment- 
seat " 

" He was not there," interrupted Robespierre, all 
his languor lost in nervous eagerness. " He was not 
there. Hubert said he had been summoned on busi- 
ness to Lyons." 

" Not, there, wasn't he ? " she said, with a mocking 
laugh. " I fancy Ph'e Duckine knew better than that. 
How they do love to dupe you when they get their 
chance. Citizen Deputy! He was no farther ofif, I 
tell you, than the floor beneath you ; feasting three 
wretched women of the streets you yourself caused to 
be shut up in the Abbaye some days ago. Not there ! 
And why not ? — this upright member of your Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, who never fails in his place — 
why not?" 
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" It IS enough, citizeness," said Robespierre, seating 
himself at the table, and taking the official list of 
the condemned. Spreading it open before him, he 
dipped his pen into the ink, and struck it through 
Maurice De Ravignac's name, writing in something 
immediately beneath it, after he had made momen- 
tary reference to a document of similar appearance 
lying near. 

" But " began Eloise, reading over his shoulder 

what he had written, and looking from it into his face, 
and back again to the words. " Another name ? " 

"Ah, that is nothing," said Robespierre, interpreting 
her glance of inquiry. "It is simply to make up 
Sanson's number. He must not be put to incon- 
venience. That is the name of a suspect condemned 
some days ago, and arranged for a day or two hence ; 
but he can go to-morrow just as well. It makes no 
difference. Good-night, citizeness." And, pushing 
back his chair, he rose, and looked with unmistakable 
significance at the door. " Be assured Ravignac is 
safe until the facts of his case have again been sifted.'' 

" Heaven reward you," she said, lifting the chilly 
limp fingers to her lips. 

" I do not look for it, citizeness. I am no more than 
the humble instrument of a Supreme Power that de- 
mands the re-establishment of Truth and Justice 
upon the ruins of tyranny and despotism, in whatso- 
ever guise they assume — the gold and purple of a 
throne, or the rags and filth of a spurious democracy." 
And he opened the door. 

" So I have you at last. Citizen Crassus I " he said, 
sinking into his chair, when he found himself alone. 
" Not now for the first time are you suspect in my 
eyes," he went on, letting his fingers stray absently 
about the ears of his big dog Brount, who, roused by 
the visitor's departure, was sitting up on his haunches, 
twisting his muzzle about in what must have been 
rather a vain search for a comfortable resting-spot for 
it on his master's knee, whose angularities were only 
modified by their nankeen covering. " So much for 
your thunders upon the Rights of Man in your pan- 
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demonium of a club ! " Then, drawing towards him a 
sheet of paper, he hastily wrote a few lines upon it, 
and rang his hand-bell. 

'* Let this," he said to Simon Duplay, who promptly 
appeared, as he sanded and folded the freshly-written 
scrip, and enclosed it, with the list of the condemned, 
in a wrapper, which he proceeded carefully to seal 
and direct, " be taken at once to the Conciergerie for 
Citizen Fouquier." 

"I will take it myself, Robespierre," answered 
Simon, who lived but to fulfil his employer's behests. 

" Do so. But make haste," said Robespierre. " It 
is already later than usual," he added, as the belfry 
almost overhead struck seven ; and he pointed to the 
mass of papers upon his table. 
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CHAPTER LVIIL 
•• NUMBER 21 r 

The work of Fouquier Tinville, the public accuser, 
had within these last months grown so heavy, that 
he took his meals on the table of the hall of the 
Tribunal, and slept upon a mattress spread on one of 
the benches ; and so hard pressed altogether was this 
active limb of the Terror, that like the worm that 
turns, he had been heard to complain that he had not 
leisure to see his wife and children. 

Whether the poor man was stealing a visit to the 
bosom of his family, when Simon Duplay knocked at 
the Conciergerie door, might have been an interesting 
question for the secretary, had he commanded leisure 
to consider it; but his one thought was to acquit 
himself of his missiori, and get back to the Rue St. 
Honors ; and when he found Fouquier Tinville 
was absent, he entrusted Robespierre's note to the 
concierge. 

" All right," nodded that functionary, receiving the 
packet, as he had received counterparts of it for 
many a week past. " He's only gone across to the 
Convention." 

" There's a note with it, mind," said Duplay, point- 
ing to the packet. 

" All right," again nodded the porter. " He shall 
have it directly he comes in, of course. He won't be 
long." 

But for once Citizen Fouquier delayed his coming. 
On his return from the Convention, as it subsequently 
appeared, he was seized midway upon the Pont Neuf 
with sudden indisposition, and fell staggering into the 
arms of the pair of gendarmes whose escort he always 
required, whenever he had occasion to walk the streets 
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after dark. " I see/* he said to them, pointing wildly 
into the river mists in the fierce delirium of this 
sudden attack — " I see the waves red with blood ; and 
the shadows of the dead pursuing us. And the most 
terrible of them all, are those of the patriots whom I 
condemned to die ! '* 

Some space of time elapsed before the public 
accuser was sufficiently himself again to proceed ; 
and meanwhile the stream of turnkeys, executioners' 
assistants, gravediggers, and the rest, called for their 
usual orders, and were bidden to call again later. On 
the appearance, however, of the familiar personality of 
Citizen Crassus, who rarely failed to look in on his 
friend for a little chat over the day's transactions, the 
porter handed him the key of the hall, and, repeating 
the information he had afforded Simon Duplay, added 
that he had an uncommon heap of letters for his 
absent chief — one forwarded with the list of to-mor- 
row's condemned, and which young Duplay had said 
was particular. 

" Ah," said Citizen Crassus, " Without doubt. 
Shall I carry it up with me ? I will take the lot up, if 
you like," he added sweetly. 

The concierge, who was fat and scant of breath, ex- 
pressed his sense of the obligation in fitting terms, 
and handed the key of the judgment-hall to the public 
accuser's familiar friend. 

" * From Citizen Robespierre to the Citizen Public 
Accuser,'" muttered Crassus, speculatively contem- 
plating the superscription of the big missive crowning 
the load of correspondence he landed upon the table. 
" And a little post-scriptum, Bault says, nestled away 
inside, snug as a billet-doux in a fair one's bouquet, or 
a maggot in a cheese. Well, there's nothing so as- 
tounding in that, after all. Diable ! no, not if the 
Dictator had not been such an invalid, and unable to 
put pen to paper for this week past — so it is said. 
But I wouldn't swear, that that hasn't been a trick of 
our Incorruptibles palmed off on the people. They're 
capable of more than that. Still, every one did say he , 
looked like a galvanized corpse when he was here to* 
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day," and Citizen Crassus cast his eyes speculatively 
towards the bar of the accused, looming dark in the 
sickly, quivering lamplight. " What carrion," he mut- 
tered on to himself, " was it, that brought the fox snif- 
fing this way out of his beggarly den ? He doesn't 
do it once in a month — the white-livered hypocrite, 
who lost his post at Arras, sooner than give his sanc- 
tion to stringing up some scoundrel of a fellow hang- 
ing was too good for. The sight of blood and tears 
doesn't agree with your nervous system, does it? 
And yet, though you haven't been outside your door 
for a week, you must come here this morning of all 
fine mornings." He paused, fingering the letter 
greedily with both hands for some seconds. "Ah, 
bah ! " he went on then ; " and why not? If it were 
sealed, for example^ of course that would be quite a 
different matter." The difference, possibly, existing 
between a gentleman's lacquey and a national repre- 
sentative might be responsible for Citizen Crassus's 
more exalted standard of ethics. " But just a wafer 
— a mere scrap of paste," and he glanced at the dusty 
baize-covered table, starred all over with identical 
scraps by the careless haste of the committee mem- 
bers, and held his breath to listen. 

Not a sound. The vast dark vault-like chamber, 
misty with the fog penetrating from the river through 
its barred windows, was silent with the very stillness 
of the grave to which it was the portal ; and Crassus, 
moistening the wafer with a few drops from a mug of 
water near, waited patiently — for he was no tyro in 
the delicate craft — till the wafer nearly yielded of 
Itself, and then he unfolded the large wrapper. It 
disclosed two folded papers. 

" Exactly," muttered Crassus to himself, as he 
glanced hurriedly through the topmost scrip. " Of 
course you'd like to see the matter thoroughly sifted. 
Above all things, you'd like it, wouldn't you ? It's 
just what your lynx eyes have been looking after this 
age of a time, isn't it ? A hole in * Pfere Duchfene's 
^otless coat, you irreproachable Daniel, you ! Unfort- 
unatdy, however, the thing's done you see — as good 



as done. It's too late. Chariot ^What's this? 

Oh, h6 ! Here we are ! Chariot's batch for to-morrow. 
And — ^what? — ^what?" and the glittering eyes fast- 
ened fiercely on the paper; "De Ravignac's name 
struck through ; and some other poor devil's name in 
its place ! You bloodthirsty Nero ! Who are you, 
that you dare to tamper with the sacred decrees of 
our Holy Republic ? Curse you ! Who are you, you 
double-dyed " 

" Diable ! The Citizen Public Accuser, at your 
humble service. Citizen Crassus, Who else?" said 
the voice of Fouquier Tinville, at his elbow, with a 
laugh that echoed drearily round the walls. "And 
what are you doing here ? Thinking of adopting the 
stage for your profession ? Well, I've often thought 
what a first-class villain you'd make, when I've been 
listening to you down yonder at the Cordeliers. 
What have you got there ? " and Fouquier pointed to 
the paper. 

" Eh, morbleu ! " answered Crassus, as his tongue 
recovered speech, and his blanched cheeks a shade of 
color. " How you startled me. Citizen Fouquier ! 
You creep like a cat ! What was I doing ? Well, if 
you must know, invoking the wrath of our pious Citi- 
zen Deputy's new heaven upon you, for keeping me 
dancing attendance here such an infernal age of a 
time. But I'm a man of my word ; and here I am. I 
come," and Crassus looked down at the paper in his 
hand, " on the part of Citizen Robespierre, a humble 
supplicant." 

" You always will have your joke, Citizen Deputy," 
said Tinville, with a little mystified laugh. 

" It's no joke," said Crassus, with infinite solemnity. 
" It's a hideous fact that the Citizen Robespierre has 
been ill." 

" I suppose I know that," nodded Fouquier. " But 
he's better. He was here this morning." 

" Exactly ; and the exertion was too much for him. 
It caused a slight relapse." 

" I haven't heard of it," said the sceptical Fouquier. 

"Of course you haven't. He doesn't wish it to be 
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known. I shouldn't have known it, if I hadn*t called 
at Duplay's to make my inquiries." 

" Now that was kind of you, Citizen Crassus," said 
Fouquier, biting his lip to hide a smile. '' Uncom- 
monly so." 

" Mere humanity — civility. Ah, bah ! have your 
way — policy, then. And when he heard I was there, 
nothing — nothing would do, but I must go up to 
him." 

" Absolutely. And he has even denied himself to 
St. Just and Lebas ; his own bosom friends ! " 

" Perhaps St. Just and Lebas could be of no par- 
ticular use to him at the moment. I was. Listen. 
* You know Citizen Fouquier Tinville well, I believe ? ' 
he says to me, when I go in. * I enjoy the pleasure 
of his distinguished acquaintance. Citizen Robes- 
pierre,' answered I, * and am, in effect, now on my 
way to the Conciergerie.' *Ah,' says he, 'that will 
do excellently. Be so good as to give him this,' and 
he gives me this paper with one hand, and puts the 
other to his head, as if he wanted to make sure 
whether it was quite safe on." 

" Ha ! ha ! " laughed Fouquier. 

" Ha ! ha ! Exactly. * And explain to him that 
that dolt of a secretary of mine, has been making some 
ridiculous blunder in copying out these names for the 
Citizen Executioner to-morrow. He knows best,' and 
then he looked thunders at poor Simon, *what he 
meant by scratching his pen through number 27. It 
should have been through number 28.' " 

" There was no number 28 to-day," said Fouquier. 

" Ah, bah ! I mean — ah, bah ! how precise you are 
all at once ! Isn't that just precisely what I was going 
to explain, only you're always in such a confounded 
hurry. It is the bottom name which should have 
been struck through." 

" Why didn't he scratch it out ? " grumbled Fou- 
quier, taking the paper from the hands of Crassus and 
examining it scowlingly. " That would have been the 
proper way." 

"Well, perhaps he doesn't care so much about 
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playing with fire. I know I should think twice before 
I venture to tamper as much as that, with what the 
Tribunal has once written." 

" But this bottom name is in Robespierre's own 
handwriting," contested Fouquier, as he scrutinized 
the paper still closer. 

" Exactly," said Crassus. " H'm — ^yes — so I per- 
ceive. So I perceive now. That's what he meant by 
his stupid head, I suppose." 

" It isn't like Robespierre," said the perplexed Fou- 
quier. " He's always precision's own soul." 

" Don't I tell you he's not himself. He looked like 
his shadow." 

" I must go and see him about it." 

" You'd better go and see a bear with a sore head." 

"Eh?" said Fouquier, dubiously. "And I don't 
feel fit for much myself. It's true, that." 

" Ah I We can't be having you laid up too. What 
would our unhappy country do then? Eh, peste! 
Why do you plague yourself about such a trifle. 
There is such a thing as being too conscientious. 
There is indeed. I know very well what I should do." 

"What?" 

" Make it 28. Knock both all off to-morrow. Itll 
be one less for Chariot next day." 

" Robespierre should have sent a written order," 
grumbled Fouquier, taking a pen and scribbling two 
or three words in the lower part of the list's margin. 
" Didn't he write a syllable ? " 

" I suppose his autograph's not so precious, that I 
should purloin it to put in a glass case," laughed 
Crassus, crumbling a scrap of paper he had in his 
fingers, into a ball and throwing it into the fire smoul- 
dering on the hearth. " Ah, that looks better," he 
added, turning to watch Fouquier's labors, and holding 
out his hand for the amended list. " Shall I give it to 
Bault as I go past ? " 

" No. I'll see to it myself. Wait a bit. What are 
you in such a hurry for ? " 

" I have an appointment." 

"Where?" 
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" Peste I You must always know everything.'* 

" Among others, the gallantry of Citizen Crassus. 
A rendezvous ? ** 

" For example/* airily smiled Crassus. " And punc- 
tuality's the soul of success. Shall I take that paper ? " 
and again he stretched his hand out for it. 

" No," said Fouquier, bluntly. " I shall send it off 
in the usual way." 

" Good-bye then." 

" Au revoir. Citizen Crassus." 

Fouquier stood listening to the departing footsteps 
of his late visitor till they died away ; then he turned 
to the hearth, and carefully picked from the dying 
embers, the remnant of paper Citizen Crassus had 
flung into them. Their dull heat had discolored and 
consumed its substance, and a breath would have 
blown the charred web into powder ; but there, the 
ghost of itself, it lay upon the shovel, showing the 
writing so distinctly legible, that it scarcely needed the 
additional evidence of the autograph of Maximilien 
Robespierre to proclaim whose hand had written it. 

Fouquier Tinville sat down and contemplated the 
intangible trifle with half-closed eyes and some per- 
plexity. The remains of his unpleasant attack upon 
the bridge still hung about him ; and he found himself, 
moreover, in what he would have called a hole. He 
would have avoided offending the great Citizen 
Crassus, as he would have avoided a pestilence, but he 
shrank from an imbroglio with Robespierre, as he 
shrank from grim death ; and he rang his bell. 

"Are Sanson's people below?" he asked, as Bault 
appeared. 

" The Citizen Executioner is here himself," answered 
Bault. 

** He can go." 

Bault's visage grew long, and his jaws fell apart. 

" He can go," reiterated Fouquier, as he observed 
the porter's apparent petrifaction. "There are no 
orders for to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
"THE WEASEL." 

The assignation of Citizen Crassus was not precisely 
of the tender nature he permitted Fouquier Tinville 
to imply. Sentiment played the smallest conceivable 
part, in the outward man at all events, of the six-foot, 
broad-shouldered specimen of the human race sitting 
impatiently kicking his muddv heels in a back room 
of the first floor of the " Trois Ecus." 

Known, in different yet not such remote times, as 
Y^ri, private in the regiment of Royal AUemands, 
this creature in the slouch hat shading his counte- 
nance well down to nearly the tip of his long nose — 
which has acquired a delicate tinge of purplish rose — 
and the tattered military overcoat, whose flaps only 
inadequately conceal the ragged condition of his 
nether garments, while its broad collar is turned up 
within two inches of the hat's brim — now employs 
his precious days, and as often as not his nights also, 
in creeping about honest citizens' doors under a 
variety of aliases. Kindred spirits generally prefer to 
call him the Weasel, by reason of his talent, which 
indeed touches the borderland of genius, for finding 
himself wherever his employers desire the exercise of 
his supervision ; and ever since Royal AUemands fell 
to a discount in Paris, Citizen Y^ri has been laying 
up store for that green old age he hopes to attain 
in course of years, by following the profession of a spy. 

During the commercial depression attendant on 
the Reign of Terror, choice of callings had grown 
circumscribed ; and about the most lucrative one was 
this Y6ri had adopted. Its great feature was the 
trifling outlay of hard cash it demanded for starting 
in business. That practically could be estimated at 
a mere cipher. The good animal strength and full 
command of the five senses, indispensable to a master 
of the craft, Y^ri possessed in full measure ; add to 
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this, the fair share of intelligence Heaven had blessed 
him with, and a strong vein of cunning, and there he 
was, a full-fledged sneak, at the service of any indi- 
vidual in France, or out of it, who would best requite 
him for his valuable time. His terms, however, were 
high ; so high, that when Citizen Crassus, who had 
recently entered into some business arrangements 
with him, came to the striking of the bargain, the 
eloquent deputy had employed a strong epithet to 
convey his opinion of its exorbitant conditions, and 
added that in consideration of a generosity Y^ri had 
experienced on a former memorable occasion, and 
which had in effect, so to speak, been the making of 
him, he ought to reduce the figure. Y6ri, however, had 
only replied that business was business ; and if Crassus 
didn't care to pay his terms, there were plenty who 
would. And as to that little circumstance there he 
had alluded to, it was precisely what made this new 
mission such a troublesome, not to say ticklish, one. 
When he had been sent by the Committee of Public 
Safety, for example, to the Rue Gu^n^gaud to arrest 
MarceUe De Ravigjnac, hadn't he shaken in his shoes 
the whole time, lest ]^loise Daumas should return 
before he was well off the premises, and recognize 
him ? and now to be set to dog the footsteps of Eloise 
Daumas herself ; it was within an inch, look you, of 
putting your own head through the little window, 
that it was. Such a woman ! who, if Citizen Hubert 
had his way, would be sitting perched on the altar of 
Notre Dame with the cap of Liberty on her head, and 
nothing to speak of on the rest of her. Eh, well 
Citizen Chaumette's Reason woman couldn't hold a 
candle to her, that was quite true. And Hubert, to 
Yuri's certain knowledge, had said as much to Chau- 
mette, and they hadn't been so amiable to one another 
over it. But it was all waste of breath for both, as 
the answer Citizeness filoise gave Hubert when he 
proposed the matter to her, let him know fast enough. 
What did she say ? Say — Diable ! She said nothing. 
She looked — and Hubert went away. And that was 
the woman he was wanted to look after ! Well, there 
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was his price, and he wouldn't have done it for that 
for any one but an old friend like Citizen Crassus ; 
but he might pay it or leave it, as best pleased him. 
So Citizen Crassus had paid the moiety, and to-night 
he was coming by appointment, to meet the Weasel 
to learn how affairs progressed. But the Weasel, 
when his employer entered a quarter of an hour after 
time, was almost dangerously snappish. 

" What's the matter now ? " demanded Crassus, 
himself in not the most halcyon of moods. 

" Matter ! " yapped the Weasel. " A nice one you 
are ! Ugh ! Cr — rush ! Didn't I feel as if the knife 
was down on me this time ? Where do you suppose 
your infernal job carried me this afternoon? But 
,you know," whimperingly added Y^ri. "I see you 
do by your face. And it was a shame of you." 

"You fool you! Where?" eagerly demanded 
Crassus. 

"To Robespierre's door." And with another 
shudder, Y^ri temporarily collapsed. 

A muttered oath escaped the lips of Crassus, and a 
livid pallor overspread his face. " She went in ? " he 
asked breathlessly. " No ! " 

" Didn't she though. She did." 

"And Speak, scoundrel! How long did she 

stay?" 

"Eh! Do I know? Did I stop to see?" and 
there were tears in Yuri's voice, and in his three- 
cornered eyes. 

" You did not stay ? " 

" Peste ! For ten minutes I held on. Ten whole 
minutes," replied the heroic creature. " Walking up 
and down, as if my — Providence be good to me ! — my 
sweetheart might have lived somewhere about just 
there. And all the while there stood Citizen Duplay 
at the gate, with his hands in his pockets, watching 
every step I took. At last says he, staring hard at 
me, * My good friend, are you waiting to know how 
the Citizen Deputy is to-night ? ' I nodded, for the 
words stuck. * He's better. The Supreme Benefi- 
cence be thanked,' says he. * Almost himself again.* 
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And with that he eyes me a second time, as if he'd a 
fancy for knowing me inside and outside, from top to 
toe. * Now take yourself off, mon brave,* he goes on. 
* Don't be walking up and down here any more. He 
can hear you up in his room there ; and that sort of 
thing fidgets him. He doesn't like it.' Do you 
think I was going to stop after that, for all the 
mountains of gold ever made ? Oh, eh ! you'd have 
stopped yourself, of course, wouldn't you?" snarled 
the Weasel, bristling to the roots of his curls as a 
laugh of contempt curled his patron's lips. "Oh 
yes. Very well, then, do it. I don't catch myself 
there again, I tell you, for all the assignats ever 
hatched. So pay me what you owe me, and let me go." 

" Pay you for what you haven't done ? " laughed 
Crassus. " Throw good money " 

" Assignats, citizen. You know 'twas only as- 
signats." 

" Mind what you're talking about. Am I going 
to throw money on scum like you ? What is it to 
me if the woman chooses to make assignations with the 
parchment-faced prig ? " 

" Eh, well," grinned Y6ri. " I shouldn't presume to 
judge of that. Though I must say that I don't admire 
the Citizen Robespierre's style of beauty myself. 
But there's no accounting for women's whims. And 
to my idea, the Citizeness Daumas always did have 
atrocious taste in the matter of " 

" Silence, idiot ! " thundered Crassus* " What 
more ? " 

" Eh, morbleu. Citizen Deputy," returned the spy, 
scratching his eyebrows, and casting another of his 
oblique looks, with eyes empty of all expression save 
a dull gleam of malicious cunning. " Well, I met that 
— Jolyot, Ravignac's old lacquey. You remember 
him ? He's turned blacksmith now ; Jean Bart was 
telling me, and lives at Crespy." 

" Ay," muttered Crassus, " I know. And what 
might he be doing in Paris ? " 

" I suppose I've other fish to fry, than to trouble 
my head about a sprat like that," grumblingly rejoined 



the Weasel. " It was near the Temple I saw him. 
He had a cat under his arm; and now and again, 
when Simon is in a very generous mood, they do say 
he treats young Capet to a bit of cat with his dry 
bread and ditch water. But I hope I know myself 
better than to go frittering away my precious time 
after a jackanapes like Jolyot. When he came 
blundering up against me, I was on my way to the 
Abbaye, as you ordered." 

" Well ? " demanded Crassus, in a hoarse, eager 
whisper. " Well ? " 

" I don't know so much about that," chuckled Y6ri, 
discordantly. "It mayn't be well for some people. 
You're a great man, Citizen Crassus, a famous man ; 
but I'm not so certain sometimes I wouldn't rather be 
in my own shoes than in yours. It was like this, you 
see. I do just as you told me; and I go and buy a 
priest's cassock and skull-cap at the Mont de Piit6. 
The price they cost won't ruin you, anyhow. Cheap 
as dirt. A few sols and thank you, to get rid of 'em. 
Well, I carry my black petticoat and coiffure to the 
turnkey's parlor, and there I put them on, and very 
nice I look. You should have seen the fellow grin, 
as he drags me along by the tails, and shoves me in 
at a little door. ' Let the carrion flock together,' 
bawls he, and locks me in. ^ Mon pfere,' says I, when 
I get my breath, in ever such a sweet tone, to my 
gentleman — a tall, thin, white-haired old " 

" Ay," impatiently nodded Crassus. " Pfere Ma- 
thieu. Go on." 

" White-haired old fellow, sitting writing busily at 
a ramshackle table. 'Give me your blessing, mon 
pfere, for to-morrow I suffer — for speaking the truth.' 
That is how I put it, when he looks up at me with 
the question in his eyes. ' I only arrived from Rouen 
this morning ; and they seized me at the barriers, and 

dragged me straight to their accursed ' * Hush ! ' 

says he. * Tribunal,' savs I ; ' and to-morrow I've got 
to sneeze into the sack. * My son,' says he, * 'tis the 
will of Heaven. Wait for me on the shore beyond,' 
he goes on, * for I surely shall follow you very close.' 
26 
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* But youVe not condemned, mon pfere, I know that,* 
says I, for I'd heard Louche say as much in the prison 
parlor, to some poor, ragged devil of a creature who 
fCame whimpering to ask news of him. * No,' says he 
smiling, as if he was glad about something ; ' but this 
will do it for me/ And he sands what he's been 
writing, and folds it up, looking at the door all the 
while, as if he was expecting somebody to come. It 
isn't a minute before the bolts rattle again, and 
Louche's head pops in. ' Come,' says he, * I can't 

wait a second longer. If it isn't done ' * It is 

done,' says Pfere Mathieu. * Heaven reward you,' and 
as he gives him the paper, he makes the sign of the 
cross over Louche's head, * for I cannot.' * Never 
mind about that,' says Louche, and out he goes in 
double quick time, as if he was half scared, and bangs 
the door after him. * Signing your own condemna- 
tion, mon pfere ? ' I ask him, when the infernal clatter- 
ing of the bolts let us be heard. ' That's a queer sort 
of a thing to do, isn't it ? ' * Signing my release to 
rest and peace at last. I think so, says Pfere Mathieu, 
sitting down on his old board of a bed, and taking a 
long breath. * Yes. It is certain, I should say. But 
that is no matter. Though I am dead, the paper 
there will speak for me ; and destroy one of the foulest 
wrongs that ever stained society, heathen or Chris- 
tian. In half an hour,' he goes on, ' that testimony of 
mine will be in the hands of the President of the 
Committee of Public Safety. In half an hour, the 
Committee of Public Safety will know that the pris- 
oner brought last night here in the Abbaye, calling 
himself Maurice, Marquis De Ravignac, is Maurice, 
Marquis De Ravignac, and Citizen Crassus, claiming 
to be that same man, is a ' " 

" Villain ! " shrieked Crassus, seizing the spy by the 
throat. 

" As you please," said Y^ri showing his white teeth 
in a malicious grin, as he stumbled against the wall, 
"'An impostor,' is the precise word Pfere Mathieu 
used." 

"And thy answer? Speak, hound ! " 
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" I hadn't time to make one ; for just then Louche 
walks in again. * Come you out at once,' he says, 
with his face as white as a ghost's ; and sending me 
out into the corridor quicker even than I went in. 
'Slip away as you can,' he goes on. 'There's the 
Citizen Judge Duplay coming round inspecting the 
cells. He's sharp as a compass-needle. I'd sooner 
be having Robespierre himself to do with. Get out — 
do you hear? If you don't want to be seeing me and 
yourself — and then he draws his finger across his 
neck — ' to-morrow. Gret out, and go to the devil.* 
And as I'd seen as much as I cared for of Citizen 
Duplay for one day, I minded what Louche said, and 
here I am. Where's the other half, Citizen Deputy ? " 
concluded the Weasel, stretching out his grimy claw. 

But Crassus did not hear ; he was clutching at the 
table for support, and his eyes were fixed on Y^ri, till 
the spy wriggled uneasily under their glare, and his 
outstretched hand trembled and grew chill. But 
greed conquered. " I've risked a precious deal more 
for you than any other sheep would," he whined on, 
"and it's little enough — my reward. Come, Citizen 
Deputy, don't keep an honest man waiting. Come, 
Citizen Deputy, hand it over now." 

A yell of savage laughter broke from Crassus, and 
he sprang at the spy's throat ; then with tigerish fury 
he burst open the door, and pitched him headlong 
down the staircase. 

Only the astounding suddenness of this manoeuvre, 
however, won Crassus the victory on this occasion; 
and unlike Pomard under similar treatment at the 
same hands, the athletic frame of Y^ri immediately 
recovered its balance. The Dutch courage of malice 
came with it. 

" Very well," snarled he, as he settled his dis- 
arranged toilette, and glowered up at the window 
of the story whence he had so rapidly descended. 
" That's how you treat a friend who's worked for you 
all tLese years ! That's the reward, is it ? Cheat 
him of his hard-earned trifle, would you ? And 
kicks into the bargain. Sneak! Coward, am I? 
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Very well, we'll see about that. Coward — ^h'm — I 
wonder what the Citizen Robespierre would call me 

if I " Y6ri paused, overcome apparently by 

mingled emotions. "Diable! If I Eh, peste! 

And I haven't burrowed all these months in St. 
Marceau, yonder, I suppose, without picking up my 
little ideas; nor paid my exquisite little attentions 
for nothing to the knitting bags either, while they've 
sat waiting for the cart. ' Long live Citizen Crassus ! ' 
Eh, to be sure. And then they haven't shown their 
fangs, have they, nor whispered to one another! 
What proud days these would have been for poor 
Mdre Bouchard, if only she'd just lived a little year 
or two longer.' Ha ! ha ! Ho ! ho ! Monsieur — 
citizen, of course, I mean — Bouchard Touton — 
Touton Bouchard. So I'm coward, am I? And 
supposing we find out, for a change, what you are, 
friend Touton — De Ravignac — Cntssus — Bouchard. 
Eh, no," muttered the Weasel, as he reached the 
comer of the Rue St. Honors, and cast one of his 
three-cornered glances down the street. " I'm not 
such a coward ; and the devil's not so black as he's 
painted neither. And as the greatest Citizen Deputy 
of the whole pack of you isn't much of a size, 
they say, and weak as water, of course, after his ill- 
ness, and if it did come to looking at all ugly " 

and Y6ri smilingly pulled himself to his seventy- 
two inches. " Coward, am I ? No. I don't consider 
myself a coward — not precisely." And he strode 
on, brave as Hector's second self, quite half way 
down the Rue St. Honor6. Deciding, however, as 
the Church of the Assumption loomed in sight 
through the fog, that there was a time for everything, 
the Weasel wheeled almost abruptly and faced about 
to the way he had come. Crossing the Pont Neuf, 
he was quickly lost in the intricacies of the Faubourg 
St. Marceau, in which locality he rented a subterra^ 
nean apartment, modestly furnished with a three- 
legged stool, and a heap of straw ; and thither he now 
retired to sleep upon a crowd of ideas suggesting them- 
selves to his fertile brain^ 
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CHAPTER IX 

FACE TO FACE. 

Nature in those late autumn days, seemed to re- 
flect the changeful aspects of the city's human life ; 
and the night, which had fallen in thick gloom, broke 
next dawn into sunshine warm as that of a May day. 

One ray of it streaming through the bars of a cell 
in the Abbaye, illumined the figure of Maurice De 
Ravignac, still clad in the long riding-coat, covering 
the costly rags of his long captivity, and caught the 
silver threads in the dark hair shading his marble pale 
face. 

Not as painters love to portray the Christian 
martyrs of old Rome, for the resignation was lacking ; 
but like some stoic of antique days he looked in his 
sad, stern composure. Every feature seemed to 
breathe defiance of death, which in the battlefield he 
had so often smiled at, and veamed for as his kindest 
friend, in the weariness and lassitude of his old prison. 
All this was changed now. The lips of Marcelle had 
touched his once again. Her breath had fanned the 
life back to his bloodless cheek, and he had heard the 
murmur of his name upon her lips. The desire of life 
burned in his veins ; and the horror of the ignomini- 
ous death they had doomed him to suffer, drove him 
to frenzy. 

To him it seemed ignominious. It was not with 
De Ravignac as with those men and women who had 
borne their share in the strife's toil and heat, and then 
gone with the dauntlessness of noble and upright 
hearts to the last sleep. He too had suffered. More 
cruelly, it might be, even than they ; but he was sus- 
tained by none of the hopes cheering them. He 
knew nothing of the consolation of work done, which 
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in the years to come, might still yield harvest, and at 
least keep their memories green and fair. Being 
dead, they would yet speak till time was not ; but 
behind him lay only the awful nothingness of a prison 
solitude; and between him and happiness unutterable, 
yawned the hideous reality of a death which seemed 
to him too shameful for felons. 

He was not alone. For this hour past, since the 
cold light of day first crept into his cell, there had 
been with him one who read clearly as in a book the 
tortures wringing De Ravignac's soul. Face to face 
now. No longer masked and shrouded in the old 
chicanery and deceit. The necessity for that seemed 
past, since the lion was hunted safe into the death 
toils at last ; but as the man he was, Gervais Bouchard 
stood confessed before his victim. 

Many a time his vivid imagination had pictured 
this moment of his triumph ; but conception had over- 
painted reality, and never was sorrier victory. Barely 
distinguishable from defeat. One by one his cards 
had fallen, and his victim stood undaunted still. 
Silent and calm, but with a deep amazement, as his 
father's son poured forth his tale of envy and malice 
and evil ambition, the Norman gentleman had listened 
with an attention not untouched by a species of 
admiration, to the marvellous eloquence, so rich in 
its force of mingled truths and calumnies, of the 
peasant woman's child. And when at last there came 
a lull in the whirl of words, he made no sign nor sound 
of comment ; but stood self-absorbed, demanding of 
his heart, if in these four years through which his 
native country had struggled, personal liberty had 
been his, whither his own aspirings would have landed 
him ? If he too might not have been swept out of the 
depths of his own reason and judgment, by the eddies 
of the fierce torrent of opinion? And he almost 
thanked Heaven that the temptation and the conflict 
had been denied him. At least he should die un- 
sullied by the time's false patriotism, the last of an 
honored race. And for the rest, what to him was the 
unfolding of this tissue of deceit and of fraud ? And 
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the fortitude which for a moment had forsaken him, 
came back and nerved him to the silence of contempt. 

However it might once have been, those two sons 
of one father were strikingly unlike in their likeness 
now. The outlines of Gervais Bouchard*s figure had 
lost their early grace and elasticity. The brilliant 
eyes were keen — ^keener even than of old; but a 
harassed weariness lay in their leaden light, blood- 
shot as if with the reflex of the cruel scenes they had 
witnessed. Still in the Tribune the envy of his col- 
leagues, the admiration of women, this man of thirty- 
five years stood but the towering ruin of himself. 
Foppishly, even richly attired, as far as austere Repub- 
lican fashion permitted, he looked like some clumsy 
and distorted copy of his victim, whose frame, worn 
to fragility, retained its heritage of grace, and whose 
features were spiritualized by the glory of untellable 
suffering. " It is enough," he said, when at last the 
invective ceased, " that the sun which shines in here, 
will not you say have set, before I am dead. What 
end then, can this avowal of your villainy serve ? Why 
do you make it ? Tell your crimes to Heaven *' 

" Or a priest perhaps,*' laughed Crassus. " Would 
he shrive me, I wonder ? " 

" He would at least keep your miserable secret," 
answered De Ravignac, in tones of bitter contempt. 

" And you ? " quickly demanded Crassus. 

" My last words shall denounce you for the mis- 
creant you are. That duty I owe to France." 

" Generous patriot," sneered Crassus. " France will 
of course, believe you." 

" Ma foi ! Sooner or later, truth is apt to prevail. 
I can but do my best " 

" Your worst," muttered Crassus, through his 
clenched teeth. " I guessed as much. You mean 
to do this?" 

" And die," said De Ravignac, casting a calm, signif- 
icant glance of dismissal towards the door. 

" Die ! " said Crassus, ignoring the look. Had De 
Ravignac said sleep, his tone might have been less 
moved. " Have you no desire to live ? " he went 



on, gazing with a fevered eagerness into his victim*s 
face. 

" No desire to live ? " answered De Ravignac, with 
a dreamy smile. " The meanest breathing thing re- 
joices in its existence ; and you ask that question of 
a man ! And yet " 

" And yet ? " breathlessly demanded Crassus. 

" Morbleu ! " continued De Ravignac, speaking as 
if to himself, " I should remember it is honor, not 
breath, that makes life ; and honor is dead where 
treachery and unfaith reign ; as they do in our poor 
France. 

" Ah, bah ! " laughed the people's representative. 
" The Republic is honor itself, let me tell you." 

" Is it so ? Then the Republic will pardon me, 
that my circumscribed range of study has led me 
into mistaking the exception for the rule ; and I based 
my conclusions on the one example permitted me — 
yourself. 

" It was means/' sullenly said Crassus, " justified by 
its end. Do you imagine I am the only man of the 
Republic who has sacrificed his — ^his brother to the 
grand general principle of " 

" Fraternity." 

" Ah," said Crassus. " Yes, Maurice De Ravignac, 
you recognize those rights now ; but in your palmy 
days, how would it have been if your bastard brother, 
Gervais Bouchard, had claimed a share in your con- 
sideration ? The son of the dishonored peasant 
woman ? " 

" You ask me that too late," answered De Ravignac. 
" It is more in reason for me to ask if your virtuous 
Republic is pure of all such moral stains as soiled our 
pld regime ? Morbleu ! if I read P^re Duchine rightly, 
some ten days since — reform had scarcely reached so 
far as yet, since it told a tale of such hell's work of 
your hatching as to pale all these other self-confessed 
villainies to white innocence. But you failed. Thank 
Heaven for its angels who protect their own ; and for 
these prison walls, that shield my wife from you — ^you 
failed. Great God ! how is it that I endure your pres- 
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ence ? How is it that we have met face to face, and 
both of us still live ? " 

" A problem," laughed Crassus, with a shrug, " that 
this time to-morrow will hardly find it worth the 
trouble to try and solve. Well, yes, as you say, I have 
been a model of patience — a martyr of self-denial. 
But you see, my dear brother, my reward is at the 
door now. * All things come to him who knows how 
to wait ; ' and the moment that sees your head roll 
into the basket, finds her " 

"Great Heaven! What?" 

" Eh, diable, that will show itself. Embracing La 
Guillotine — or me." 

" Villain ! " gasped De Ravignac, dashing forward. 
" Coward ! " 

" Words break no bones," coolly rejoined Crassus. 
" She has her choice, I tell you. Would I, could I 
coerce a lady like Madame la Marquise? And she 
will have the further advantage of making it with open 
eyes. Will have, do I say ? Already the matter lies 
at her consideration. It is simple enough. Here," 
and he drew a folded paper from his pocket, " is the 
marriage certificate attesting the marriage of Maurice 
De Ravignac — now known through France's length 
and breadth, as Citizen Crassus — with Marcelle Du- 
ch^stel. How did it come into my possession ? My 
dear brother, what end, as you aptly enough observed 
just now, can that little story serve? It might while 
away an idle half-hour, if you had a few more of them 

to spare. As it is Eh, eh ! Hands off. Take my 

oath for it, it's the real thing. Very well — this being 
produced at the forthcoming process which is to de- 
cide our little conjugal difficulty, makes her over to 
me — the high-spirited, possibly — but still virtuous 
partner of the great Republican Crassus, or the para- 
mour of a nameless impostor, who has met the reward 
of his crimes. In other words, is dead." 

" And the witnesses," began De Ravignac, " you 
forget." 

" Not at all," smiled Crassus. " But let superstition 
say what it likes, I think we should waste lime iii try- 
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ing to bring them into court. All heels upwards in 
the quick-lime ditches of Clamart. All dead from 
great Monsieur and Madame V^to downwards." 

" Not my uncle who married us. We parted in 
the prison parlor last night. Not the Canon De 
Ravignac." 

" As you say. No. Not his reverence. He was an 
oversight," said Crassus, grinding his teeth ; and while 
his eyes glowered uneasily round the walls of the cell, 
his ears seemed again to be hearing the ominous 
sounds which had reached him as he had stolen to the 
prison under cover of the night — from the lips of the 
ragged patriots always loafing day and night at the 
street corners. " If he has deceived us, his head shall 
pay for it. Eh ! What say'st thou, my Socrates ? " 
" Ah; bah ! " had gfrowled back the philosopher, with 
a full-fledged Republican oath, "but it is not pos- 
sible." " Be careful what thou sayest," threateningly 
returned the other. "Does the honorable Com- 
mittee then lie ? These legs, I tell thee, dogged Citi- 
zen Duplay and Citizen Didier all down the Rue St. 
Honors to Duplay 's door ; and they were talking of it 

all the way, and " " And I," eagerly interrupted a 

third — " wasn't I to-night in the Caf^ Procopius ? and 
didn't I hear Hubert and Chaumette laughing over it 
in there, to crack their sides? * Ho, ho! grins Chau- 
mette, flourishing his glass of absinthe. * Here then, 
P^re Duchfene, is to the domestic felicity of your most 
respectable adopted son.' Eh ! diable, did I not hear 
it? I?" 

And still in the imagination of the people's favorite, 
as those mocking words died, rose the rage of the 
crowd daily ebbing and flowing round the scaffold; 
and all the frenzy of its delight when one of its dis- 
carded idols mounted the fatal steps. " He was an 
oversight," he slowly reiterated, as, quicker than words 
can tell, the whole phantasmagoria whirled through 
his heated brain, and a muttered curse on the Weasel 
and his crass stupidity and duplicity escaped him. 
" But that is soon remedied," he went on. " A ranker 
Royalist doesn't breathe in all the prisons than Pfere 
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Mathieu. The soft-brained idiots of the Committee 
best know why he breathes still. Call upon this priest 
to bear you witness, and one word of mine shall cut 

the thread his life hangs on. There is time yet " 

and Crassus consulted one of his dangling watches. 
" Time yet for him to attend to-day's Tribunal, and 
companion you in your little chariot ride to-day. 
Come, we waste breath. How is it to be ? " 

" To be ? Great God ! What fiend was ever so black- 
hearted as you ? ** 

" Diable ! What Sans-culotte ever forgot his good 
manners like this dainty Versailles gentleman ? Fiend, 
my good brother? I am an angel in disguise. Am I 
not here to bring you life ? Yes, life. Only you're so 
confoundedly impetuous, you won't let me explain 
myself. Life ! Life and Liberty ! " 

" At your hands ? " 

"Your poor despised, trodden down, misbegotten 
brother's. Even so," and as he spoke, Crassus took a 
parchment from his pocket, and spreading it on the 
table, produced a pen, which he tried to thrust be- 
tween De Ravignac's convulsively clenched fingers. 
" On easy terms. Agreeable terms for an Anglo-maniac 
like yourself. Sign that, and life and liberty is yours 
in the country of your admiration — ^your Utopia, 
England." 

" Proscription ! " murmured De Ravignac, casting a 
glance of contemptuous languid curiosity over the 
paper's contents. " And what is this ? * / further 
here acknowledge that Citizen Crassus is the true ci- 
devant Maurice De Ravignac^ and that Marcelle, born 
Duchdstely is the said Citizen Crassus' lawful wife' 
And in what name," he said, in unfaltering, calm tones, 
" do you require this to be signed ? In Gervais 
Bouchard's?" 

"Why should you suffer that humiliation?" said 
Crassus, with his evil smile. " No. Touton will do 
perfectly well. Victor Touton." 

A flash of light broke over De Ravignac's face. 

"Victor Touton — my old valet," he said, still in 
tones of deadly calm. "The last I remember of 
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Teuton, was his handing me a cup of coffee in a bed- 
room of * The Old Black Wolf * on the Soissons road. 
He was, I also remember, a student of Rousseau." 

" And of his ' InequaUty Among Men/ especially. 
Quite correct. Will you sign?" went on Crassus, 
shifting his eyes under De Ravigfnac's glance, and 
casting them with uneasy impatience up at the fast 
crimsoning rays of sunlight gathering about the grated 
window. " Come, what is a paltry title now ? A thing 
one is better without." 

"Yet you covet it." 

"Ah, bah! Maybe I've a fancy for the woman. 
Come, Ravignac, what's a woman ? There are heaps 
of them in England — beauties — to sigh for vour hand- 
some eyes. Don't let's haggle about a ' 

*' No," said De Ravignac, " you recall me to myself. 
And yet — one word more. My wife. She is aware, 
you say, of this — ^this " 

" Price of your release, certainly." 

De Ravignac took the parchment from the table, 
and drawing the lamp towards him, let its flickering 
tongue of flame lap up and catch it into one sheet of 
dazzling light. Then letting the charred web flutter 
to the gfround, he stamped on its luminous worm-like 
threads, till it lay only a pinch of blackened dust on 
the floor. 

For an instant their eyes met ; a half-uttered ex- 
clamation broke from the livid, trembling lips of 
Crassus, but a peremptory gesture of De Ravignac's 
hand silenced it, and he crept out from the doomed 
man's presence. 
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CHAPTER LXl. 

•DOLCE FAR NIENTE.** 

Notwithstanding that seven o'clock— despite 
Jolyot's intention of being astir before daylight — 
found him still sleeping off the previous day's fatigues, 
he was still up with the sun, himself not now a very 
early riser, and having hurried into his clothes, and 
administered to the needs of his cat, he set out for the 
brisk constitutional, which to his active temperament, 
formed at least as indispensable a part of his daily 
routine, as the subsequent breakfast. 

Inspired with a fancy for renewing acquaintance 
with old haunts, he took the direction of the Porte 
de Clichy. Force of contrast with the previous day's 
gloom added even greater glory to the mild lustre of 
the late autumn morning. 

Trees might be bare, and the hedgerows of those 
suburban meadows shorn of their verdure, save a few 
clinging red-brown leaves, and the ffeathery trails of 
clematis aftermath, but on them a thousand bright 
drops glistened and glinted cheerily; and the spare 
grass blades and lingering weed-flowers, coquetted 
with the sun-rays shining from an oasis of blue, 
banked in a sea of silver cloud. 

Many besides Jolyot had been lured by the morn- 
ing's loveliness, to leave behind them the city with all 
its murk of mortality and gloom, and breathe the 
freshness of the north-west wind. The groups of 
pedestrians Jolyot came across upon his way, seemed 
to have left their cares at home, and laughed and 
chattered gayly, as if Paradise, and not Paris, lay with- 
in a league. Some, braving the threatening blackness 
of the extreme horizon, had ventured beyond the 
Clichy gate barrier, and a few, like Jolyot, had strayed 
on into the covert of the woods. 
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The merriment of one trio, composed of an old, 
white-haired man and two little girls of about five and 
six years old, especially attracted the young man's 
attention. The rippling laughter of the children, as 
their young feet chased the stiff and elderly legs of 
their playmate over the grass, lit up his deeply lined 
and sombre features into smiles ; but limbs of three- 
score odd tire quickly, even with fun ; and breathless 
and spent with the romp, the old man presently sank 
upon a bank, just at the identical moment that a big, 
black and white dog plunged into their midst, barking 
with ecstasy, and wagging his great tail, while his 
panting jaws brimmed over with drops of good nature 
and content in the caresses the children bestowed 
upon him. 

The fun reached its climax, when the little girls 
suddenly catching sight of a huge bunch of scarlet 
berries nangfing tantalizingly out of arm's reach, made 
their ineffectual springs to grasp it, the dog affording 
his valuable hindrance by taking similar flying leaps 
to the hedge-top. While Jolyot, more diffident than 
the quadruped, stood afar off, wistfully contemplating 
the scene, the dog's master came up ; a rather short 
and meagre, pale-faced man, wearing a white waist- 
coat, yellow pantaloons, and a blue coat. His pow- 
dered hair was carefully curled and combed back 
from a spacious forehead, seamed by lines not of age, 
for he could not have been more than thirty-five or 
thirty-six years old, but of thought or care, or it might 
be of both. As he came up with the children, how- 
ever, his pallid cheeks flushed, and a smile broke upon 
the melancholy mouth, and grasping the bough bear- 
ing the coveted bunch of berries, he dragged it down, 
and divided the spoil between the two little girls. 

** The children are yours, citizen ? " he asked then, 
turning to the old gentleman. 

" My nieces," proudfuUy answered he. 

" You are to be congratulated on their beauty," said 
the stranger, with frank courtesy, as he bent down to 
receive from one of the children a tiny nosegay of 
autumn flowers she had gleaned from the bank, and 
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now offered him. " What is your name, little one ? " he 
added, fixing the posy in the buttonhole of his coat. 
"You must tell me; so that I may remember you 
when these have faded.*' 

" Marie De Longval," said the child. 

The smile died from his face, leaving it ashen gray 
and chill as the bare stones at his feet ; and turning 
again to the old man, he said in haughty, discordant 
tones, " You are " Then he stopped abruptly. 

Citizen De Longval bowed. 

The stranger stood, apparently lost in thought, as if 
wrestling with some feeling not to be overcome ; then 
turning away in silence, he stooped, and kissing both 
the children very tenderly, walked quickly on, whis- 
tling to his dog and calling him by name, " Brount ! 
Brount ! ** and with a whisk of his tale, and a valedic- 
tory bark, Brount bounded after his master. Jolyot, 
magnetized partly by the sagacious creature's attrac- 
tions, partly by a dawning sense of not having break- 
fasted, following within easy distance. 

Any notion, however, which he might have enter- 
tained of being unnoticed by Brount's master, was dis- 
pelled before they had proceeded many yards beyond 
the barrier. There with an abrupt movement the 
stranger turned, and facing Jolyot, eyed him with a 
suspicious scrutiny that discomposed him as much as 
if he had been guilty of the most nefarious intentions. 
" Do you want anything ? " he sharply demanded. 

The question was a happy one for Jolyot ; setting 
him at his ease in an instant. Yes. He did want 
something. Was he not in search of a piece of useful 
information ? and his keen powers of summing up the 
inward man from his outer casings, told him that this 
sober and legislative-looking citizen might in every 
probability afford it him as well as anybody ? " One 
thing, yes, citizen, since you are so good as to ask," an- 
swered Jolyot. " I happen to have a little business to 
transact with the Committee of Public Safety ; and if 
you would give me a notion how to set about it, you'd 
be doing as good a turn as ever you're likely to do in 
your life, if you live to be a hundred." 
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"You are possibly a stranger in Paris?" said 
Brount's master, with a faint smile of interest and 
amusement, as he scanned Jolyot's spruce holiday 
appearance. 

" If two or three years of absence make a stranger, 
then I am one,** answered Jolyot. " But I suppose 
you don't know every hole and corner of the old place 
better than I ,do. Since I was able to curry-comb a 
horse, and that was pretty early, I lived in the Rue de 
Richelieu " 

" De la Loi,** sternly corrected the man in the blue 
coat. 

" That's as you please to call it," returned Jolyot, 
with a shrug and a sigh. "But your new-fangled 
names bother my head ; and I'm speaking of the 
place, don't you see, at the time I was in the service 
of Monsieur le Marauis De Ravignac " 

" Citizen Crassus ! " sharply interrupted the other, 
jerking up his head — " you mean Citizen Crassus." 

" Hold on there. No, I don't," said Jolyot. " Nick- 
name stocks and stones as much as ever you like ; but 
my old master no more goes from pillar to post like 
that than his grandfathers and great-great-grand- 
fathers did before him since Noah's Ark. Citizen 
Crassus ! " and Jolyot snapped his fingers, and blew a 
disdainful whiff across their tips. " That for your 
Citizen Crassus." 

" My good fellow," said the stranger, through whose 
assumed air of composure, an almost fevered excite- 
ment showed, " explain yourself." 

" No," said Jolyot. " That I'll only do, saving your 
presence, to the Committee of Public Safety. It's the 
little tale that, if you must know, I've got to tell 
them." 

" And the sooner the better," hurriedly acquiesced 
the other, " if the integrity of the Republic is to be 
preserved." 

" It's my old master I'm thinking of," said Jolyot, 
bluntly. 

" You are aware, perhaps, that Ravignac, as he calls 
himself " 
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" Calls himself ! " irately began Jolyot. 

" Ah, morbleu ! Well, this ci-devant was sentenced 
to die this afternoon." 

" Mon Dieu ! '* ejaculated Jolyot, all the ruddy hues 
of his cheeks blanching to a sickly whiteness; and 
clutching his new friend's arm in a convulsion of 
agony. " He was a free man this time the day before 
yesterday." 

" He was to die," said the other, wincing under Jo- 
lyot's grip. " But I — I have a strong suspicion that 
the guillotine is not working to-day. In fact," and the 
stranger smiled placidly, " you may take my word that 
it is not." 

" And the Com " 

"Committee of Public Safety. Well, it is early 
yet," said Jolyot's new friend, consulting his watch. 
" But come with me," and, followed by Brount and 
Jolyot, he walked on till they reached the Tuileries, 
where turning in at a side gate of the gardens, and 
entering by the north wing of the palace, they passed 
on into a small antechamber, which communicated, 
^ Jolyot could see though a half-open door, with a 
vast, richly decorated hall. With a nod half familiar, 
half haughty, the new-comer acknowledged the 
markedly respectful salutations of the officials and 
groups of deputies waiting about, apparently for the 
business of the day to begin; and if some brows 
lowered and scowled after the prim figure, the 
demonstration was reserved until only the coat-tails 
and the formal queue of his powdered hair were 
visible. 

" Be so good," he said, approaching a table covered 
with official-looking books and documents, and at 
which several present were seated writing — "Be so 
good, Citizen Grandier, as to send a line for me to Dr. 
Savary. Ah," he went on, as the personage he 
addressed, an intelligent-looking man, somewhat past 
middle age, wearing an advocate's garb, looked up 
anxiously into the speaker's face. " Not on my own 
account, Citizen Grandier. Savary struck me ofiF his 
sick list yesterday." 
a; 
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" Indeed," rejoined Grandier, drawing towards him 
a sheet of paper, and beginning to write, glancing as he 
did so with something like surprise at the flush of 
color in the other's cheek, and the brilliant sparkle in 
the steel-blue eyes, " you look as if you had taken a 
new lease of life since your indisposition, Citizen 
Robespierre." 

" It may be so," rejoined Robespierre, smilingly. 
" One may almost shake hands with death, and yet 
cheat him after all. Tell Savary, will you, to be at 
the Abbaye as near four this afternoon as possible ; 
and send the same notification to the others con- 
cerned." 

" The Abbaye ? " said Grandier, looking up. " You 
mean " 

"The Hall of the Section of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal." 

" But," objected the lawyer, " you remember. Citizen 
Deputy, that the original local venue for the trial of 
this action is named in the Statement of Claim " 

"For the H6tel de Ville. Precisely. And trans- 
ferred to this chamber, on its being found to bear a 
political complexion." 

" That is so," acquiesced Grandier. 

" Which," rapidly continued the other, " appears 
now further to be deepened by criminality ; and, as a 
consequence, fitted only to be transferred to the judg- 
ment of the Revolutionary Tribunal Section of the 
Abbaye, since the accused, together with important 
witnesses, are detained there. 

" Quite so," again nodded Grandier. " All that may 
be as you say. Citizen Robespierre. The criminality 
has, however, to be proved on forthcoming evidence ; 
or possibly application may be made on the ground 

" Peste ! " muttered Robespierre, nervously clench- 
ing and unclenching his thin fingers, "and in the 
meantime — what ? " 

Grandier shrugged his shoulders. "You as a lawyer 
yourself," he pleaded, rather feebly, "will remem- 
ber " 
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" I remember only that quibbles no longer obstruct 
the course of national justice. And you, Citizen 
Grandier, would do well to remember Soissons Bar- 
racks. The hearing of the case of Citizen Crassus, in 
regard to his claim upon the woman Ravignac/* con- 
tinued Robespierre, raising his voice for the behoof of 
all present who chose to listen — and looking into 
space, " will be transferred from this chamber, to the 
Section of the Revolutionary Tribunal sitting at the 
Abbaye ; and proceeded with so soon as the general 
order of the day is concluded." 

Then, signing to Jolyot to precede him, he passed 
on into the hall beyond ; and if some dissentient 
growlings, and renewed shrugs and scowls were 
mingled with the significant murmur of satisfaction 
elicited by his announcement, these were barely more 
perceptible than the low wailing of the storm wind, 
and the black clouds now fast girding in the soft radi- 
ance of that day's dawning. 
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CHAPTER LXIl 

After his visit to the Abbaye, that due observance 
of the exterior proprieties invariably followed by 
Citizen Crassus, would alone have influenced him to 
absent himself from the city. Truth, when lying 
served no end, was an absolute passion with him ; and 
the report he caused to be spread of his having gone 
Lyons way was, in fact, so far justified of itself, that 
he went by the most unfrequented streets as far as 
Charenton. The precise number of leagues between 
that Parisian suburb, and the city of the south, was a 
mere topographical nicety in no way concerning any- 
body. Equally unimportant what his business or his 
pleasure might be there. People, patriots especially, 
went a great deal to Charenton at that time ; and 
on various errands. The gloomy old donjon of the 
chateau of Vincennes, and the forest shadows seemed 
in sympathy with the sombre forebodings of many, 
and fed the dark broodings of others, till thought 
matured into active intrigue. Men sought also the 
silence of Charenton, to recruit minds and bodies out- 
wearied by the din and strife of the city, and to snatch 
amid the turmoil, a few brief, sweet hours of pleasure 
and rest. Many a sullen enough looking old house, 
buried among the thick growing trees, was full of life 
and love within, and like the oyster's rough shell, hid 
its pearl — some of these pure and priceless, others so 
flawed and stained, that only the glitter of their gaudy 
setting and the lures they spread of wine and play, 
could have drawn about them the intellect and talent 
of the men of the Republic. 

Like the rest, there were moments when Paris and 
his fine apartments in the Palais Egalit6 knew not 
Citizen Crassus ; and his concierge would be uncom- 
municative in respect to the precise hour of his reap- 



pearance. That the famous representative should see 
fit to rusticate on the My when in all probability his 
claims would come under consideration, sorely put 
about his council ; but Crassus, his voice hoarse with 
emotion, reminded the man of law that a patriot 
might still be a creature of flesh and blood ; and that, 
weighted as he was with his dower of constitutional 
sensitiveness, it was clearly not possible for him to 
breathe within five miles of the Place de la Revolution 
on that particular day — till sundown, at all events — 
and with his handkerchief to his face, the eloquent 
advocate of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity rushed 
from the learned gentleman's presence, leaving him 
at once sympathizing and cross at the prospect of his 
client not being in the way when he was wanted. He 
consoled himself, however, with that saving clause, 
"till sundown," by which hour the tragedy daily 
enacted under Sanson's supervision, ordinarily reached 
its ending. 

The nature of special business or pleasure, or com- 
bination of those main ends of existence, carrying him 
Charentonwards, Crassus had not been at the pains 
to explain even to his legal confidant. His genius 
for extracting as much luxurious enjoyment out of 
life as it can possibly afford, had in all probability 
its share in suggesting the direction for his self-efface- 
ment ; but sundown came and went, and its afterglow 
tinged the leaden clouds lurid red, as twilight died in 
moonless night, and not a star to illumine the utter 
blackness. 

The soft, damp breeze of the brilliant morning 
moaned now in fitful gusts, sweeping sleet-laden and 
chill through the streets, while ever and again the low 
growl of thunder and the pallid flash of the lightning 
of a dying year, increased the prevailing gloom, and 
still Citizen Crassus delayed his coming. 

Tired with waiting, the crowd of satellites who 
came daily to besiege the great luminary's door, had 
gone away grumbling, though there was indeed little 
novelty in that, since the Deputy for Arras in his 
dingy apartment almost within a stone's throw was not 
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so chary of his audiences, as his epicurean colleague, 
living a Dives in the midst of his blue silken sofas, and 
gilded mirrors, and console tables. Foremost was 
Citizen Crassus among his Janus-like coadjutors who 
proclaimed the cultus of simplicity and frugality in the 
Convention and the clubs, and patronized the liberty 
and potatoes of the " fraternal suppers '* of the gutter, 
while license and the costliest wines and meats made 
existence endurable inside closed doors. 

Only one waited on, patient, silent, apparently so 
unwearied by the monotonous tick of the tall Corin- 
thian columned clock, that she even declined to beguile 
the tedium with the day's issue of Ph'e Duchiney ten- 
dered her by Citizen Alcibiades, the concierge, who 
ascended at intervals from his sanctum below stairs, 
to see how the Citizeness Daumas was getting on. So 
cruelly at last his spirit came to be vexed with his 
conception of the ennui she must be suffering, that it 
made him fidgety, and he fell, as often he had done 
before, to struggling with the unsolvable problem 
whether this dark-eyed Juno of a woman was a wel- 
come visitor to his lodger, or whether he simply 
tolerated her as some necessary evil. He knew only 
that he had received instructions to admit her, come 
when she might, and that her visits were few. It 
might have been somewhere on the stroke of nine that 
the sense of her abiding presence wrought him to such 
a pitch of discomposure, that before the half-hour had 
struck, he had peeped in half a dozen times to ascertain 
what she might be doing. 

She was doing nothing — had seemed barely to have 
moved so much as a finger since first she had seated 
herself in the great gilt curule-shaped chair, stern and 
still as some marble Fate. Nevertheless her eye at 
last chanced to catch the movement of his shock head, 
as he was about to withdraw it from his post of observ- 
ation at the half-open door ; and driven by the needs 
of the situation to say something, he remarked that 
the night had turned out " an altogether atrocious one." 

She nodded assent ; and thus encouraged. Citizen 
Alcibiades added that all the world would be getting 
home as fast as it could. 



" One would suppose so/' further assented Citizeness 
filoise, resuming her momentarily distracted contem- 
plation of the clock. 

" Though perhaps it is just the rain that is detaining 
the Citizen Deputy ; and he may not be in for another 
hour or two." 

" It is possible," said l^loise. 

" And/' continued Alcibiades, glancing shiveringly 
round the vast dim room, whose lofty ceiling and 
white walls gleamed drearily through the shadows cast 
by the one lighted taper on the table, " it's frightfully 
tedious for you, sitting here, citizeness. So dark, as 
one may say." 

" Very dark," murmured she. 

-" Eh, diable, yes. Now it is. Just to-night ; but 
six or so out of the eight, when the gauze skirts, and 
the tight little coat-tails, blue, and green, and scarlet 
— eh, but you know the tint, don't you, citizeness? 
Blood " 

She started. 

" Exactly. * Blood of Foulon ' they call it, and the 
citizenesses' fans puff about the perfume smoke we 
keep going in these gold butter-boat things here, and 
the gold chinks — we don't deal much in assignats — 
and the Chablis sparkles in the tall glasses as bright 
as the pretty creatures' eyes. Eh, diable, then you 
should see it ! " 

" Ay," she said, through her clenched teeth. 

" Yes. And these wax candles here. Now, how 
many do you suppose there are, citizeness? All 
counted, mind you. ' 

"Ay, all counted," she murmured absently. "All 
counted — now ! " 

" Ninety-three. You see the point of it ! " chuckled 
Alcibiades. " Seventeen hundred and ninety-three. 
Clever that — eh, citizeness ? Clever rather ? " 

" Dazzlingly brilliant," she said, breaking into a low 
bitter laugh. " Oh, yes ; a sight to see, all of it. 
Citizen Humanity Alcibiades." 

" Peste ! And why shouldn't you ? " cried he, slap- 
4)ing his thigh, as if inspired with ^ome daring ide^* 
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" Why shouldn't you ? We haven't got the drink, it's 
true. More's the pity. Nor the chinks neither ; but 
weVe got the bright eyes, I flatter myself," said 
gallant Humanity Alcibiades ; " and, by Venus, we'll 
nave the candles ; and you shall see how we look 
when we give a party." 

She did not gainsay him. Perhaps the conscious- 
ness of his very presence had escaped her ; but he took 
her silence for assent to his freak, which the oppressive 
gloom of the place rapidly quickened into action ; and 
further encouraged by the staring, self-concentrated 
expression of her face, which he interpreted for one of 
interested curiosity, he caught up the candle from the 
table, and sprang with it nimbly as a monkey from 
sconce to sconce, till every mirror multiplied the ninety- 
three fair tapers beyond all count, spreading a haze 
of soft but dazzling effulgence through the room, and 
casting the rich coloring of the triumph of Circe upon 
the ceiling into such strong relief, that the sorceress 
seemed to be reaching down her golden cup to the 
very grasp of deluded mortality below. 

The blaze of light spread, too, over the darkly- 
enveloped form of ifiloise Daumas. 

" Won't you take off your cloak ? " asked Alcibiades, 
as for the first time he perceived the raindrops spark- 
ling among its folds. " The wet's running down it 
like tears. You'll catch a cold in your head." 

" It is no matter," she said absently, drawing the 
cloak closer about her. 

" Eh, ma foi ! Every one to their taste. There," 
he went on, as the last light sprang into life, " what do 
you think of that ? " 

" I think," she said, looking up and round with a 
little start of surprise, " that the sooner you put it all 
out again the better. Citizen Crassus, if he chanced 
to come in just now, might not be best pleased to find 
this illumination made for your own particular pas- 
time." 

" Yours, citizeness," protested Alcibiades, trimming 
a refractory wick. " And if you think that, you don't 
know Citizen Crassus. He's indulgence' own self to 



the ladies — ^the women, of course, that is to say," 
amended Alcibiades, clapping his hand upon his 
mouth, as the tabooed word slipped from it, " and 
he wouldn't deny the commonest creature that wears 
a petticoat, a little pleasure like this. He's complai- 
sance itself to petticoats. He can never deny them 
anything." 

"Not even a life?" 

" Pardon me ? " he said, pausing, snuffers in hand. 

" I said a life — a life that might be dear and precious. 
A brother's, or a husband's " 

" Eh, ah ! well. One must draw the line somewhere. 
No, he stops at that. There's scores come here on 
errands of that sort ; but it's the wrong shop, as they 
find out quick enough. Crassus is no puppet of your 
fine aristocrats. Not he. Bah ! " and Alcibiades 
jerked open the gilded iron door of the stove, and 
raked the smouldering cinders into a blaze. "It 
makes me positively sick when I hear the fools call 
that — that other * Incorruptible.* That lighted wax 
there, and this stuff here," and he banged to the stove 
door with a sounding crash, " are not more different 
than Yellowface and Crassus. I have heard it said — 
and it's my idea they're not so far out who say it — 
that women can just turn Robespierre round their 
little finger, and that they'll be the death of him 
among them one of these fine days. Let them try 
on their game with Crassus, that's all ! Plague ! 
There's a crack of thunder for you ; as loud as if this 
was Thermidor. Well, heaven and earth are all out 
of joint ; that's certain, if nothing else is. Hark ! " 
and Alcibiades lifted his finger, and running to a 
window giving upon the courtyard, looked out. " Eh, 
yes. There he is at last. And when he comes butting 
head-first, and tacking like a ship in a gale," went on 
Alcibiades, " it's my experience that I'd rather go a 
mile out of my way, than meet him. He mayn't be in 
a good humor, or he may be. Two to one on the 
first. And drunk as a lord into the bargain. I say, 
citizeness," went on the valiant creature, dropping 
the blind, and looking up with scared eyes at his 
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pyrotechnic achievement on the walls, and thence 
towards a small door in the panels. " That leads 

down by the back stairs ; and if I were you, Fd " 

He came to another dead stop, and, listening for an 
instant to the sound of footsteps approaching at a 
rapid but shuffling pace along the corridor, availed 
himself of the counsel time did not permit him ex- 
haustively to express, and disappeared through the 
means of exit he had indicated, with acrobatic celerity. 
Barely had the curtain fallen on this feat, than the 
double panels of the central door flew open, disclosing 
Citizen CTrassus, his handsome attire and fine cambric 
ruffles disordered and mud-bespattered, and his flushed 
face haggard and sunken. Glaring round at the flood 
of light, he staggered forward, as if its blaze half- 
blinded him, and clutching at a table to steady him- 
self, Siwung round to face l^loise Daumas. 



CHAPTER LXIII 
TOO LATE. 

"You!** 

She did not answer him at once, but sat studying 
his face out of her perfect knowledge of his moods. 
And yet she failed in divining his humor now. The 
flush of wine might be on his cheeks, yet clearly he 
was master of his brain ; and if his step was unsteady, 
it was not with excess of drinking. " You ! " he re- 
iterated, letting the word escape his lips on the breath 
of a half-smothered imprecation. 

" I,'* she said then. " Why not, Gervais? " 

" Hang you ! " he growled. " Leave that name 
alone, can't you ? I've got another, I suppose." 

" Plenty more. But," she added, more gently, " it 
is the one that you first taught me to call you by. You 
used to say it sounded better on my lips " 

" Ah, bah ! Used," he said, sinking sulkily on one 
of the sofas. " Eternity's nothing to women's memo- 
ries. If ever I did say it, it was ages ago." 
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"Four years.*' 

" Exactly," he nodded, with a low, hard laugh. 
" And four years are four years in a woman's face — 
especially in yours. I observed Chronos has engraved 
his work like the master he is, about those lips of 
yours that used to be Cupid's mother's own, once upon 
a time." 

"You have told me that before," she said. 

"Ay, well, I won't repeat compliments. What the 
fiend is the meaning of this? Who did it ? " he went 
on, glowering at the illumination. 

" Your concierge." 

"What for?" 

" To amuse himself I fancy, — ^and me. So he said, 
poor fellow 1 " 

" I'll teach my concierge to amuse himself that way 
again ! Just when I've got to mind appearances 
too ! " 

"When have you not, Citizen Crassus? " 

" Ah, psha ! You know well enough what I mean," 
he said impatiently. "When one remembers what 
took place to-day on the Place de la Revolution " 

" But nothing took place there," she said. " Sanson, 
it seems, had a holiday, and a nice long walk in the 
fields ; so somebody or other was telling me." 

His cheeks paled under their purple flush. 

" What a credulous fool you always are ! " he said, 
with an uneasy laugh. "Those idiots who stand 
swallowing the accursed street gossip are not worse." 

" You have heard it too, then ? " 

" Something of the sort. And a lot more besides. 
A likely story. Nice walk indeed ! Don't you know 
whose head fell into the sawdust basket this after- 
noon ? " 

"They were right," she said, as if she had not 
heard his last words. " The axe did not fall once to- 
day. I was there. Morbleu, Gervais! You should 
have seen the knitting women. I thought they'd have 
scratched each other to pieces with disappointment." 

" But there was a list, I tell you, of twenty-eight 
condemned," he screamed hysterically. " I §iaw it myr 
self." 
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" So did — so I heard. All the same, as far as the 
guillotine is guilty of their death, they are living still." 

"And by whose orders was this ? " he cried, trem- 
bling with fury. 

"Can I tell?" she said, shrugging her shoulders. 
" I know only that Maurice De Ravignac lives still." 

" Great heaven ! " and he sank back upon the sofa, 
and buried his livid face in his folded arms. 

" Ay," she said, coming beside him, and laying her 
hand gently on his bowed head. "Jt is not too late 
yet, Gervais. There is time to fling off this vile mask, 
and be a man again. Time " 

" Time," he said. " Ho, yes. Time to tell the 
world that I am an impostor. A villain at all points. 
Time to tell it I am a liar ! a thief ! a forger f a be- 
trayer of women " 

She shivered. 

" No, Gervais — no, no." 

" But yes, I say. Yes, yes. Curse it all, filoise ! 
How is it I gave you the whip hand of me, and you 
know me to be all this ? Well, it's lucky," he went 
on, with a gleam of cheerfulness, " that we sail in the 
same boat, my dear. And that the excellent moral 
little course you point out for my guidance, would 
land you in Bic^tre as well as me. You don't forget 
that, I suppose ? " 

" I ^rew in my lot with yours five years ago, Ger- 
vais. Do you remember that May night at * The Old 
Black Wolf,* when you swore to be true to me ? And 
I — well, God knows my life was pure and unstained 
then, as the little wild flowers that we trod underfoot 
as we walked." 

" And what then ? " he said sulkily. 

" What then ? " and she passionately gripped his un- 
willing hand. " Why then I thought, as I think now 
— as I know now — that death or life, praise or blame, 
a palace or a prison, it would be all one to me, so that 
I were near you." 

" That was nice of you, filoise, that. Very nice. 
But you see, as far as the prison is concerned, I don't 
care for sackcloth and ashes. And in regard to a 
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palace — ^well, I find variety charming. Come, filoise, 
it's been a nice game, ours ; but haven't we played it 
long enough ? Let's strike a bargain. You mustn't 
mind my little jokes — about the wrinkles, you know. 
There are some polite people who say you grow hand- 
somer every day. My gallant colleague, Hubert, for 
example — oh, don't frown — or is it that you are am- 
bitious perhaps, of melting the great Incorruptible 
Icicle himself?" 

" He is no icicle," she said. 

" Well, who should know his temperature better 
than you, since you so recently conferred the favor of 
a visit on him ? " 

" Who told you that ? " she said with cold composure. 

" Never mind, ma belle. You were seen entering 
Citizen Duplay's house last night." 

" Your spy should not have left me to remind you 
that the daughters of Citizen Duplay and I were 
schoolfellows. El^anore, Robespierre's promised wife, 
was my bosom friend. You know that. Is Citizen 
Duplay's house forbidden me, because you are not in 
love with El^anore's betrothed husband ? " 

" Happy creatures ! " he said with a laugh, as if 
some load had been lifted from him. " Robinet and 
Robinette Robespierre. Sweet picture! Two love- 
birds on one perch — ^till death them divides." 

She sighed heavily. 

" What does that mean ? " he said, the sneering 
smile gathering into a frown. " Diable ! I think I 
guess. You're here to make a bargain with me. Is 
that it? Come, name your price. I'm rich. The 
gods and — and one thing and another be thanked. 
Name your price." 

" Gervais. ' 

It was but one word. It was calmly uttered ; but 
he changed his key hurriedly, as a man withdraws his 
foot from the edge of a precipice. 

^* Eh, I see." And still the insolent tone was only 

modified. " Under penalty of your denouncing me, I 

- shall have to marry you. Is that it ? To sacrifice 

name and fame to a— to you. Are those your terms ? " 
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" Would you accept them ? " 

" How can I, my dear? The very conditions sealing 
our compact would make a bigamist of me. You are 
silent about our little transaction at * The Old Black 
Wolf/ I am Maurice De Ravignac. Ergo, I have a 
wife. The only way would be to guillotine her ; and 
you could marry the disconsolate widower. Oh, I've 
been thinking it over, that, very seriously all day. 
Look here, filoise, I saw the child in the Abbaye this 
morning. Not at all my idea of a fine woman. She 
can't hold a candle to you — a pale little flower." 

" Blighted by all the suflfering we have inflicted." 

" Give you an inch of metaphor, you expand it to 
ells." He laughed, spreading out his hands, and 
shrugging his shoulders. "Well, the fact remains. 
We will send her, shall we, to kiss the — ^hang it — ^we're 
tite-h'tUe — ^the real Maurice in the basket. What do 
you say to that, my child? " 

She had apparently nothing to say. Her very 
breathing seemed frozen on her set pale lips, and the 
obnoxious lines deepening heavily in her gray face, 
were all her answer ; unless a slight movement of one 
hidden hand, as though she was clasping it about her 
heart, carried any meaning. The movement displaced 
the mantle's folds; and the quick eye of Crassus 
caught a flash of something beneath. He started, and 
drew a pace back. " What have you got there ? " he 
said, in a hoarse whisper, " under your cloak ? " 

"Under my cloak?" she said, slowly lifting the 
faultlessly-shaped eyelids, and letting her dark eyes 
dwell with some of the old languorous brilliancy on 
his face, while her hands stole to the clasps of the cloak. 

" Once upon a time," she went on, as he hurriedly 
forestalled her, and his hands fumbled in nervous 
haste among the fastenings, "you would have cared to 
find that out sooner. Dieu! What thumbs your 
fingers are ! There, so," and she dragged off the cloak 
herself, and threw it aside. 

"Ah," he said, heaving a long breath of relief, 
mingled possibly with admiration, for not in the 
springtide of his passion for her, had her beauty 
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seemed to him so dazzling as now. " That was what 
glittered so." 

" Perhaps/' and she shrugged her magnificent 
shoulders in a sort of half assent. " Do you think I 
look well?" 

" Well ? You are a goddess, feloise." 

" Nay, no. Only a woman, Gervais," she said, a 
faint flush transfusing the ivory whiteness of her neck 
and face, and wakening the statuesque loveliness to life. 

He did not answer. His eyes were greedily devour- 
ing every curve and gfracious outline of the form of 
this discarded love of his standing there within arm's 
length of him in the soft, steady glow of the ninety- 
three waxen tapers that glinted on the deep golden 
passementerie bordering the long sweeping folds of her 
greenish, withering leaf-hued gown of softest silk. 
Gown only in default of a fitter name ; but the fashion 
of it was the clinging classic tunic which the women of 
the Republic had begun to affect ; though for the most 
part their passion for white and for flimsy gauze stuffs 
destroyed the effect they aimed to produce, l^loise's 
innate taste taught her better. Long ago, in the old 
embroidery days, when she and Marcelle worked for 
Madame Carfaxe, they, in an access of feminine delight 
in such things, had conceived this sumptuous cos- 
tume in some vague notion of tempting their em- 
ployer to find a purchaser for it; but Republican 
matrons and maidens had flouted in virtuous scorn 
from the thing, vowing that only traitresses would 
waste real gold and gems — for was it not sewn with 
garnets and seed pearls — on a piece of vanity, when a 
nation was crying aloud for gunpowder and cannon- 
balls? And the milliner, terrified lest the garment 
should render her suspecte, sent it back to the Rue 
Gu^n^gaud, where filoise laid it away, saying it could 
be brought out again when the craze for rags and 
squalor was dead, or the Ph^dres or Clytemnestres of 
the Frangais wanted a new costume. 

" Only a woman," she said, coming near to him and 
twining her bare arms upon his breast. " A miserable 
woman, whom a word from you can make as happy as 
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a queen. Ah, bah !" she went on, laughing as the 
simile escaped her. "Let it be. Antoinette was 
happy once. So you like my fine dress? Well, I 
fancied it suited me. I thought you would be pleased 
with it. And that is my one thought, to give you 
pleasure. No. I cannot hide them from you, Gervais 
— these thoughts. Your eyes read mine, down, down 
into my heart, where you live — my king. Ah, mon 
Dieu ! Well, representatives may do for nations," she 
went on with a sigh, " but hearts know only kings, 
tyrants, despots, or " — ^and withdrawing her left hand, 
she clenched it on her bosom — " or nothing." 

" Diable ! " said Crassus, all the fire of the passion, 
which some say dies never to live again, burning in 
his veins like a St. Martin's summer. " You are a sor- 
ceress," and sinking down among the silken cushions 
of the couch, he drew her beside him. " And this 

mighty favor. I think I guess Hark! What 

the devil's that noise ? " and he sat up and listened. 

" The hail upon the window-panes. You can guess ? " 
she said, eagerly, sinking on her knees beside him. 

" ^loise,' he murmured, drawing her closer, " I am 

no match for you. You know it. You Hark ! 

Hark ! " And his eyes fixed staringly. " That is no 
rain nor hail." 

" No, no," she said, smilingly. " No, it is the howl- 
ing of the wind. An awful night. And you will do 
this, Gervais?" 

" Is it not granted already ? " he said. " I tell you 
the girl shall die to-morrow." 

" What ! " she cried, wrenching herself from his clasp. 

" We'll have no more shilly-shally about it. Ah ! 
you've come to see the force of it at last, have you ? 
If you recollect, my child, I suggested the notion to 
you some time back, and you disdained it then. I 
thought we should have you coming to your senses 
one of these fine days. Nothing done on the Place de 
la Revolution this afternoon, wasn't there? By great 
Jove, then, we'll make Chariot sweat for it to-morrow. 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! and you shall be there to see, my 

What's that?" 
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She did not answer. The sound was like distant 
thunder, mingled with the howling of a tempestuous 
wind, and died as sullenly down. " You shall be there 
to see,"' he went on, " and then, what hinders ? Crassus 
is your slave, your tyrant, your anything you please. 
Your husband, if you like that name best. Oh, but 
there shall be no droning priest to fast tie us. We'll 
swear our conjugal fidelity to the Municipal, in his red 
cap and carmagnole, under the big plaster Hymen. 
Eh, filoise. Speak, then. Will that satisfy you ? '* 

" Gervais," she said, " I came here to beg her life — 
life for her and Maurice De Ravignac." And she 
flung herself at his feet. " Oh love, love, by your dead 
love for me. By my love that cannot die, and lives in 
torment for you — life and freedom for these two.*' 

"Fool!" he said. "How is it possible? Their 
safety would be my ruin." 

" Ay, perhaps, in this world." 

" My good woman, when you can assure another to 
me ril think about your request. Meanwhile, I prefer 
substance here. I like being the adored of the dear 

Sans-culottes Confusion seize that wind — and 

when these idiots begin howling again for a king or an 
emperor, why, mort Dieu ! I should go far to find an 
empress like Eloise Daumas. Come, my girl ! " And 
springing from the cushions, he strove to drag her 
back to his arms. " Ah, bah ! " he went on, bursting 
into savage impatience when she resisted, standing 
stern and unyielding as pillared marble. "Madame 
Donna Quixote, save your sentiment for a more con- 
venient opportunity. Don't I tell you that already 
these bloodhounds are on my track? If I had not 
dodged them well as I came through St. Marceau to- 
night, and floundered to my ankles through the slush 
of the quays, I should be in their fangs now. Curses 
on the tongue that set them on the scent ! I thought 
just now — filoise," and his tones sank to a hoarse 
tremulousness, " I thought those storm gusts were 
their yelpings. These dear people — ^you know what 
stuff they are made of. ]£loise — they would tear me 
to pieces," 
28 
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" They shall never touch you, Grervais," she said. 

He seized her hand. " My brave 6loise ; my saving 

angel Hush ! Even now we may be watched ; " 

and he glanced towards the doors. "That double- 
dyed Satan's imp, Y6ri " 

" Y6ri? ** she said, wonderingly. 

" The spy. The creature who — ^who helped that 
business at 'The Old Black Wolf.' He's in Robes- 
pierre's pay. They told me so at Charenton this 
morning. Yesterday he was in mine. 6loise, give 
him — give them all the lie. You can do it. They'll 
believe you." 

" What would you have me say ? " 

" Swear that you know me to be the true wedlocked- 
born son " 

" Ay, ay," she interrupted. " Swear false witness." 

" Morbleu ! You've done as nice things as that be- 
fore now. If you're so squeamish, hold your tongue, 
then. Even your silence is more with these people 
than a thousand other women's tongues." 

" You delude yourself," she said. " The very sound 
of my voice is unknown to them." 

" Exactly. There lies your power. They hate these 
viragos of the dagger. These men-women with the 
mill-clapper tongues. The sight of you in the clubs — 
your frown or your smiles — sways them like reeds. 
6loise, if they thought you were my betrothed 
wife " 

" You would be Citizen Crassus still," she said, let- 
ting her eyes dwell with a strange mingling of love and 
pity and contempt on the ashen-pale, craven face, the 
handsome, treacherous eyes, the mouth whose curves 
should have been so generous, and somehow had 
missed their mark, and were so evil and false — and 
while she looked, almost staggering under the con- 
vulsive grip of the hands which so many and many a 
time had rudely thrust her from him, memory called 
back to her the tale he had told her in those early 
days of his love-making, — of the bare-footed, keen- 
witted nobody's child, cast astray into the great city's 
streets to pick up its refuse and filth and vice for 



soul and body's feeding. The pitiful story of his own 
wrongs had first won her to a sense of the wrongs of 
the people. His eloquence it was which had persuaded 
her that all that was, was corrupt ; all that was going to 
be, right. And this was the end of her dreamings for 
him and for France ! The end ; was hope indeed dead ? 
And then all the charity of her unquenchable love 
whispered that in some far-off land of peace and rest, 
where misdirected energy and ambition and lust and 
avarice were not, a new life for him and for her might 
be. Yet ere the blessed fata morgana picture had 
well taken form and color, there fell across it, like 
some foul exhalation, the certain truth of all his 
nature's vile depths, and how, once restored to a sense 
of security, he would wriggle, snake-like and plausible, 
into the old popular favor, and that the triumph of 
Crassus must be one of revenge and death. 

" There is time yet," she murmured . out of her 
thoughts. 

"Time?" 

"Ay," she said. Promise me this man's life, 
and " 

" Never ! " he shrieked, bounding to his feet. " Let 
them come. Let them do their worst then. Have I 
played this game to be checkmated at last? Not 
quite. Let these meddlers between me and the 
vengeance of the Republic, see to their own heads as 
well as this aristocrat's — this insolent stealer of my 
rights. He must see sunrise once more, but he shall 
not see it set. He or I, which is it to be ? He 

or Why do you look at me like that ? " he 

shrieked. " Choose. This fine gentleman or 

Eh, Citizeness 6loise," and he stopped short, darting 
a look of fiendish malice and suspicion at the stem, 
impenetrable face, and then breaking into a loud 
laugh as he bowed low again and again to the ground. 
" Have I found you out at last, you and your paste- 
board patriotism ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! No. It is no 
wonder poor sans-culottes of deputies and such 
canaille have no chance with you. No. Madame 
£loise Daumas is too nice. She has aristocrat tastes. 
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How came I not to see it sooner ? Peste ! It is 
then, my dear brother Maurice who has the excessive 
happiness of — ha! ha! ha! — of pleasing her fancy. 
Monsieur le Marquis De Ravignac who is to wear her 
favors, and play old tales over again when — ha ! ha ! 

— ^when he gets out of his cage. It is " 

• •«•«• 

There are men who have gone hence with a 
murmur of hope and peace. There had been few 
such words on this man s tongue in his life ; and the 
malediction that broke from his convulsed lips as 
they froze into eternal stillness under the knife-thrust 
of the one creature who had loved him, need not be 
recorded against him. 

And so when the night was far spent, and the 
storm sank, and the moon's light parting the clouds, 
stole in through the blue silken hangings, and mingled 
with the flare of the dying tapers, shedding a strange 
ghastly effulgence through the chamber, they found 
her alone with her love. That savage, hooting, 
yelling mob, — pouring in like blackened scum burst 
from its flood-gates, hungering to wreak its worst 
upon its dethroned idol, fell back, shrieks and curses 
frozen on every lip, and with amazement in every eye 
fixed in appalled silence on the dead man folded in 
the white arms of the woman whose face was hidden 
on his breast. 

But their suspense was momentary; and ere scarcely 
they had recogfnized the stately figure, she had lifted 
her head, and turned her dark eyes on them through 
the tangle of black hair all escaped from its golden 
fillet, and straying on his breast. 

"Yes," she said, pointing down at the gilt-hilted 
little poniard at her feet, " I did it. You come too 
late. " Keep off," she shrieked, as one, apparently 
their leader, a red-cropped, thick-shouldered young 
giant^ made a step forward. 

'* Eloise Daumas ! " he gasped, stumbling back with 
amazement into the human mass behind him. 

" Mad ! " whispered the women. " She's mad. 
Look at her eyes I " 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

THE POCKET-BOOK. 

Frenzied with jealousy and fear lest they should 
touch him — Yes. Yet so little mad, that when the 
gendarmes broke through, and began to bind her 
hands with cords, she offered no resistance until they 
tried to thrust her from beside the couch. Then, 
with a haughty gesture of her head towards the 
ever-increasing crowd, only waiting her departure 
to wreak their impotent savagery upon the insensate 
body, she bade them send them away. The soldiers 
hesitated; they knew the temper of these sans- 
culottes. "Send them away,'* she reiterated, **they 
have no right here,*' and her command was obeyed 
by order of the magistrate Duplay, who now appeared 
in company with two or three hastily summoned 
deputies, and a surgeon. 

The sight of Duplay quelled them as a wild beast 
tamer quiets his creatures to a treacherous obedience ; 
and they shuffled out, growling and sullen, from the 
death-chamber. Then, with a smile of content, she 
turned and watched the surgeon as he came beside 
the corpse, bending over it, to assure himself that 
life was indeed extinct. 

" Yes," she said, as he reverently closed the stark 
and staring eyes. " You do well, doctor, for he sleeps 
' eternal sleep.' That is written where they will carry 
him. Don't let them come here to vex him. They 
are so cruel. The world has always been so cruel to 
him. But you — you can hush them away. You see, 
I knew they were coming here — the tigers — who used 
to fawn upon him, and lick his hands. I knew they 
were coming ; and I swore they should not touch him. 
Yes, always since he was a little child, the world has 
been so bitter cruel to him. Its hand was against 
him ; and his " 
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She paused, gazing with infinite love and tender- 
ness at the dead face, whose harsher lines were 
already settling into a nobility they had never known 
in life. 

" Ah, no,'* she said shudderingly, as the resemblance 
to another face she knew, asserted itself more and 
more even while she looked. ** No. Let us go." 

And softly as she would have stolen from the 
presence of a sleeping child, she went out, followed 
in silence by her guard. Close before the door a hired 
coach stood drawn up, and entering this, she was' 
conveyed to the Abbaye. 

'* I wish to see the Citizeness Louche," she said, as 
they were about to leave her in the cell to which they 
conducted her. " Louche, the jailor's wife. She will 
not refuse to come to me. She knows me well." 

And the woman came. 

" To-morrow," said tloise, when she had dismissed 
her jailers with the old imperious manner they seemed 
even still to care not to disregard, " they will try me ; 
and next day I shall die ; and there is no time to lose. 
Take charge of this for me," and she drew, as she 
spoke, a pocket-book from the bosom of her rich 
tunic. ** Don't shrink," she went on, with a calm 
smile, when Citizeness Louche shivered a little at the 
red smear that stained her fingers as they came in 
contact with the book. " That — that is part of the 
truth. The truth ; do you understand ? It must not 
be washed away. So. Next your heart. That is 
right," she went on, as the woman hid it beneath the 
folds of the tri-color handkerchief covering her broad 
shoulders. "And you will give it to Marcelle De 
Ravignac before her trial " 

"It is over — the trial," interrupted the jaileress. 
"It began this afternoon, just about the very same 
instant the storm began; and ended — ^well, I have 
just returned from it all. Louche got me ever such a 
nice front seat ; and I kept one for you, citizeness. 
That is, I tried ; but the crowd was too much for me, 
pushing and shoving till I was half-suffocated. A 
nice seat, close to them both " 
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"And — and " breathlessly interrupted filoise, 

«You " 

" I ? Well, what do I know? What can I tell you ? 
Wasn't it as much as I could do to make any sort of 
head or tail of it? Such a rigmarole of an affair! 
Thank Heaven — the Supreme Providence, I mean — 
we don't have much of that style of thing nowadays. 
It's always a word and a blow " 

"Yes, yes," impatiently ejaculated the prisoner, 
clenching her bound hands. 

" A word and a blow, as you know, citizeness. 
Many's the time you and I have seen a score knocked 
off in pretty well nearly as many minutes. Eh, yes. 
I should think so. But here, if you please, before 
five, they were at it, and hammering away still, when 
midnight struck! What do I know? Well, and as 
I say, if I know anything, it's a wonder, when one 
tells you it's thanks to her advocate Citizen Grandier's 
fine talk, and another, that it's all owing to the priest 
Pfere Mathieu's written evidence, and another swears 
all that would have been worse than just nothing, if 
Dr. Savary hadn't turned up at the last gasp, as one 
may call it, and catching tight hold of the heretofore 
marquis's wrist, shown to all who'd got eyes to see, 
plain, as plain, an old cut wound right across it, and 
then he goes on to declare that he could prove the 

mark like it on the wrist of " The jaileress paused 

abruptly and made a significant grimace. 

" Ay, of the man I have murdered." 

" It is you who say it," said the woman, with a shrug. 
" That it was only a painted mark ; and marvellous^^ 
well painted too, the doctor $ays. No artist " 

" Ah, for Heaven's sake " 

"Well, it was you interrupted me. No artist, he 
said, brought up to the work, could have done it 
better. And then no sooner has Dr. Savary said his 
say, than whispers my neighbor to me, 'tis all very 
fine, but it's quite clear that that business of the black- 
smith Didier finding the watch in the lane behind the 
Rue Richelieu, was worth all the other put together. 
Didier was arrested, it seems, as luck would have it. 
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only last night for having such an aristocrat piece 
of gimcrackery on his premises. Lucky for him 
his tale about it tallied with what the Citizen Robes- 
pierre- 



" Robespierre ! " 

"What the Citizen Robespierre had to be saying 
afterwards. There you had it, said Didier just as he 
nearly set foot on it four yeiars ago ; both hands on the 
stroke of twelve, and never budged a tick farther, for 
every spring was smashed with the fall. Then," 
breathlessly continued Citizeness Louche, " who should 
be wanting to say his say but Y^ri, the Weasel as 
they call him. And they let him have it. Oh, yes. 
It's true they let him have it ; only they kicked him 
out when he'd done, with the toes of their boots, as if 
he was really the bundle of filthy old clothes he always 
looks like. Then there was a precious hour of time 
spent over the comparing of Ravignac's handwriting 
— the real Ravignac's. Young Jolyot, Ravignac's 
former valet, had a letter in his possession, addressed 
by his master to some old servant — a steward, as far as 
I could make out — named Pomard, written just before 
the marquis was wounded at Soissons ; and they put 
this letter before the prisoner, and stuck a pen in his 
hand, and bid him copy it. And he sets to work, and 
there in two minutes is the writing as like the first as 
you might wish to see ; and then the two letters were 
set alongside of a bit of Citizen Crassus' handwriting ; 
and then there broke out a wrangling and snarling 
enough to disgrace a bear garden; and pointing to 
heads and tails, and dots and stops ; and there's no 
telling whether 'twould be ended by now, if Citizen 
Robespierre hadn't got up all of a minute — and then — 
eh, morbleu ! — then they forgot everything in their 
shouts, and their *Vive la Rfepublique!' — Citizen 
Robespierre himself, who swore to recognizing the 
woman prisoner for the same woman he had delivered 
from some impudent rascal of a guard on the Pont 
Neuf, the same night Citizen Didier found the watch. 
And there was no gainsaying that; for where was 
there a woman among us, couldn't tell a tale or two 
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about the impertinences creatures of their cloth are 
capable of? Well, citizeness," chatted on Citizeness 
Louche, with a brisk cheeriness only to be understood 
by folks to whom prisoners guilty or guiltless are just 
so much material out of which daily bread is manu- 
factured, " and then last of all Louche must be airing 
his opinion; and he'd swear to you it was Jolyot, 
young Honorin Jolyot, who really did the job, because 
— and, mind you, there's reason in it, though he is my 
husband — ^because, says he, didn't he clench the 
Weasel's confession by telling a strange tale of what 
he saw at ' The Old Black Wolf ' one night four years 
ago ? And then how two nights ago — plague ! That 
place doesn't often quake to the ground with laughing, 
like it did when Jolyot told the affair there of the 
leader horse, and how somebody, who shall be nameless, 
got left in the lurch. But there, as I was going to say, 
let them talk their tongues out, I'll stick to it. Citizen 
Robespierre was at the bottom of everything. You 
don't imagine he's been so mighty busy writing letters 
all in his own hand marked " Immediate" and " Impor- 
tant" to Citizen Fouquier here at the Abbaye, for 
nothing, these last two days. Not he. And you may 
be quite certain he's had scent of it " 

" Ah ! for pity's sake tell me," implored iSloise, " are 
they saved ? Speak, citizeness." 

" And am I not speaking as fast as I can ? Eh, eh, 
but keep your hands off now. You're a nice one to 
touch respectable folks, you are — aren't you ? I tell 

you Hush ! somebody coming. To search you, 

citizeness, and see if you've got any more pretty little 
gold-handled knives about you. Eh, come, don't look 
so downhearted now. Don't fear. It's a risk, of 
course, not a little one either ; and if they knew 
what I'd got here, there's never a doubt but they'd be 
sending me to sneeze into the sack too. But I hope 
Citizeness Louche is a match for a score of birds of 
their feather by this time. Trust me, citizeness, these 
hands shall give her the pocket-book." 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

THE PASSING OF THE SHADOW. 

The prison clock had told De Ravignac hour by 
hour the passing of the day. The sun rose to its 
chilly dazzling meridian, and declined westward — till 
only its memory lingered, a fast fading purple reddish 
haze upon his prison bars — and still the summons he 
waited for, had not come. 

With the first patter of the raindrops on the leaden 
roof of his cell. Louche entered and placed some food 
on the table, and lit the evil-smelling lamp, and then 
paused for an instant, as if he almost anticipated being 
questioned, and finding no word forthcoming, sulkily 
withdrew. Pale lightning lit up at long intervals the 
darkness visible. The wind howled in fitful gusts, and 
the rain pattered on in maddening monotony, but no 
human sound penetrated the thickness of the old 
walls. " They are waiting till the storm is past," he 
said, and throwing himself upon the pallet bed, he 
drew the ample folds of his coat about him, and slept 
calmly as often doomed men have been known to 
sleep through their last hours — to waken again as the 
clock struck midnight's first stroke. It broke some 
blessed dream of sunlit leaves, and the ripple of gentle 
waters, and of a voice more gentle still, that murmured 
of the love that death could not kill. And ere the 
dream voice died, came the clash of keys, and the 
slamming of iron doors, and the shuffling tread of feet, 
and then absolute silence ; for the wind and the rain 
were still at last, and feeble moonbeams streamed in 
through the grating of his prison. 

" Number 27 ! ! " 

He started up in haste. Had he then slept through 
the reading of that roll-call of twenty-six doomed crea- 
tures ? Two days had sufficed to render him familiar 
with the hideous prison formula for summoning the 
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condemned from the common room ; but his pride 
revolted against this last insult, " Number 27," and he 
made no response, but as the door of the cell was 
flung back, he passed silently out into the corridor. 

" This way," said one of the men, advancing from 
the group which had drawn back a few paces to let 
him pass. " Quick ! They're getting impatient,** and 
seizing De Ravignac more firmly than roughly by the 
arm, he dragged him along the corridor, and down a 
narrow, filthy winding staircase, terminated by a low 
iron-clamped door, which, however, yielded instantly 
to the vigorous push of his foot, and maintaining his 
grip on De Ravignac's arm, he still dragged him on, 
through the semi-obscurity of some vast chamber, 
amid the surging, swaying multitude, whose voices, 
eager yet subdued, sounded like the distant roar of a 
pent-up sea, and whose eyes glittered eagerly on him 
like countless stars from the place's uttermost recesses. 

" Dreaming still ? " And yet surely not so. Those 
sphinx-supported tables, those grave-browed men 
wearing the sable-plumed hats, those ghastly fly- 
blown busts of murdered patriotism bracketed on 
the walls, the iron hanging-lamps, all told him that 
he was once more in the judgment-hall of the Abbaye. 

Dreaming? No. No. Tangible enough the clasp 
of hands seeking his on every side. Hands of old 
friends he had never in this life hoped to see again, 
and other faces he only gradually recalled the memory 
of, and others still he seemed to know now for the first 
time — and then all faded in the glory of one face, fail 
and radiant as a lily at dawn — Hi was lost in the con- 
sciousness of one gracious form clasped close — close to 
his breast, and the music of one voice : 

" Maurice ! Never to be parted again ! " 

He gazed round. 

" Yes, you are free," said one standing foremost amid 
the throng. " At last " — and the sound of his voice 
hushed all other voices to stillness — " At last Virtue 
and Probity have conquered : justice is yours. Death 
was your sentence. It has been reversed; and your 
award is life. Stand aside 1 " and the speaker whose 
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blue coat and spotless linen gleamed out conspicuously 
amid the gloom, waved his thin hand authoritatively 
to the crowd. " Make way. Let them pass ; lest to 
them, too. Liberty seem only a mockery." 

So they passed out from the murk and the darkness 
of that dread place, out into the free air, and away 
under the clear starlight — for evermore from the 
shadow of the Terror. 



CHAPTER LXVL 

THE PERFECT DAY. 

The everlasting waves that beat upon the rock 
crested by the gray walls of the castle of Ravignac, 
thunder no longer in hollow reverberation through the 
darkness of desolation. There is life once more in the 
old chateau-r-life that spreads itself among the home- 
steads around, and diffuses love and content. 

For time gave back his heritage to Maurice De 
Ravignac ; and henceforth Ravignac was his world. 
A believer always in the philosophy teaching that 
work lying nearest to hand — ^well done, may as materi- 
ally lighten the world's load of suffering, as labor in 
broader fields — ^he never accepted the high dignities 
which the Directory and the Empire pressed upon him. 
In the first dawning that broke upon the long night of 
the Terror, he watched for a clearer and more perfect 
day ; but that hope faded all in the smoke and flare 
of Napoleon's " triumphs," and Paris, the old scene of 
so much happiness, so much suffering, rarely saw him. 
The house in the Rue de Richelieu, was restored to its 
lawful owner by the nation ; but was formally made 
over to the nation again by De Ravignac, on condition 
of its being devoted to some more cheerful charitable 
end, than the one assigfned to it under the rule of the 
Sans-culottes. 

The revulsion from long-suffering to gladness, 
brought P^re Mathieu a new lease of life ; and the old 
work of beneficence — never dropped since he took the 
yoke upon him half a century earlier — ^was only laid 
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down when the Master called him to rest — after years 
of peaceful labor among the good people of Ravignac. 
And labor, however much he loved it, the work was 
still ; for fair and peaceful as another paradise that 
little Norman village might look, sorrow and sickness 
and sin lurked there, and called for his charity and 
consolation. 

But he did not make the ch&teau his home ; though 
Maurice and Marcelle would fain have had his gentle 
presence with them always. He said the village folks 
would never find him handy in the vast place, and that 
the small priest's cottage was more suited to his ways 
— and Tobi's. 

Safely attaining through eight of his lives to his 
ninth and last, whose span promises to be worth all 
the others, Tobi takes the air and the sunlight among 
the gay parterres of his master's tiny garden, fre- 
quently extending his promenade to the ancient church- 
yard beyond, where he will sit watching the swallows 
and the small birds flit about the old square church 
tower with his terrible harvest-moon eyes, like the in- 
corrigible feline thing he is, clean forgetting what it is 
to be under the Terror himself, though never cat suf- 
fered more than he, and lived. His days are steeped 
in ease and luxury ; and Tobi is the adored of the 
village. Perfectly aware of this, he, like all spoiled 
favorites, suffers attentions with an urbane indifference. 
For one visitor only he reserves his demonstrations, 
leaping even from his beloved master's knee, at the 
sound of Jolyot's footsteps — Jolyot, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis' comptroller-in-chief of the stables and all they 
contain. Tobi may choose to igfnore unpleasant epi- 
sodes of old Paris days, but his cat's heart will crack 
ere it will cease to remember certain obligations con- 
ferred upon him by Honorin Jolyot, when homeless 
and starving, he haunted the door of a St. Marceau 
restaurant. 

Jolyot is married now — not, in accordance with his 
registered vow, to the aforementioned establishment's 
pretty waitress, but to Toinette, Madame Pomard's 
grandniece, — beside whose beauty that heartless Hebe's 
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outward attractions would shrivel to powder, — ^and 
whose heart is as warm and generous as her husband's. 

Ang^lique and her Blaise rule at Ravignac in the 
capacity they filled so long in the Rue de Richelieu, 
and it would be a sinecure, but for their self-imposed 
care of monsieur, with madame to increase responsi- 
bilities, exercised with all the tyranny of the days of 
the old regime. 

Trigot, who mysteriously disappeared after a drive 
" Monsieur le Marquis " took in the glass coach to call 
on the baker's wife, came to the surface again one fine 
day, and is never more content than when he gets his 
chance of prevailing on Madame la Marquise to make a 
state progress in the cumbersome vehicle with a beau- 
tiful, thoughtful-faced boy, and a sunny-haired girl 
through the neighborhood of Ravignac ; and Marcelle, 
without any extravagant tax upon her nerves, is com- 
pliant, for the roads are in excellent condition, and 
the road-menders do not curse them as they go. 

Years, in the estimation of Marcelle's little world, do 
but make lovelier the " Lady of Ravignac," as by a 
time-honored custom of the place, it proudly calls her ; 
and her people looking from her and my lord to the 
scutcheoned stone on the castle keep, ask each other if 
husband and wife are not worthily mated ? 

With Maurice, she was called upon to shine among 
the stars of an Imperial court ; but she looked back to 
the old glamour of Trianon days, and the face of one 
who, be her failings what they may, was faultless for 
her ; and the dead glory hanging like a halo round the 
memory of her mistress, can never be recalled by the 
glitter and display of the pseudo-classicalism of the 
day. The eagle cannot charm the Fleur-de-Lis. If 
her heart were as light as when she played at shep- 
herdesses by the swan lake, it would still be the same 
with her ; if, too, the shadow of the sacrifice at which 
her happiness was bought, did not darken even her 
brightest hours. A sacrifice that was complete, ere she 
knew it had been ofifered. Only when Citizeness Louche 
sought out the reunited husband and wife in their 
refuge, and delivered to Marcelle the pocket-book 
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entrusted to her keeping, they first knew of the fate 
of ^loise Daumas ; and how, clothed in the red shirt 
of the crime of blood, she had gone to her death on 
the Place de la Revolution. 

A few hastily-written pencil lines in 6loise*s hand- 
writing, found on opening the pocket-book, told how 
her own hand had searched her dead lover's body for 
the marriage certificate she doubted not he was in 
possession of. She had found it in an innermost 
pocket, enclosing another packet, from which, as Mar- 
celle opened it, fell a shower of torn shreds of paper, 
and when patience had pieced them together, and 
Marcelle's eyes had glanced over the faded written 
characters, the one cloudlet fled from her content ; 
and blushingly the young wife pleaded guilty to hav- 
ing believed that the valet's forged letter had been 
penned by Maurice from his sick bed. 

" My child," said he smiling, " they must have cut 
off my head and my hand too, before I could have 
written that." And then, as he flung the forgery into 
the fire, he showed her how his own torn letter had 
been addressed by Dr. Savary. This original manu- 
script is one of Madame la Marquise's treasures of 
treasures, and lies locked with a tress of Marie Antoi- 
nette's hair in a silver reliquary ; while Monsieur le 
Marquis sets quite equal store by an old broken, 
painted enamel cloisonn6 watch, whose hands came to 
a dead standstill one midnight of the very week in 
which the burning of the Bastille took place. Bastien 
Didier, who offered it for his acceptance some time 
after his marriage, was on his part, not sorry to be rid 
of it, since, beside causing him a night's detention in 
La Force on suspicion, not of stealing it, but of being 
in league with aristocrats, the contention it had bred 
domestically, was not altogether a thing you could for- 
get in an instant. 

The host of "The Old Black Wolf," and his esti- 
mable partner flourished on. Daumas dropped many a 
tear to his sister's memory — ^tears which F61icit6 failed 
in drying up by the consoling reflection uttered at least 
seven times in so many days, that you might hav€ 
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guessea what her sort would have come to with half 
an eye. Notwithstanding, Daumas had his happy 
moments, his proud ones even. The proudest was 
that one in which Imperial Caesar happened to stop on 
a journey to Soissons, to water his houses at " The 
Old Black Wolf." It is true he did remark afterwards 
to F6Iicit6, with something of a sigh, that he should 
have "liked it better if it had been the king," but 
then, as F61icit6 said, " If you couldn't get kings, you 
must make shift with emperors." 

In a corner of the churchyard at Ravignac, stands a 
little Calvary cross, bearing one name " 6loise," and 
on its reverse side "Brumaire '93," and there, when 
Marcelle comes to hang her cypress wreaths — for the 
bright hues of flowers seem to have no place about it — 
she lingers, dreaming over the old days in the Rue 
Gu^n^gaud, and the boundless love and charity of that 
dead friend's heart ; and so her imagination conjures 
to her the picture of that journey in the fatal cart, that 
utter loneliness and friendlessness of the woman from 
whose blood-stained hands her companion victims 
must have shrunk in horror; and then the distant fall- 
ing of the waves speaks to her of the memories elder 
village folks recall, and witl^ a prayer for all things liv- 
ing, she turns from the m^ iery of good and evil, only 
to confront it again, when she hears the world around 
her hurl insult and execration on the name of Maxi- 
milien Robespierre: Demigod of a fickle multitude, 
flung down to lie lower than the lowest ; whose death- 
agonies no hand was found among all the fawning lot 
of his triumph time, to assuage by a drink of water ; 
and though the lips were cold which alone could have 
told her and Maurice the true extent of their debt 
towards him, it was still surely no wonder that they 
found it hard to conceive how the sins of many were 
heaped together, and thrust upon this man to bear 
with the load of his own ; but the lives of these two 
had been tried in the fire as few had been tried, and 
their judgment could not be the surface summing up 
of men and women who knew not the burden and heat 
of the day of the TERROR. 
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